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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE YIN ART 


BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 

I 

GENERAL SURVEY 

In the present paper 1 ) the characterization of the Yin (and the epigonous 
early Chou) art will be based on the ritual bronze vessels, which constitute 
by far the most comprehensive and richly varied exponents of the archaic 
Chinese art. 


*) Abbreviations in this paper: Ackerman = Phyllis Ackerman, Ritual Bronzes of Ancient 
Chine, 1945. Antiques = Collection of Chinese Bronze Antiques, Tokyo 1910. BMFEA = Bulletin 
of th«e Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm (Bulletins 6, 8, 9, 20, 21, 24, 30-32). Bur- 
chard = L. Reidemeister, Chinesische Kunst I, II. 1935. (Auction catalogues from Burchard 
and Co.). Chengsung = Lo Chen-yii, Cheng sung t’ang ki kin t’u, 1935. Ch’Ian = Li T’ai-fen, 
Ch’I an ts’ang kin, 1940. Chicago = C. F. Kelley and Ch’en Meng-chia, Chinese Bronzes from 
the Buckingham Collection, the Art Institute of Chicago, 1946. Cull — W. P. Yetts, The Cull 
Chines© Bronzes, 1939. Dubose = J. P. Dubose, Mostra d’Arte Cinese / Exhibition of Chinese 
Art, 1954. Eumorfopoulos = The George Eumorfopoulos Collection Catalogue of the Chinese 
and Corean Bronzes ... by W. P. Yetts. 1, 2. 1929, 1930. Exhibition = The Chinese Exhibition, 
a Commemorative Catalogue of the International Exhibition of Chinese Art, London 1936. 
Freer = Freer Gallery of Art, a Descriptive and Illustrative Catalogue of Bronzes acquired 
during the Administration of J. E. Lodge, 1946. Hakkaku = Hakkaku (Hakuzuru) kikkin shu, 
1934. Heusden = Willem van Heusden, Ancient Chinese Bronzes of the Shang and Chou Dynasti¬ 
es, an Illustrated Catalogue of the van Heusden Collection, 1952. Ill. Cat. = Illustrated Catalogue 
of Chinese Government Exhibits for the International Exhibition of Chinese Art in London, 
1936. Jung = Jung Keng, Shang Chou yi k’i t’ung k’ao, 1941. Kanan = S. Umehara, Kanan 
AnyO ihO, Selected Ancient Treasures found at An-yang, Yin sites, 1940. Kidder = J. E. Kidder, 
Jr., Early Chinese Bronzes in the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 1956. Kobijutsu = Shina 
kobijutsu zufu, 1918. Koop = A. J. Koop, Early Chinese Bronzes, 1924. KwankarO = S. Ume¬ 
hara, Kwankard kikkin zu, 1947. Lochow = Gustav Ecke, Sammlung Lochow, Chinesische 
Bronzen, 1943. Loo 1939 = J. L. Davidson, An Exhibition of Chinese Bronzes, C. T. Loo and 
Co., 1939. Loo 1940 = J. M. Menzies, An Exhibition of Ancient Chinese Ritual Bronzes loaned 
by C. T. Loo and Co., 1940. Mengwei = Lo Chen-yii, Meng wei ts’ao t’ang ki kin t’u, 1917. 
Mengwei sii = Id., Su pien 1918. Menten = A. Salmony, Sammlung J. F. H. Menten, Chinesische 
Grabfunde und Bronzen, 1948. Mizuno = S. Mizuno, Bronzes and Jades of Ancient China, 1959. 
Nedzu = S. Umehara, SeizansO seishO, vol. VI, 1942. Palmgren = Selected Chinese Antiquities 
from the Collection of Gustaf Adolf, Crown Prince of Sweden, 1948. Paoyiin = Jung Keng, 
Pao yiin lou yi k’i t’u lu, 1929. Pillsbury = B. Karlgren, A Catalogue of the Chinese Bronzes 
in the Alfred F. Pillsbury Collection, 1952. Seikwa = S. Umehara, Shina kodO seikwa or Selected 
Relics of Ancient Chinese Bronzes from Collections in Europe and America, 1933. Seligman 
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The student of archaeology and art history who comes uninitiated to the 
study of the archaic Chinese ritual bronzes at first gets an almost shocking 
impression of the enormous richness and variety in this field, as evinced by 
the materials offered by publications and by public and private collections. 
And yet we have so far seen only the beginning. It has only comparatively 
recently come about that the Chinese have dared to open the graves of their 
ancestors. Nonetheless, during the past decades, through regular excavations, 
quasi-excavations and grave robberies, nearly every year has brought to 
light new and startling types of vessels and decors. 

When, in 1935, from Chinese linguistics and history I came (via the archaic 
inscriptions) to take an interest in the bronze art of Yin, Chou and Han, 
I realized from the very outset that it would serve no useful purpose to place 
before me two or three — or ten — beautiful specimens, to admire their 
patina, appreciate the sharpness and precision of the casting, fall into raptures 
over the powerful T’aot’ie figures or the delicate bird designs, and then sit 
down and dilate in writing on the aesthetic gifts of the ancient Chinese bronze 
masters, their creative power and the perfection of their technique, nor did 

1 feel competent to state that this vessel is forceful and perfect and “must be 
early, from the acme of the great Yin art, probably 13th c. B. C.”, whereas 
this other vessel is somewhat weaker in its profile, slacker in the design, not 
so precise in the casting, and “must be considerably later, probably 11th 
or 10th c. B. C.” On the contrary, it seemed evident that in this field, as in 
every field of research, it was necessary to bring together a really comprehen¬ 
sive material for study, in order to make possible comparison, classification. 
Fortunately there were already then at the student’s disposal numerous 
publications on Chinese ritual vessels (many more have been published sub¬ 
sequently) which — together with photographs from various public and private 
collections — made it possible to examine many hundreds of vessels from the 
archaic period. When this principle had been followed, one was at first some¬ 
what bewildered. To start with, there seemed to be an abundance of features 

— S. H. Hansford, The Seligman Collection of Oriental Art, I. 1957. Senoku = K. Hamada, 
Senoku seishO, 2nd ed. 1924. Shant’u = Jung Keng, Shan chai yi k’i t’u lu, 1936. Shlerkia = 
Shang Ch’eng-tsu, Shi er kia ki kin t’u lu, 1935. Shuang kien ki kin = YU Sing-wu, Shuang kien 
yi ki kin t’u lu, 1934. Shuangkien k’iwu = Yu Sing-wu, Shuang kien yi ku k’i wu t’u lu, 1940. 
Shukan = Shukan ihO, Selected Relics of Han and pre-Han Dynasties, 1932. Si Ts’ing shlyi 
= Jung Keng, Si Ts’ing yi k’i shl yi, 1940. Sungchai = Jung Keng, Sung chai ki kin t’u lu, 
1933. Sungchai su = Jung Keng, Sung chai ki kin sii lu, 1936. Sftn = Sun Hai-po, Sun hien 
yi k’i, 1937. Tch’ou = Tch’ou T6-yi, Bronzes antiques de la Chine, 1924. Trautmann = Gustav 
Ecke, Friihe chinesische Bronzen aus der Sannulling Oskar Trautmann, 1939. Tsun = Huang 
Sun, Tsun ku chai so kien ki kin t’u, 1936. Visser = H. F. E. Visser, Asiatic Art in private 
collections of Holland and Belgium, 1947. Voretzsch = E. A. Voretzsch, Altchinesische Bronzen, 
1924. Waterbury = Florance Water bury. Early Chinese Symbols and Literature: Vestiges and 
Speculations, 1942. White = W. C. White, Bronze Culture of Ancient China, 1956. Wuying 
= Jung Keng, Wu ying tien yi k’i t’u lu, 1934. Yechung I = Huang Siin, Ye chung p’ien yu 
ch’u tsi, 1935. Yechung II = Huang Sun, Ye chung p’ien yii er tsi, 1937. Yechung HI = Huang 
Siin, Ye chung p’ien yu son tsi, 1943. Yenk’u = Liang Shang-ch’un, Yen k’u ki kin t’u lu, 1943. 
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which interchanged freely in a caleidoscopic jumble: you found T’aot’ie 
ogres, sometimes with dragon bodies, sometimes only masks, sometimes 
disjointed, sometimes so dissolved into a muddle of lines that they were 
hardly discernible to the inexperienced eye. Sometimes this dissolved bodied 
T’aot’ie was compressed into a narrow band at the neck of a vessel (“Animal 
triple band”). You found Cicadas, either in horizontal rows in narrow neck- 
belts or applied to “Hanging blades”. You found dragons of a great many 
varieties and placed in a great many positions. You found Bird figures, some¬ 
times with the long tail detached. You found Circle bands, Compound lozenges, 
Vertical ribs, etc. These various themes seemed to be juggled quite freely 
into various schemes of arrangement. Sometimes a large T’aot’ie filled up 
the entire surface of the vessel’s “belly”. Sometimes it was crowned with 
a neck-belt having its own d6cor (Dragons, Cicadas, Whorl-circles etc.). 
Sometimes the belly was bare except for such a narrow figured neck-belt. 
Sometimes the bowl of the vessel was strictly hemispherical, sometimes it 
had an S profile. Sometimes the straight cylindrical legs (of Ting and Li-ting) 
were bare, sometimes they had incised d6cor figures, sometimes they had 
plastic animals’ heads at the top. Sometimes the decorated surfaces on the 
belly were divided, by more or less stout vertical flanges, into four or more 
panels; sometimes not. In short, in the rich store of paraphernalia of shapes, 
d6cor schemes and d6cor elements, the Yin artist appeared to have browsed 
absolutely free and unhampered, combining any of these elements with any 
of the others. 

But when you had handled the comprehensive materials for some time, the 
pieces of the puzzle began to form a pattern. 

In the first place, you learned to distinguish between standard-type vessels 
and individualized vessels. There were, to begin with, a long series of ever- 
reverting classes of vessel: Ting, Li-ting, Kuei, Yu, Tsun, Ku, Chi, Hu, Kia, 
Tslie etc. Scores and scores of vessels were unequivocally attributed to one 
or other of these clashes. But once in a while a vessel appeared that was a 
hybrid between two (or more) regular vessel classes: it was irregular, atypical. 
Again, within a vessel class, for instance the Ting, it was quite feasible to 
distinguish several sub-categories, characterized by differences in shape, 
arrangement of the d6cor and elements of the d6cor. Each such sub-category 
proved to be represented by a great many specimens, sometimes many scores 
— they were the regular, normal categories. But here again there cropped 
up, not so very frequently but sufficiently often to deserve serious attention, 
specimens that broke away from the rules of the “normal” sub-categories 
just established: they were irregular, atypical. These atypical specimens 
(irregular in shape or d6cor) are what I call “individualized vessels”. 

Two examples will suffice to show the meaning of this distinction. PI. 1 a 
shows a Square Yi (Pillsbury collection, Minneapolis Museum) with a quite 
normal d6cor arrangement: a T’aot’ie in the central field, figured neck-belt 
and foot-belt; but the figures in the latter are elephants of a quite unique 
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configuration, and the animals in the neck-belt are likewise quite exceptional 
in shape. On the other hand, PL 1 b shows a vessel in the MFEA which is 
fundamentally a Li tripod but has a whole series of unusual features: the 
crudely drawn snake in the neck-belt, the small T’aot’ie (eyes, quill-adorned 
double bodies) between the horns of the principal one, the strongly protruding 
and down-hanging mouth of the big T’aot’ie, the exceptionally high relief 
(cf. BMFEA 20, Pl. 4). 

Such “individualized” vessels, which do not follow the rules of the great 
majority of specimens — these latter comprising some 80—90 percent of 
the total number — but which show more or less aberrant, sometimes eccentric 
features, have had a particularly strong attraction for Western collectors 
(museums or private collectors): it is great fun to own something unusual 
or even unique. 1 ) But to the archaeologist and historian the first and most 
important task must be to ascertain which are the predominant, regular, 
normal types and which are their decisive criteria. 

A first survey of a large material carried out more than 25 years ago con¬ 
vinced me that the archaic (Yin and early Chou) standard-type vessels, 
judged by their d6cor only, fell into two large style groups: the A-style vessels 
and the B-style vessels, as demonstrated in detail in an extensive paper. 2 ) 
Recently, I have again taken up a thorough examination of the standard-type 
categories within a series of predominant classes of vessels: Round Ting, 
Li-ting, Kuei, Yu, Square Ting, Tsun, Ku, Chi. 8 ) 

In this investigation, when not only the d6cor but also the vessel shapes 
and accessories were taken into account, some highly surprising results were 
obtained, to which I shall presently revert below. 

In the first place, however, the distinction between the A and B styles 
was amply corroborated. The facts in this case will be summed up here. 

The criteria established in 1937 were the following: A-style d6cor elements: 
the coherent (not dissolved) T’aot’ie (Pis. 2 a, 4 a, 7 a); the Cicada (Pis. 2 a, 
5 a); the Vertical dragon (Pl. 2 a) and the Uni-d6cor (i. e. the d6cor on the 
belly extending up to the rim, with no separate, figured neck-belt, Pis. 13 b, 
65 a, b). B-style d6cor elements: the Dissolved T’aot’ie (Pis. 10 a, 12 a, 28 a); 
Animal triple band (i. e. a Dissolved T’aot’ie confined in a narrow belt or band, 
Pis. 4 b, 29 a); De-tailed bird (Pis. 3 b, 6 b); Circle band (Pl. 6 a); Squares 
with crescents (Pl. 73 a); Compound lozenges (Pis. 6 a, 66 a, b); Spikes (Pl. 


x ) See, for instance, Umehara’s Shina kodd seikwa, Pis. 12, 17, 21, 30, 43, 63, 71, 103, 104, 
120; Pillsbury, Pis. 4, 9, 20, 29, 33, 40, 53; Freer, Pis. 5, 13, 28. Mizuno, Pis. 2, 6, 7, 10, 11, 17, 
25, 31, 50, 83, 99, 110 etc. And, of course, the numerous vessels in the shape of animals: ele¬ 
phants, rams, owls etc. cannot be brought into the standard-type categories — they vary freely 
and infinitely in shape and d6cor. 

*) Bernhard Karlgren, New Studies on Chinese Bronzes, BMFEA 9, 1937. 

*) Bernhard Karlgren, Marginalia on some Bronze Albums, BMFEA 31, 1959; Marginalia 
on some Bronze Albums II, BMFEA 32, 1960. 
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66 a, b); Interlocked Ts (Pis. 58 b, 72 b); Vertical ribs (PI. 2 b); Eyed spiral 
band (PL 2 b); Eyed band with diagonals (Pis. 26 b, 27 a). 

The decisive point in regard to these d6cor elements was the fact that, as a 
rule (isolated exceptions did of course occur), A-style elements and B-style 
elements were not combined on the same vessel: the A motifs were freely 
combined in the d6cor scheme of a vessel, and the B motifs were likewise 
frequently mixed on one and the same vessel, but there was a gulf between 
the two groups that was almost never bridged over. 

In the said paper I adduced 157 vessels (of various classes) on which two 
or more A-style elements (as described above) were combined on the same 
vessel, and 148 vessels on which two or more B-style motifs were combined; 
but I had found only 9 cases in which A and B elements occurred on the same 
vessel. 

Two examples may suffice here: 

The Li-ting in PI. 2 a (formerly Oppenheim coll.) shows a combination of 
T’aot’ie, Vertical dragon and Cicada (all A-style features); the Kuei in PL 
2 b (coll, of H. M. the King of Sweden) has a combination of Vertical ribs, 
Eyed spiral band and Animal triple band (all B-style features). 

The thesis advanced by me in 1937 was based on conclusions drawn from 
decor elements only. In my Marginalia articles, where other features as well, 
shapes of vessel, accessories, d6cor arrangement, have been taken into account, 
new facts were adduced which strongly corroborate the distinction between 
the A style and the B style. Some of them will be cited below: 

I. For vessels characterized by a more or less hemispherical bowl: Round 
Ting (except the Ting with supporting animals), Li-ting, Kuei, I drew a 
diagram (Marg. I: 293) showing four different shapes of the bowl, which I 
repeat here: 

Let us call them: a, C-profiled bowl, /?, S-profiled bowl, y, broad-bottomed 
bowl (the bottom broadened out and somewhat flat, the sides straighter 
than in a and sloping slightly inwards), and <5 chalice-shaped bowl. 

We now find that among Round Ting vessels with the A-style d6cor ele¬ 
ments (T’aot’ie, Uni-d6cor etc. as above) a considerable category has the 
second, the S-profiled bowl, for instance Pl. 3 a (Marg. I, p. 294), the vessels 
with the B-style d6cor elements (Dissolved T’aot’ie, Animal triple band, De¬ 
tailed bird etc. as above) practically never have this shape (a few exceptions 
indicated loc . cit.). 

On the other hand, Round Ting vessels with the B-style d6cor elements 
frequently have the broad-bottomed bowl (y) (Marg. I, p. 294), those with 
the A-style d6cor elements hardly ever have this shape. Example: Pl. 3 b 
(= Mengwei, shang 7). 

Thus a definite contrast on two important points between the A and B 
styles. 

II. In the Round Ting class there are a great many specimens which have a 
bare belly and a figured neck-belt. Those with the A-style d6cor in the belt 
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(Bodied T’aot’ie), a considerable group, regularly have plastic heads on the 
upper part of the legs (Marg. I, p. 299). Example: PL 4 a (= Paoyiin 21). 
Those with the B-style d6cor in the belt, for instance Animal triple band, 
have bare legs, never plastic heads (Marg. I, p. 300). Example: PL 4 b (= 
Paoyiin 18). 

Here again, a definite contrast between the A and B styles. 

III. In the Round Ting class there is a considerable group of vessels which, 
below a neck-belt, have Hanging blades on the belly. In nearly all the cases 
these have the A-style element Cicada on the blade; in the neck-belt there 
are either the A-style element T’aot’ie or “neutral elements” (such as Dragons 
etc.). Example: Pl. 5 a (Kunstindustrimuseum, Copenhagen) (Marg. I, p. 
299). On the contrary, the scores of vessels which in the neck-belt have B-style 
elements (Animal triple bands, De-tailed birds etc. as defined above) never 
have Hanging blades on the belly. 

Here again a definite contrast between the A and B styles. 

IV. In the Eared Kuei, Earless Kuei, Yu and Chi classes there are large 
categories having a d6cor arrangement with a bare belly below a figured 
neck-belt. In many scores of instances belonging to these categories the neck- 
belt has B-style elements (Animal triple band, De-tailed bird, Squares with 
crescents, Circle bands etc., as defined above); but there are never A-style 
elements (T’aot’ie, Cicadas). Thus in these classes the arrangement with a 
bare belly is confined to the B-style. 

In a large part of the said bare-bellied vessels belonging to these four classes 
the foot-belt is likewise bare (non-figured), a contributing feature in these 
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B-style groups. Examples: 5 b (= Shierkia 6: 6); 6 a (MFEA); 6 b (= Antiques 
PI. 10). 

Here again, a definite contrast between the A and B styles. 

V. In the Square Ting class a considerable category of vessels showing the 
A-style d6cor elements on the body (Uni-d6cor, T’aot’ie, Vertical dragons), 
have incised Hanging blades on the upper part of the legs. On vessels with 
the B-style d6cor elements this is so rare as to be exceptional (Marg. II, p. 
7). Example: PI. 7 a (Brundage collection). 

Thus a clear contrast between the A and B styles. 

VI. In the Tsun (ordinary Round Tsun as well as Shouldered Tsun) and Ku 
classes there are very large categories with A-style d6cor elements which 
have Rising blades on the tall neck. In the same classes of vessel there are 
important categories which have B-style d6cor elements, but these categories 
as a rule have bare necks; the instances of Rising blades there are rare, indeed 
quite exceptional (Marg. II, p. 20). Examples: 

A. PI. 7 b (Nelson Gallery); PI. 8 a (Higginson coll.); PI. 8 b (Cleveland 
Museum); PI. 9 a, PI. 9 b. 

B. PI. 10 a; PI. 10 b (Rohss Museum). 

Here again, a striking contrast between the A and B styles. 

VII. In the Ku class there are large categories which have the A-style d6cor 
elements. Among these categories there is a rich sub-category which has 
double d6cor belts on the foot: one lower belt, fairly broad, as a rule showing 
T’aot’ie, and one upper belt with animal figures: Cicadas, Snakes, Birds, 
Dragons (especially Trunked dragons). To this there is nothing corresponding 
in the large categories with B-style d6cor elements (mostly Dissolved T’aot’ie 
and Circle bands) — there the foot has only one d6cor belt (Marg. II, p. 21). 
Examples: 

A. PI. 9 a, b. 

B. PI. 10 b. 

Here again, a definite contrast between the A and B styles. 

VIII. In the Chi class there is a large category of vessels with a boldly flaring 
mouth. None of them have the A style d6cor elements, many have B elements, 
particularly the De-tailed bird (to the B-style elements should be added the 
Tail-raising bird; Marg. II p. 24). Examples: 

A. PI. 11a (Vannotti coll.); 

B. PI. lib (Univ. Museum Philadelphia); PI. 6 b. 

Here again, a marked contrast between the A and B styles. 

IX. In the same Chi class, the various sub-categories with A-style d6cor 
elements mostly have Flanges but not Free animal’s heads; the sub-categories 
with B-style d6cor elements as a rule have no Flanges but regularly Free 
animal’s heads (Marg. II, p. 24). Examples: 

A. PI. 11 a; 

B. Pis. lib, 0b. 

Here again, a clear contrast between the A and B styles, 
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X. In the tall Kia class, the arrangement with only one ctecor belt is quite 
exceptional with the A-style ctecor elements. On vessels with B-style d6cor 
elements, on the contrary, it is quite common, in fact, one of the regular fea¬ 
tures. Examples: Pis. 33 b, 34 a, b. 

Here again, a definite contrast between the A and B styles, 

XI. In the tall Kia class there are considerable sub-categories with A-style 
d6cor elements which have Phallic knobs on the uprights. In the sub-cate¬ 
gories with B-style d6cor elements this kind of knob hardly exists (there the 
Mamma-shaped knob is the rule). Examples: 

A. Pis. 30 a, b; 

B, PI. 33 a, b. 

Here again a definite contrast between the A and B styles. 

XII. In the T8iie class a large sub-category with A-style decor elements has 
Rising blades above the neck-belt and extending to the under side of the 
spout and the wing. In the sub-categories with B-style d6cor elements such 
Rising blades do not exist. Examples: 

A. Pis. 39, 40. 

B. PI. 44 a. 

Here again a definite contrast between the A and B styles. 

XIII. In the Hu class, on vessels with A-style d6cor elements, the predominant 
arrangement is a decorated belly crowned with one or several neck-belts. 
Vessels with B-style d6cor elements extremely seldom have any decor at 
all on the belly, the bare belly with a figured neck-belt being the rule. Examples: 

A. PI. 51 a, b; 

B. Pis. 54 b, 60 a, b. 

Here again a definite contrast between the A and B styles. 

XIV. Finally a distinction of a more general kind. It may seem unnatural 
that in one class of vessel after another there are specimens both with the 
A-style d6cor and with the B-style d4cor — there are Round Ting having 
the C-profiled bowl both with A-style and B-style decor, there are Kuei 
having S-profiled bowl both with A-style and B-style d£cor, there are Tsun 
of the same shape in both A- and B-style, likewise Ku, and so on. Was there 
really a full equipment of both A-decorated and B-decorated specimens in 
every class, with no difference in shape (except the few we have adduced 
under points I and VIII above)? The superficial observer may get that im¬ 
pression when skimming through the albums of Chinese ritual bronzes. 

In reality matters are quite different, as is shown by the examination in 
our Marginalia I—III: 

In two large classes there are as a rule only vessels with A-style d6cor 
elements, vessels with B elements being quite exceptional. These are the Li- 
ting (Marg. I, p. 295) and Square Yi (see Ch. II below). 

In two other classes there are only vessels with B-style d6cor elements, as 
a rule none with A-style elements (since we have to disregard their plastically 
adorned bulging lower parts). These are the Hien and the Li (see Ch. II below). 
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In other words: the A style had no Hien nor Li, the B style had neither 
Li-ting nor Square Yi — a rule with very few exceptions. 

To sum up: all the arguments brought forward by me in 1937, confirmed 
by the materials in later publications and collections, to the effect that the 
exceedingly motley materials presented by the ritual bronzes of Yin (and 
early Chou) could be divided, as a first step, into two principal groups: the 
A-style products and the B-style products, have been amply substantiated 
by the facts adduced under I—XIV above. 

But this was, after all, but a first step in the classification. 1 ) Each principal 
group, taken by itself, still appeared to present an infinite variety of shapes, 
decor arrangements and d6cor motifs, and an unlimited freedom in combining 
these various elements. Was there really such an unbounded liberty of creative 
variations? If so, it would seem futile to try to establish any classification 
whatsoever within each of the said two principal styles. 

As an example we may choose the commonest A-style decor element, the 
T’aot’ie ogre. We find it sometimes fashioned as the Bodied T’aot’ie, e. g. 
Pis. 4 a, 7 a, with one body going out to the right and another to the left, 
thus two Dragons combining to form a T’aot’ie; sometimes it is merely a 
Mask T’aot’ie, without body, as in Pis. 2 a, 7 b, 8 b, 15 a, b; again it may be 
a Disjointed T’aot’ie, the body, though still quite evidently forming part of 
the ogre, detached and stylized in the curious manner in Pis. 19 b, 65 a, 77 a. 
Sometimes the entire principal surface of a vessel, up to the very rim, is 
occupied by a large T’aot’ie figure (what I have called Uni-d^cor), sometimes 
the ogre is surmounted by a more or less broad neck-belt with other figures 
(Dragons, Cicadas, Birds etc., PI. 7 a). Sometimes the T’aot’ie has an incurving 
upper lip (PI. 7 a), sometimes an outcurving (PI. 7 b). Sometimes its fore¬ 
head is adorned with a simple Bow-line (Pis. 52 a, 65 b), sometimes with a 
kind of Shield, which may occasionally have single hooks (Pis. 15 b, 17 a, 
64 a), sometimes double hooks (Pis. 19 b, 73 b). Sometimes it has horns in 
the shape of a standing S or a standing C (Pis. 11a, 17 a), sometimes a re¬ 
cumbent S (PI. 20 b), sometimes (and most frequently) a recumbent C (Pis. 
2 a, 7 a); but sometimes the latter may be quite bare (Pis. 65 a, 69 a), some¬ 
times have a d6cor of Scales (PI. 2 a) or of Consecutive hooks (PI. 64 b) or of 
a Bottom torus (PI. 68 b) or of a Single hook (Pis. 64 a, 65 b). Again, the T’aot’ie 
may have a stout vertical Flange forming the central part of the face (PI. 
2 a, 7 a), in other specimens not (PI. 15 a). 

Indeed, all the classes of vessel in A style are susceptible of having and, 
in fact, do have categories characterized by T’aot’ie figures as leading d6cor 
features with some of these details or others. The round and bulging “bellies” 
of the Round Ting, the Li-ting, the Kuei and the Yu, for instance, are quite 
similar to each other in that they are all equally well suited for a T’aot’ie 

*) I still mean the archaeological classification, not the aesthetic evaluation of artistic beauty. 
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d6cor. Do we then find that the T’aot’ie in all its variants just described 
adorns them all indiscriminately — the one or the other variant as the whim 
of the artist has happened to decide, now the one, now the other, from vessel 
to vessel, be it a Ting, a Li-ting, a Kuei or a Yu? 

Let us, on the other hand, take up some of the most important B-style 
elements which are suitable for adorning the round and bulging bellies of 
the said classes of vessel, Bound Ting, Li-ting, Kuei and Yu. There are the 
Vertical ribs (PI. 2 b), there are the Compound lozenges (PI. 66 a, b) and 
there are the Spikes (PI. 66 b). Have the Yin B-style artists applied them 
indiscriminately to the bellies of Ting, of Li-ting, of Kuei, of Yu, just as 
fancy has taken them? 

The principal achievement in my short articles Marginalia I and II was 
to show that actually there was no such freedom or arbitrariness. On the 
contrary, the artists were bound very strictly by an amazing series of con¬ 
ventional rules in selecting their shapes, their arrangements of d6cor and 
their d6cor elements. In fact, the Yin art at its apogee, such as we know 
it from hundreds and hundreds of ritual vessels, was sophisticated and con¬ 
ventionalized in the extreme, working in the straight-jacket of a system 
of rigid laws. The latter part of the present article, treating of classes of vessel 
(Square Yi, Hien, Li, Kia, Tsiie, Hu) not examined before, confirms this 
conclusion. 

We shall now, in order to illustrate this constraint of a rigid system, give 
as examples some comparisons between classes of vessel that have fundamental 
features in common. We shall, in the first place, compare the Round Ting 
(though leaving out the Ting with supporting animals) and the Li-ting. 

The Ting has various features which have no counterparts in the Li-ting 
class, for instance, a sub-category having plastic heads on the upper part 
of the legs. On the other hand, the Li-ting in its turn has quite a few features 
unknown in the Ting class, for instance a sub-category having Mask T’aot’ie 
on the belly. A number of such contrasts will be most conveniently summed 
up in a table (all the conclusive materials having been given in the Marginalia). 
A plus (+) means the existence of the feature in question in a considerable 
group within the class. A minus (—) means absence, total or nearly total 
(but for stray exceptional instances) within the class. 

Ting Li-ting 


a. S-profiled bowl (PI. 3 a) + — 

b. Broad-bottomed bowl (PI. 3 b) + — 

c. Plastic heads on the legs (PI. 4 a) + — 

d. Bare belly and neck-belt with Bodied T’aot’ie (PI. 4 a) + — 

e. Hanging blades with Cicadas on the belly (PI. 6 a) + — 

f. Incised blades on the legs of vessels which have Uni-d6cor 

on the belly (PI. 64 a) + — 

g. Uni-d6cor surmounted by a narrow band with Spirals (PI. 

64 b) - + 
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Ting Li-ting 


h. Cicadas and T’aot’ie combined on the same vessel (PL 2 a) — + 

i. Mask T’aot’ie on the belly (Pis. 2 a, 64 b) — + 

j. Disjointed T’aot’ie on the belly (Pl. 65 a) + 

k. T’aot’ie with Scale-shaped ears (Pl. 64 b) — + 

l. T’aot’ie without Flanges (Pl. 65 a) — + 

m. T’aot’ie with Scaled horns (Pl. 2 a), or Consecutive hooks on 

horns (Pl. 64 b), or Bare recumbent C horns (Pl. 65 a) — + 


Briefly, in regard to shapes, accessories and above all to d6cor schemes 
and details there is a gulf between the Ting and the Li-ting, in spite of the 
fact that to a superficial observer they appear to be so closely akin that they 
have mostly been indiscriminately lumped together under the heading “Ting” 
(Umehara [Seikwa, Kwankar6], Ecke [Lochow, Trautmann], Kidder, Hansford 
[Seligman], Yetts [Cull], Jung Keng etc.), whereas only a few conscientious 
writers have duly kept them apart (Heusden, Visser, Waterbury). 

These facts are, indeed, highly curious. The vessel types Ting and Li-ting 
are so very similar, that one would expect an analogous treatment both 
of d6cor arrangements and of d6cor details. If the Ting could have a large 
category (e. above) showing Hanging blades with Cicadas on the belly, why 
could not the Li-ting? If the Li-ting could have T’aot’ie and Cicada combined 
on one and the same vessel (h), why could not the Ting? And so on. The 
contrasts between the two classes of vessel are apparently not motivated 
by any practical reasons or functions. They are inexplicable in themselves. 
Judged by the conditions in An-yang times they are purely conventional, 
and their origin must go back to a pre-An-yang period unknown to us. 

In the second place, we compare the Round Ting and the Eared Kuei, 
both of which have more or less hemispherical bowls as their principal feature. 
The comparison gives a result which proves the existence of a most amazing 
set of rules and prohibitions (we give here a selection only, several more can 
be culled from Marginalia I). 

Ting Kuei 


a. C-profiled bowl (Pl 4 a) + — 

b. Bare belly and neck-belt with Bodied T’aot’ie (Pl. 4 a) + — 

c. Hanging blades with Cicadas (Pl. 5 a) + — 

d. Cicadas (Pl. 5 a) + — 

e. Stout Flanges (Pl. 64 a) + — 

f. Bow-line on T’aot’ie’s forehead (Pl. 65 b) + — 

g. Single-hooked horn on Bodied T’aot’ie (Pis. 64 a, 65 b) + — 

h. Broad-bottomed bowl (Pl. 3 b) + — 

i. Flat circles instead of spikes in centre of Compound lozenges 

(Pl. 66 a) + - 

j. S-profiled bowl on vessels with B-style d6cor (Pl. 2 b) — + 
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Ting Kuei 


k. Chalice-shaped bowl (PI. 66 b) — + 

l. Large Loop dragons on belly (PI. 67 a) — + 

m. Rising blades above neck-belt (PI. 67 b) — -f 

n. Vertical ribs (Pis. 2 b, 68 a) — -f 

o. Disjointed T’aot’ie (PL 68 b) — + 

p. Thin or no Flanges on vessels with A-style d6cor (PI. 67 a, b) — + 

q. Double-hooked Shield on forehead of T’aot’ie (Pis. 67 a, 68 b) — -+- 

r. Recumbent C horn on T’aot’ie with bottom torus (PI. 68 b) 

or bare (PI. 69 a) — + 

s. Tori flanking the T’aot’ie nose (PI. 68 b) — + 

t. Bare background on figured belly (Pis. 67 b, 68 b) — + 

u. Head-turning Dragon in belt (Pis. 67 b, 68 a) — + 

v. Squares with crescents (Pl. 68 a) — -f- 


Here again we witness curious rules for which no practical reasons can be 
found. When in most of its categories the Ting had a C-profiled bowl, why 
could not the Kuei have it (for two exceptional instances see Marg. I, Pl. 
61)? —* in the Middle-Chou style C-profiled Kuei vessels were exceedingly 
common. When the Cicada was a favoured A-style element in the decor of 
the Ting, why could it not be used to advantage on Kuei vessels as well? 
When Chalice-shaped bowls were common in the Kuei class, why could they 
not also occur in the Ting class (observe that, on the contrary, the small class 
“Ting with supporting animals” often had the Chalice-shaped bowl, e. g. 
Trautmann, Pl. 5.) When Vertical ribs were a standard element on the B-style 
Kuei, why could they not serve equally well on some of the hundreds of Ting 
with a B-style d6cor? And so forth, all through the 22 points just recorded. 
There is no rational explanation, we simply have to state that the conven¬ 
tional rules demanded that this code of prescriptions was followed. 

Since this sophistication and conventionalism of the high Yin art is a 
phenomenon of paramount importance for the understanding of its character, 
we continue with some more comparisons of the same kind. Let us examine 
the Eared Kuei and the Earless Kuei, apparently but two variants of the 
same vessel class, distinguished only by a trivial detail, the existence of an 
“ear” (handle). 

Eared Kuei Earless Kuei 


a. Uni-d6cor (Pl. 68 b) 

b. Bare background on figured belly Pis. 67 b, 

68 b) + 

c. Large Loop dragons on belly (Pl. 67 a) + 

d. Double-hooked Shield on forehead of T’aot’ie 

(Pis. 67 a, 68 b) + 

e. Tori flanking the T’aot’ie’s nose (Pl. 68 b) + 
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f. 

Recumbent C-hora on T’aot’ie with bottom 

Eared Kuei 

Earless Kuei 


torus (PI. 68 b) or bare (PI. 69 a) 

+ 

— 

g. 

Whorl circle in belt (PI. 68 a) 

+ 

— 

h. 

Head-turning dragon in belt (Pis. 67 b, 68 a) 

+ 

— 

i. 

Square with crescents in belt (PI. 68 a) 

+ 

— 

j- 

Vertical ribs (Pis. 2 b, 68 a) 

+ 

— 

k. 

Tail-raising birds on belly (PI. 69 b) 

+ 

— 

1. 

Rising blades on vessels with B-style d6cor 
(PI. 70 a) 

_ 

+ 

m. 

Compound lozenges in neck-belt (PL 70 b) 

— 

+ 

n. 

Stout Flanges (PI. 71a) 

— 

+ 

o. 

Recumbent single-hooked C-hom on T’aot’ie 
(PI. 71 a) 

_ 

+ 


We have witnessed here a most astonishing series of conventional contrasts 
between two so closely kindred classes of vessel. 


Let us now further compare the Eared Kuei and the Yu, both of which 
have bulging bellies above a ring foot. 

Eared Kuei Yu 


a. 

S-profiled bowl (Pis. 67 a, b, 68 a, b) 

+ 

— 

b. 

Chalice-shaped bowl (PI. 66 b) 

+ 

— 

c. 

Uni-decor (PI. 68 b) 

+ 

— 

d. 

Large Loop dragons on belly (PI. 67 a) 

+ 

— 

e. 

S-shaped horn on T’aot’ie (PI. 67 b) 

+ 

— 

f. 

Double-hooked Shield on forehead of T’aot’ie (PI. 68 b) 

+ 

— 

g. 

Tori flanking the T’aot’ie’s nose (PI. 68 b) 

+ 

— 

h. 

Compound lozenges on belly (PI. 66 b) 

+ 

— 

i. 

Whorl circle in belt (PI. 68 a) 

+ 

— 

j. 

Head-turning dragon in belt (Pis. 67 b, 68 a) 

+ 

— 

k. 

Square with crescents in belt (PI. 68 a) 

+ 

— 

1. 

C-profiled bowl (Pis. 6 a, 71 b) 

— 

+ 

m. 

Broad-bottomed bowl (PI. 72 a) 

— 

+ 

n. 

Bow-line on T’aot’ie’s forehead (PI. 72 a) 

— 

+ 

o. 

Out-curving mouth on T’aot’ie (PI. 72 a) 

— 

+ 

P- 

Compound lozenges in neck-belt (PI. 6 a) 

— 

+ 

q- 

Interlocked T’s on belly (PI. 72 b) 

— 

+ 


Again, a series of purely conventional restrictions. 

The Tsun and Ku classes are so similar, superficially judged, that it might 
seem tempting to describe the Tsun as a stout Ku or the Ku as a slender 
Tsun. However, a closer scrutiny reveals, here as in the preceding groups, that 
there are some remarkable contrasts: 
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Tsun Ku 


a. Square with crescents on bulb (PL 73 a) + — 

b. Double-hooked Shield (PL 73 b) -f — 

c. Bulb having centre bare, framed in by narrow upper and lower 

d6cor bands (Pl. 74 a) + 

d. Cicadas (Pl. 9 a) — + 

e. Snakes (Pl. 9 b) —■ -f 

f. Trunked dragons (Pl. 9 b) — -f 

g. Double d6cor belts on foot (Pl. 9 a, b) — + 

h. Figures in relief covered with spirals identical with those of 

the background (Pl. 74 b) — + 

The last point — an interesting feature — requires an explanation. The 


surfaces of T’aot’ie, Dragons etc. in relief are seldom bare, but their adorn¬ 
ment with incised lines (very often ’’Double-hooked quills” or derivates from 
that motif, see BMFEA 23, 1951, p. 39) is as a rule different from and stands 
out against the spiral pattern of the background. A remarkable deviation 
from this practice is when the surfaces instead are filled with a spiral pattern 
identical or very nearly identical with that of the background; the effect 
is to soften the contrast, to “dissimulate” the d6cor theme and make it to 
some extent melt together with the background. This technique, practically 
unknown in many classes of vessel — Ting, Li-ting, Yu, Tsun, Square Ting 
— crops up sporadically in some other classes, and is particularly common 
in the Ku and Tsiie classes. Examples: 

Ku: Pl. 9 a; BMFEA 30, Pl. 7; Pillsbury Pl. 37; Palmgren Pis. 3, 101; Cull Pl. 
9; Freer Pl. 10; Chicago Pl. 12; Visser Pl. 3; Trautmann Pl. 12; Lochow I, 
Pl. 17; Lochow II, Pl. 2; Kidder Pl. 2; Waterbury Pis. 28, 43; Seikwa Pl. 53. 
Tsiie: BMFEA 30, Pl. 9; Pillsbury Pl. 17; Freer Pl. 3; Lochow II, Pl. 3; White 
Pl. 53; Senoku Pis. 78, 79; Yenk’u, shang Pis. 29, 30. 

Square Yi: Pis. 14 a, 19 a, b, 20 b; Eumorfopoulos I, Pl. 15; Waterbury Pl. 
10; Mizuno Pl. 61. 

Eared Kuei: Marginalia I Pl. 7 b; Mizuno Pl. 27. 

Earless Kuei Marginalia I Pl. 30; Freer Pl. 9. 

P’ou: Pl. 79 a; Antiques Pl. 7. 

Kia: Freer Pl. 1. 

Lei: Chicago Pl. 9. 

The Tsun and Chi classes are so closely akin that some variants of the Chi 
have often been called Tsun in earlier works; the principal difference is that 
the Chi has a foot like a Tsun, but a “bulb” that is not set off against the 
neck but merges smoothly into the latter (Marg. II: 21). There are, however, 
some other curious contrasts: 
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Tsun Chi 


a. Uni-d6cor with Owl (Pl. 75 a) — + 

b. Double neck-belts (PI. 75 b) — + 

c. Free animal’s heads (Pl. 6 b) — + 

d. Tail-raising birds (Pl. lib) — + 


As a further example we shall examine the Round Ting and the Square 
Ting, two classes which have so much in common that they are generally 
brought together under the heading “Ting”. We shall limit the examples to 
such as have A-style d6cor elements: 


a. 

Cicadas (Pl. 5 a) 

Round Ting 

+ 

Square Ting 

+ 

b. 

Bare body, and neck-belt with Bodied T’aot’ie 
(Pl. 4 a) 

+ 


c. 

Bare legs (Pis. 5 a, 76 a) 

+ 

— 

d. 

Bow-line on T’aot’ie’s forehead (Pl. 66 b) 

+ 

— 

e. 

Whorl-circle in belt (Pl. 76 a) 

+ 

— 

f. 

Plastic heads on legs of vessels with T’aot’ie on 
belly (Pl. 76 b) 


+ 

g- 

Mask T’aot’ie or Disjointed T’aot’ie on body 
(Pis. 76 b, 77 a) 


+ 

h. 

Double-hooked shield on forehead of T’aot’ie 
(Pl. 77 b) 

_ 

+ 

i. 

“C-hooked quill” border on T’aot’ie’s horn (Pl. 
77 b) 


+ 

j- 

Double-toothed Flanges (Pl. 76 b) 

— 

+ 


Even such kindred classes as the Square Ting in A style and the Square 
Yi (with straight sides), which offer quite analogous square, flat surfaces for 
the artist’s d6cor work, evince two striking differences: 

Square Ting Square Yi 

a. Uni-d6cor (Pl. 76 b) + — 

d. Trunked dragons forming horns of T’aot’ie (Pl. 

14 a) + 

In our Marginalia I, II and III (III being the last chapter in the present 
article) we have attempted a classification of the sub-categories in a series 
of leading classes of vessels: Round Ting, Li-ting, Eared Kuei, Earless Kuei, 
Yu, Square Ting, Tsun, Ku, Chi, Square Yi, Hien, Li, Tall Kia, Broad Kia, 
Tsue and Hu. There are still some classes remaining, but they are represented 
by comparatively few specimens in known collections and therefore lend 
themselves less well to such a classification: In fact, they tell us little more 
than the classes already analysed. There are Kiie (Pl. 78 a), closely akin 
to the Tsue; Ting with supporting animals (Pl. 78 b); P’ou (Pl. 79 a), Lei 
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(PI. 79 b), Ho (PI. 80 a). Besides these there are the so-called ”Kuang” (PI. 
80 b), which have much in common with the highly disparate and freely 
varied vessels in the shape of animals in the round: birds, particularly owls, 
elephants, tigers, rams etc. Though these animal-shaped specimens happen 
to be made of bronze, and for the d6cor of their surfaces draw largely upon 
the patterns of both the A style and the B style, they can only indirectly be 
coordinated with the regular classes of vessel studied above: they belong, 
together with creations in jade, stone and ceramics, to the fascinating field 
of the sculpture of the Yin era. We have not tried to force them into some 
place within the system of the ordinary ritual vessels. 

The analysis carried out in the preceding pages served two purposes: On 
the one hand, it gave an extensive confirmation of the division into two 
principal styles (A and B); on the other hand, it gave a resume of that con¬ 
ventionalism which had established fixed rules for the shapes, the d6cor 
arrangements and the d6cor elements and details pertaining to each class of 
vessel, and the complicated system of contrasts and prohibitions resulting 
therefrom. 

This double analysis might give the impression that the archaic ritual 
bronzes constituted an extremely heterogeneous world of art products. But 
curiously enough this is not so. There is a remarkable homogeneity in this 
extensive and richly varied material from the point of view of some essential 
principles. 

In the first place, the archaic bronze art was, as has often been pointed out, 
an art that exclusively worked with animal motifs, never with motifs from 
the vegetable kingdom. In the B style there are, it is true, a few motifs which 
are not of animal origin: the Vertical ribs, the Interlocked T’s, the Compound 
lozenges, the Spikes, but those are certainly no plant motifs either. Even 
the Square with crescents derives, through a violent, gradual corruption, from 
a dragon motif, as has been shown by me in various papers. 1 ) 

The only theme that remains wholly unexplained is, in fact, the Whorl 
circle. 

In the second place, all through the bronze art studied here, there is never 
any asymmetry, no vivid scenes, no free movements of the animals depicted. 
In the realm of the A-style there is an ever-recurring fundamental arrange¬ 
ment which, though not the only one, yet is nevertheless quite predominant 
all through the many classes of vessel under discussion. On the square vessels 
each side has its symmetrically arranged scheme, as a rule one and the same 
(or else with small variations) on all four sides. In most cases, each side is 
divided into two panels by a central vertical flange; these two panels are then 
combined in the d6cor so that the central flange forms the middle line of the 
d6cor scheme. On the round vessels the surface is divided, by vertical flanges 

*) Pillsbury pp. 36, 63, 66, and BMFEA 30, pp. 192, 193. 
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or simple dividing lines, into two or four (or sometimes more) panels. Each 
such panel may form a decor field by itself, but generally two panels are com¬ 
bined so that the flange (or dividing line) between them comes to form the 
central line in a scheme extending over them both — thus in principle quite 
analogous to the arrangement of the square vessels just described. Within 
the panel or double-panel the decor surface, either as a whole (Uni-d6cor) 
or a broader or narrower horizontal belt of it, has a central figure, for instance 
a T’aot’ie (in narrow belts sometimes only the forehead Shield of a T’aot’ie), 
either flanked or not by accessory figures, Dragons, Birds etc., which always 
confront each other in the strictest symmetry. 

In the A style the background is either bare or, mostly, covered with a 
very discreet, low and fine-lined relief pattern of spirals (round or squared) 
— always the same; there are never elaborate and elegant background patterns 
of other kinds, as in the later Huai style (especially on mirrors). The principal 
decor is in the great majority of cases formed by relief into more or less broad 
surfaces and narrower bands; only when there are additional border embellish¬ 
ments (such as C-hooked quills on the borders of T’aot’ie horns or bodies, e. g. 
PI. 77 b) are there two planes of relief, the border adornments being in a 
lower relief plane than the principal d6cor. The surfaces of the raised principal 
decor figures are sometimes bare but generally adorned with incised figures, 
mostly variations of C-hooked quill figures (being short-forms for “dragon”, 
see BMFEA 23, 1951) 1 ). 

In the B style the said d6cor scheme of the A style can still be traced in 
a simplified form, mainly in the neck-belts and foot-belts. The division into 
panels is, in principle, the same, though not emphasized by stout flanges 
on the principal surface but only by tiny raised lines (rudimentary flanges) 
in the belts. It is, moreover, suggested, for instance on Kuei vessels, by 
accessories: the vertical handles (“ears”), alternating with Free animal’s 
heads, divide the surface of the vessel into four sections, corresponding to 
the panels of the A style. 

In the third place, there is a principle obtaining in all the series of classes 
that have a large, rounded belly (Round Ting, Li-ting, Eared Kuei, Earless 
Kuei, Yu, Chi, Broad Kia, Hu) or a large square body (Square Ting, Square 
Yi), according to which the neck section must never be undecorated. 2 ) Thus, 
there are three possible schemes: 

1. Uni-d6cor, the motif on the principal surface extending to the immediate 
vicinity of the rim; 

*) Sporadically we find another kind of relief technique: the motifs are expressed in thread 
relief, with the bare background visible between the threads, e. g. Seikwa PI. 6, Mengwei su 
PI. 27. Such stray cases are rare indeed. On small bronzes, on the contrary, this technique is 
quite common — could there have been some kind of filling between the thin thread-lines? 

*) Unless, of course, the vessel as a whole is entirely undecorated, as is often the case — in 
the present article we are dealing exclusively with decorated vessels. 
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2. A decorated principal surface, above which is a neck-belt with its own 
d6cor, so close to the rim that, at most, some small Rising blades can some¬ 
times be squeezed in above the belt; 

3. A bare principal surface, above which is a neck-belt with its own d6cor. 

But we never find a decorated belly and, above it, a bare neck, in the said 

classes. This principle is observed both on vessels with an A style d6cor and 
on those with a B style d6cor. 

In the fourth place, the intimate connection between all the classes of both 
styles is emphasized by a series of “neutral” elements which constitute const¬ 
antly recurring paraphernalia of the bronze d^cor and which appear in various 
classes of both A style and B style vessels: Dragons of several kinds, Whorl 
circles, Snakes, Birds, Rising blades, plastic heads on the legs, animals in 
the round on the handles of Kuei and Yu vessels, tripartite bulging lower 
parts with animal shapes in the Hien and Li classes, tall, pointed, elegantly 
out-curving legs, as well as Phallic and Mamma-shaped knobs in the Kia 
and Tsiie classes. 

There is thus an all-pervading unity on several fundamental points —* in 
spite of the many distinctions and contrasts defined above — throughout 
the realm of the archaic ritual bronze vessels: a store of d6cor elements entirely 
based on the animal kingdom; a stiff arrangement with confronting figures 
symmetrically arranged round a central feature; an invariable rule about the 
decorated neck zone; and a series of “neutral” d6cor features belonging to 
various classes of both styles. 


II 

MARGINALIA ON SOME BRONZE ALBUMS 


Square Yi 

The Square Yi is not a very common type, and judged from the specimens 
known so far it is fairly homogeneous in type: it would seem to be a model 
of a house (a granary?) with stout vertical flanges at the four comers and in 
the middle of the flat surfaces, a slanting roof and a knob at the top in the 
shape of a miniature roof. 

The most important fact is that the Square Yi nearly always has the A- 
style d6cor — in this respect forming a parallel to the Li-ting. This is highly 
remarkable, since the flat, square surfaces would lend themselves admirably 
to the surface-filling d6cor elements of the B style: Compound lozenges, Spikes, 
Interlocked T’s, Vertical ribs. It is all the more curious since it stands in 
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striking contrast to another principal vessel type with similar flat surfaces, 
the Square Ting. The latter has a large class of vessels in pure B style, 
frequently with the central field adorned with Interlocked T’s, and a great many 
specimens with Spikes. (Marg. II). The Square Yi specimens with B-style 
features are quite exceptional; we cite four such rare cases: PI. 12 a (= Yechung 
III: 22, now in Alsdorf coll. Chicago) with Dissolved T’aot’ie in the principal 
field; PI. 12 b (Oeder coll.) bare central field and a neck-belt with Dragons 
framed in by Circle bands; and Seikwa PI. 43, showing vertical ribs in the 
central field and some weird projections and toothed flanges revealing a Chou 
date. A fourth vessel, PI. 13 a (Kidder PI. 5) has a d6cor arrangement remi¬ 
niscent of 12 b, and Dissolved dragons in the belts, likewise a B-style product. 
Observe that 12 a, b and 13 a have either no Flanges at all, or only very 
thin ones. 

Unlike the Square Ting class, which has an important category with Uni- 
d6cor: large T’aot’ie reaching to the rim (Marg. II: Pis. 1, 2), the Uni-d6cor 
is quite exceptional in the Square Yi; an example in PI. 13 b (the bare back¬ 
ground and the flanking Tori on the forehead are likewise exceptional — 
features belonging to the Eared Kuei class). 

The principal types are the following: 

Type 1. Yi with straight sides, the central field showing large T’aot’ie, 
often flanked by Vertical dragons, figured neck-belt and foot-belt; the figures 
are T’aot’ie, Dragons of various kinds, Birds, but never Cicadas or Whorl 
circles — in this respect according with Square Ting but unlike Round Ting 
and Li-ting. 

The formation of the T’aot’ie is of particular interest. Just as in the Square 
Ting class and the Li-ting, we find here both Bodied T’aot’ie, Mask T’aot’ie 
and Disjointed T’aot’ie — Round Ting had only the first, Kuei and Yu the 
first two but not the third. But whereas all those classes of vessel in most 
cases had T’aot’ie with Recumbent C horns, less often Standing C horns or 
Recumbent S horns (Yu not even these), we find the S horn predominant 
in the Square Yi class, and, a particularly remarkable feature, this Recumbent 
S horn has in most cases been transformed into a Trunked dragon with Bottle 
horns. Nothing corresponding to this has been found in any of the vessel 
classes studied so far in our Marginalia. 

Mask T’aot’ie: 

With Dragon horns and Vertical dragons: PI. 14 a (Wesson coll.); the same 
in Eumorfopoulos I: 15; Ill. Cat. p. 584; Li Chi: The Beginnings of Chinese 
Civilization PI. 6; Seligman, Frontispiece. 

With Dragon’s horns: PI. 14 b; PI. 15 a (= Trautmann PI. 8); PI. 15 b 
(C. T. Loo). 

With Recumbent C horns: PI. 16 a (C. T. Loo); PI. 16 b (Sedgwick coll.); 
Hakkaku Pl. 20; vessel in Albright coll.; also our PI. 1 a. 
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Bodied T’aot’ie: 

With Standing C horns: PL 17 a (= Lochow II: 13); PL 17 b (Ernest Erick¬ 
son coll.); Pl. 18 a (Cull coll.). 

With Recumbent C horns: PL 18 b (= Waterbury Pl. 4); White, Pl. 16; 
vessel in Cincinnati Museum. 

Disjointed T’aot’ie: 

With Dragon’s horns: Pl. 19 a (Metropolitan Museum New York); Pl. 

19 b (Bluett); vessel in Freer Gallery. 

With Recumbent C horns: Pl. 20 a. 

With Recumbent S horns: Pl. 20 b. 

Type 2 . Yi with central part slightly out-curving. The Unid6cor is here so 
rare as to be exceptional: Pl. 13 b, Mask T’aot’ie; further an Owl in Seikwa 
Pl. 44. 

The normal type is T’aot’ie in the central field, figured neck-belt and foot- 
belt, thus closely agreeing with type 1 above. 

Bodied T’aot’ie: 

Pl. 21 a (Nelson Gallery); Chicago Pl. 24; Nedzu Pl. 18; Freer Pl. 21 (with 
flanges broken through into tooth-like projections, an Early Chou feature); 
Senoku I: Pl. 27 (here De-tailed birds in the neck-belt — admixture of a 
B-style feature). * 

Mask T’aot’ie: 

Pl. 21 b (Museum of Fine Arts Boston) (with the cut-through flanges turned 
into Bird shapes); Pl. 22 a with Vertical dragons (Mrs. Chr. Holmes coll.). 

Disjointed T’aot’ie: Pl. 22 b (Brundage coll.) (with double neck-belts, the 
upper sloping inwards). 

The most curious difference between types 1 and 2 is that the latter never 
has the S horns of the T’aot’ie transformed into Trunked dragons, as on type 
1. We mostly find Recumbent C horns with C-hooked quill border, a type of 
horn which we have earlier met with in the Square Ting class (but not, for 
instance, in the Ting, Li-ting, Kuei and Yu classes). 

Hien 

The Hien class is fundamentally a Li tripod below, with a bowl applied 
on top. 

The lower part has the three bulging compartments characteristic of the 
Li, and since these lend themselves admirably to a more plastic adornment 
than the surfaces of the other classes of vessel, they are regularly fashioned 
into more or less free-sculptured animal’s heads. These heads have much 
in common with the T’aot’ie, but they always have the nearly straight pointed 
bovine horns, which are comparatively rare in the T’aot’ie d6cor on surfaces. 
These sculptured heads do not, of course, range the vessels into any of the 
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principal styles — it is common, for instance, for the handles of Kuei vessels 
to have vividly sculptured animals or animal’s heads quite irrespective of 
the style of d6cor on the surface of the vessels. 

The upper part, the bowl, thus goes its own way, in regard to d6cor forma¬ 
tion, quite irrespective of the T’aot’ie-like heads on the lower part. Many 
specimens have no d6cor at all on the bowl, or else only two raised parallel 
lines round the neck. But the Hien that are decorated regularly have the 
ddcor elements of the B style, never those of the A style. There are two types: 

Type 1. Bare belly, neck-belt with B-style features: 

With animal triple band (= Dissolved T’aot’ie): PI. 23 a; the same in 
Seikwa PI. 98, Koop PI. 20, Mengwei su 9, Paoyiin 39, Shierkia V: 20, Tsun 
2: 24, Senoku 13, Shant’u 51, Kwankaro, shang 44, Loo 1940 PI. 10, White 
PI. 65, Ackerman PI. 28, Ill. Cat. p. 17, vessels in Mus. Fine Arts, Boston, 
0. Roberts coll., Zurich Museum, etc. 

With animal triple band framed in by Circle bands: Payoiin 38, Tsun 2: 25. 

With De-tailed birds: PI. 23 b (MFEA). 

With Dragonized T’aot’ie: PI. 24 a (= Pillsbury PI. 11). 

With S dragons: Senoku I: 14. 

Type 2. Belly with Hanging blades, figured neck-belt: PI. 24 b (Young 
Museum), on the Blades Dissolved T’aot’ie. A similar vessel in Cheng ts’iu 
kuan ki kin t’u 11. 


Li 

The Li tripod, a primitive type with its roots in prehistoric ceramics, has, 
as principal part, the three bulky hollow upper parts of the legs, outwardly 
appearing as three roundedly protruding compartments. Under the Hien 
class above it was already stated that these protruding parts were partic¬ 
ularly well adapted for a representation in plastic form of animal’s heads, 
these latter normally being some kind of T’aot’ie, yet of a more pronounced 
bovine type than the mostly current T’aot’ie versions. As already stated 
(under Hien), these animal’s heads do not attribute the vessel to any particular 
style (A or B), being analogous to accessories of other classes of vessel such 
as the ears of the Kuei etc. 

Type 1. It should be observed, first, that a considerable number of Li 
have no d6cor at all in the neck-belt which usually crowns the said bulky 
compartments (for an exceptional case in which the animal’s face on the latter 
reaches to the rim see PI. 62 a). Such Li, sometimes with pointed legs, range 
from stiff and stem to highly elegant and weak specimens. 

Examples: PI. 25 a (MFEA); PI. 25 b (Albright Gallery, Buffalo). Further: 
Visser PI. 1, Kwankaro, shang 12, Tsun 2: 20, BMFEA 9, PI. 7; Vessels in 
collections Brundage, Gump, C. T. Loo, etc. 

Type 2 . When there is a real d6cor, along with the more or less plastic 
animal’s heads on the bulging legs, that is, in the neck-belt, the d6cor elements 
are always those of the B style, mostly Animal triple band, or else strongly 
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dissolved Dragons or Eyed band with diagonals etc., never the Bodied T’aot’ie 
or the Cicadas so common in the closely kindred classes Bound Ting and Li-ting. 

Examples: PL 26 a (= Mizuno PL 90); Pl. 26 b (MFEA); Exhibition Pl. 
1: 258; Seikwa Pl. 95; Koop Pl. 2; Shukan Pl. 13. Sometimes the heads on 
the legs are violently reduced, e. g. Pl. 27 a (C. T. Loo); 27 b (Seattle Art 
Museum). 

Type 3. In a third group, the heads on the bulging legs have been replaced 
by regular B-style Dissolved T’aot’ie: Pl. 28 a; Pl. 28 b (Mus. Cemuschi); 
Eumorfopoulos I: Pl. 2; vessel in MFEA. 

Type 4. A large group has the bulging legs bare, and the d6cor of the 
neck-belt always consists of B-style features (Animal triple band, Eyed 
band with diagonals etc.) or simple spirals. 

Examples: Pl. 29 a (MFEA); Pl. 29 b (Bluett); Sungchai 6; Chengsung, 
shang 26; Ill. Cat. 1; Voretzsch 39; Wuying 37; Seligman Pl. 7; Kwankaro, 
shang 40, etc. Occasionally the Li has been provided with uprights, like a 
Kia, and a side handle, Pl. 29 b (for an eccentric specimen, which is likewise 
a Li with uprights, see Lochow II: Pl. 9). 

Tall Kia 

By “tall” I mean that the body of the vessel is more high than broad; 
the Tall Kia has an entirely or at least approximately flat bottom. There are 
two kinds of top knobs on the uprights. One is somewhat “bobbin”-shaped, 
in fact of phallic origin, see BMFEA 14, 1942; the other, flat-bottomed and 
rounded on top, often with a “nipple”, is probably meant to be a counterpart 
to the former; we shall call it Mamma-shaped. The legs of the Tall Kia, and 
likewise of the Broad Kia described in the next section, are the pointed legs 
characteristic of the large Tsiie class, thus constituting a close affinity between 
these classes. Such pointed legs are very rare in the Ting and Li-ting classes 
For a Ting with pointed legs belonging to H. M. the King of Sweden see 
Palmgren Pl. 1. 

A style 

Type 1. The principal surface is divided into two broad horizontal belts, 
each with A-style d6cor elements: mostly Bodied T’aot’ie, sometimes flanked 
by Vertical dragons. The animals are often strongly stylized, well on their 
way to being Dragonized or even Dissolved T’aot’ie. Above there are Rising 
blades. The knobs are Phallic-shaped. On the legs there are incised Hanging 
blades. 

Examples: Pl. 30 a (= Freer Pl. 4); Pl. 30 b (= Chicago Pl. 8); BMFEA 
20, Pl. 9 (MFEA); Nedzu Pl. 9; Seikwa Pl. 67; Yechung III, shang 35; Lochow 
I, Pl. 19; Lochow II, Pl. 3 (here an admixture of a B element, Square with 
crescents, in the upper belt); vessels in Mus. Fine Arts Boston, etc. 

Type 2. The belts and their d6cor the same as in the preceding group, 
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but no Rising blades, nor Hanging blades on the legs; mostly different knobs. 
Examples: 

Mamma-shaped knobs: Pl. 31 a (Rohss Museum); Heusden PL 1; Shukan 
Pl. 24; Paoyiin 116; vessels in the Kleykamp coll, and in the Ueno Museum. 
In rare instances only one belt: Pl. 31 b. 

Phallic knobs: Mizuno Pl. 33; Kanan Pl. 49. (An eccentric vessel in Senoku 
88 has the lower part of the body in a Li shape and curiously formed birds 
on the uprights). 

B style 

Type 3. The same general arrangement as under 1. above: two horizontal 
d£cor belts, but no Rising blades nor Hanging blades on the legs; Mamma¬ 
shaped knobs. Examples: 

With Dissolved T’aot’ie: Pl. 32 a (C. T. Loo); Li Chi, The Beginnings of 
Chinese Civilization Pl. 46; Seikwa Pl. 69 (this one with birds on the uprights). 

With Animal triple band: Pl. 32 b; a quite similar specimen Kidder Pl. 
12; Pl. 33 a (MFEA) the belts here framed in by Circle bands; vessel in the 
Museum of Fine Arts Boston; KSkogaku Taikei 6, Figs. 1 and 6 (both vessels 
in the Shanghai Museum) with Circle bands around upper belt only. 

Type 4. D6cor belt on lower part only, no Rising blades nor Hanging blades 
on the legs. Mamma-shaped knobs. Examples: 

With Dissolved T’aot’ie: Pl. 33 b (coll, of H. M. the King of Sweden); 
Pl. 34 a (Gump coll.); Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. 1927, Jaekel Abb. 7 (with Circle 
bands). 

Type 5. D6cor belt on upper part only; no Rising blades nor Hanging blades 
on the legs; Mamma-shaped knobs: 

With Animal triple band and Circle bands: Pl. 34 b (Rohss Museum); 

Without Circle bands: White Pl. 81; Heusden Pl. 3. 

Pl. 62 b is like the preceding, but has three large Whorl circles, incised, 
on the lower part. 

Broad Kia 

The Broad Kia has a stout, rounded body, closely reminiscent of that of 
the Kuei, like the latter mostly with an S profile; but it is sometimes broadened 
out so that the rim forms an oval (sometimes even a square). 

A curious contrast between this type of Kia and the Tall Kia described 
above is this: whereas our Broad Kia has the same two types of knobs described 
there — the Phallic knob and the Mamma-shaped knob — it has, in a 
large sub-category, a third type: the Roof-shaped knob which we found to 
be the regular one in the Yi class. 

A style 

Type 1. The most common type has T’aot’ie (Bodied, Mask or Disjointed,) 
either flanked or not flanked by Vertical dragons or other animal figures on 
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the belly; above this a figured neck-belt; above this again Rising blades; 
Phallic knobs (sometimes made square); often but not always Hanging blades 
on the legs. 

Examples: PI. 35 a (Sommerville coll.); PI. 35 b (= Pillsbury PL 15); Freer 
PL 1; Pillsbury Pis. 12, 14; Ackerman Pl. 19; K’ao ku hue pao 7 (1954) Pl. 
15 (two vessels); Senoku II: 87; Yechung I: 21. 

The same but for Mamma-shaped knobs: Pl. 36 a (Academia Sinica), the 
T’aot’ie well on its way to becoming Dissolved. The same but for Roof-shaped 
knobs: Pl. 36 b; further: Waterbury Pl. 73 (Nelson Gallery of Art). 

Type 2 . Belly d6cor like the preceding, but no Rising blades and no Hanging 
blades on the legs: 

With Mamma-shaped knobs: Pl. 37 a (= Hakkaku Pl. 18); BMFEA 9 
Pl. 26; Chicago Pl. 5. 

With Roof-shaped knobs: Pl. 37 b (= Visser Pl. 7) vessel in the Vignier coll. 

A specimen in the Albright Art Gallery Buffalo (Consten, Das alte China 
Pl. 28) has the body very nearly square and Hanging blades on the legs. 

B style 

Specimens clearly documenting themselves as B-style products are quite 
rare in this class in contrast to what we found in the Tall Kia class. There 
are, however — besides some exceptional cases of a B-style d6cor, here Dissolv¬ 
ed T’aot’ie covering the belly — a certain number of vessels with a bare 
belly and a figured neck-belt, the latter never having A-style elements but 
“neutral” ones (Dragons etc.). This latter arrangement of the decor always 
indicates B style in the large Kuei class (Kuei with bare belly never have 
A-style d6cor features, but regularly B-style elements in the neck-belt), and, 
since there is a strong analogy precisely between the Kuei and Kia classes 
(the latter having a bowl closely akin to that of the former), we should conclude 
that these few Kia with a bare belly belong to the B-style class. Examples: 

Belly covered with Dissolved T’aot’ie: Pl. 38 a. 

Belly bare, figured neck-belt: 

With Phallic knobs: 38 b (here no Rising blades; Fogg Museum); Seikwa 
Pl. 70 (here Rising blades); 

With Mamma-shaped knobs: Pl. 39 a (no rising blades, curiously dissolved 
Cicadas in the neck-belt). 

Tsiie 

The Tsiie class is the largest of all the archaic types. There are hundreds of 
specimens in Chinese, Japanese and Western collections; we can register 
here only a few examples of the leading sub-categories. 

The Tsiie has strong affinities with the preceding Broad Kia class, but also 
important differences. There are, for instance, as a rule no Hanging blades 
on the legs (a few isolated exceptions do occur, e. g. Seikwa I Pl. 5), not even 
in the large groups with Rising blades in the neck region — in the Kia class 
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the former was regularly combined with the latter. Again, the Tsiie has the 
two principal types of knobs on the uprights already studied under Kia: 
the Phallic knob and the Mamma-shaped knob (they both occur in the A 
and the B style alike), but it practically never has the Roof-shaped knob, 
which characterizes an important group of the Broad Kia (one stray excep¬ 
tion, a Tsiie showing this kind of knob, in Mizuno, P. 37). 

A style 

Type 1 . We have here first vessels with A-style decor elements, in this case 
always a real T’aot’ie (Bodied, Mask or Disjointed), either flanked or not 
flanked by Vertical dragons in a broad belt on the belly, surmounted by Rising 
blades; these latter are prolonged under the spout and the wing, and sometimes 
these drawn-out blades are filled with some extra figure, Dragon or Snake. 
In most cases there are Flanges. This category is very large, good specimens 
are to be found in a great many collections and publications. 

Examples: PI. 39 b (= Shuang kien ki kin 38); PI. 40 a (MFEA; Vertical 
dragons); PI. 40 b (Hardt coll.; Dragon under spout); PI. 41 a (MFEA; Vertical 
dragons); further: BMFEA 30, PI. 9 (Wesson coll.); Freer PI. 3; Ackerman 
PI. 24; Koop PI. 17; Heusden PI. 5; Kidder PL 11; White Pis. 2, 53; Yechung 
III, 48; Shukan PI. 23; Seikwa PI. 57; Mengwei, Sii 29; Chengsung, chung 
19, 23, 26; Senoku 75—78; Lochow II: 3 (on this specimen admixture of a 
B element in a neck-belt: Squares with crescents); and many more. 

In some cases the T’aot’ie is well on the way to becoming a Dissolved T’aot’ie 
(B style); for such a hybrid vessel see PI. 41 b; a similar case for instance in 
Pillsbury PL 17. 

Type 2 . A much smaller category has the same A-style d6cor on the belly, 
but no Rising blades above it; in this respect it agrees, as we shall see, with 
the B-style categories, and, in fact, in our present group we seldom find any 
really forceful, unadulterated T’aot’ie (such as Pl. 39 b above); the T’aot’ie 
is mostly simplified, but it is still clearly discernible: not really dissolved, as 
in the B-style class, but on the way to becoming so. 

Example: Pl. 42 a (= Shuang Kien ki kin, shang 42); Pl. 42 b (^= Shierkia 
7: 13); Pl. 43 a. Further: White Pl. 100; Visser Pl. 8; Mengwei, shang 45, 48; 
Yechung II, shang 27; Yenk’u, shang 38; Senoku 79. 

In the A style and in the present group without Rising blades I would 
place the vessel in Pl. 43 b (MFEA) because of its forceful and high relief 
in the formation of the bird whose crest at the same time is the horn of a 
T’aoti’e — a unique specimen. 

B style 

Type 3. A considerable category has the B-style element Dissolved T’aot’ie 
in a broad belt, sometimes framed-in by Circle bands, which covers the major 
part of the belly. There are no Rising blades here. 
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Examples: PL 44 a; PL 44 b (= Yechung II, shang 30); Pl. 45 a (= Shuang- 
kien ki kin, shang 40); Further: Trautmann 15; Yechung II, shang 32; Yenk’u, 
shang 39; Shant’u 152, Shierkia 4: 20; Chengsung, chung 14, 15, 22. 

In the broad belt we sometimes find the T’aot’ie-Dragon distorted in the 
curious way shown in Pl. 45 b (MFEA); specimens of the same kind in Seikwa 
59, Senoku 82, Shant’u 154. 

Type 4. In another group the B-style pattern of the preceding group has 
spread up to the rim and the under side of the spout and the wing. Sometimes 
eyes of Dissolved T’aot’ie appear repeated at successive heights, in extreme 
cases as many as four sets: Pl. 40 a; Pl. 46 b; Further: Seligman Pl. 4; Tsun 
2: 50; Seikwa Pl. 60; Shierkia 9: 2; Yenk’u, shang 26; Shant’u 150. 

Type 5. A large category has the B-style element Animal triple band (i. e. 
Dissolved T’aot’ie compressed within a band) on the belly, either framed-in 
or not by Circle bands. No Rising blades. 

Examples: Pl. 47 a (MFEA); Pl. 47 b (= Hakkaku Pl. 10); Pl. 48 a (= 
Senoku 83); Further: Senoku Pl. 83; Chengsung, Chung 33, etc. Sometimes 
the band, instead of an Animal triple band, shows other simple B-style features, 
for instance Band with diagonals, Pl. 48 b. 

An interesting variant is shown in Pl. 03 a (MFEA): the Whorl circle, so 
common in the Kuei class, does not, as a rule, occur in the Tsiie class; so far 
as I know, this specimen is unique. 

Type 6. A small but interesting category, important because it is a con¬ 
servative remainder from a very early type, is the Tsiie with a flat bottom. 
It seems to have been produced in the workshops both of the A-style and the 
B-style artisans. A-style elements appear to adorn specimens in Seikwa Pl. 
62, in K’ao ku hue pao 7 (1954) Pl. 27 and in Mizuno Pis. 30, 37 (all too indis¬ 
tinct to bear reproduction). Our Pis. 49 a (Gump coll.) and 49 b (Metrop. Mus. 
of Art) both show the Dissolved T’aot’ie of the B-style (a specimen similar 
to Pl. 49 a in Mizuno Pl. 18), and Pl. 50 a (= Senoku Pl. 85) gives the same 
in two belts, moreover with the B-style element Circle band; a similar speci¬ 
men in White Pl. 78. 


Hu 

The Hu flasks (some variants of which have inappropriately been called 
Yu in both Chinese and Western works, including some of my own) may be 
divided into two principal groups: Stout-necked Hu, mostly large and forceful 
vessels, and Slender-necked Hu, often smaller and possessing a weaker kind 
of elegance. 


Stout-necked Hu 

This class is not very comprehensive but contains some of the most imposing 
types of ritual vessels. 
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A style 

Type 1 . The principal group is the Hu with a forceful T’aot’ie (Bodied, 
Mask or Disjointed) on the belly, either flanked or not by Vertical dragons. 
An important detail here is that several prominent specimens have the horns 
in the shape of Trunked dragons, a feature otherwise known only from the 
Square Yi vessels. Besides this motif in the principal broad belt there are 
subordinate belts with a richly varied A-style d6cor. We find: 

One neck-belt only, PI. 50 b (a similar vessel in the Buffalo Museum); 
another specimen in Trautmann PI. 10 (though here with the admixture of 
a B element: Eyed band with diagonals in the foot-belt); one more specimen 
Yechung I, shang 17. A vessel with a less stem, more elegant d6cor in PI. 51 a 
(= Seikwa PL 134); a similar one but with Dragons in the neck-belt in Kobi- 
jutsu PL 15. 

Three d6cor belts above the principal one: Pl. 51 b (Portland Museum); 
Pl. 52 a; Jung No. 709 (Dragon’s horns). 

Four d6cor belts above the principal one: Pl. 52 b (Freer Gallery); a similar 
one (Dragon’s horns) in Staatl. Mus. Berlin; specimens in colls. Oeder, Brundage 
etc. 

A vessel in Pl. 03 b, the toothed flanges of which indicate a Chou date, has 
an admixture of B d6cor: Circle band. 

Type 2 . A limited category has a bare belly and a neck-belt with T’aot’ie: 
Pl. 53 a (Malmo Museum); Pl. 53 b (Academia Sinica) = K’ao ku hue pao 7 
(1954) Pl. 10; two more specimens, one with short Rising blades above the 
neck-belt (ibid.); Jung No. 710. This category, though very small, is interesting 
since it forms a counterpart to a certain category of Round Ting (Marg. I: 
299, type d), but has no similar counterparts in Li-ting, Kuei or Yu. 


B style 

Vessels having a d6cor on the belly with B-style elements are very rare. 
One example is Pl. 54 a (MFEA), which both on the belly and in the upper 
neck-belt has a very elaborate T’aot’ie (with long rows of quills) which is 
strongly Dissolved. Another instance in Senoku Pl. 73. The normal types all 
have a non-figured belly. There are two principal groups. 

Type 3. Belly bare, neck-belt (placed fairly low) with Animal triple band, 
either framed-in or not by Circle bands; foot-belt either bare or figured with 
B-style elements or showing “neutral” elements (Dragons etc.). This category 
is very large and only a few examples can be cited here: Pl. 54 b (MFEA); 
Pl. 55 a (here Animal triple band and Circle bands, in foot-belt Eyed band 
with diagonals). Further: Pillsbury Pl. 26; Visser Pl. 14; BMFEA 9, Pl. 46; 
Seikwa Pl. 131; Voretzsch Abb. 26; Trautmann Pl. 11 has Dragons in the 
neck-belt but the B-style element De-tailed birds in the foot-belt. Occasionally 
there are no B elements in the belts but only “neutral” features (Dragons, 
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Spiral bands etc.) but then the general arrangement and the very low and 
discreet relief in the narrow belts makes it natural to place such specimens in 
our present group. Examples: Wuying 127; Exhibition PL 14: 22 (with spout) 
etc. 

Type 4. Belly bare except for a cross-band in low relief, in the centre 
of which is the Diamond in high relief which is a common adornment on the 
forehead of the T’aot’ie (see for instance Pis. 18 a, 25 a, 51 a); neck-belt and, 
often, foot-belt with the B-style elements De-tailed birds or Animal triple 
band. 

Examples: PI. 55 b; Further: Seikwa Pis. 82—84. 

Slender-necked Hu 

Type 5 . Vessels with a broadly bulging belly. They are highly disparate, 
and we can only give a few examples: 


A style 

PI. 50 a (Brundage coll.); PL 50 b (Cranbrook Academy); Pl. 57 a (= Mizuno 
Pl. 47); Pl. 57 b (Academia Sinica); Pl. 58 a (Mus. f. Kunst u. Gewerbe Ham¬ 
burg); a fairly similar vessel Pillsbury Pl. 29. 


B style 

Pl. 58 b (Freer Gallery) with Interlocked T’s, Animal triple band, Dissolved 
T’aot’ie; a somewhat analogous vessel Pillsbury Pl. 30; Pl. 59 a (Erickson coll.) 
with Dissolved T’aot’ie; Pl. 59 b (Mus. Guimet) and a fairly similar vessel 
Lochow II, Pl. 5; Pl. 00 a (MFEA) with Circle bands; very similar specimens 
in Yechung III: 33, Lochow II, Pl. 10, Consten Pl. 10 and Pillsbury Pl. 27; 
Pl. 00 b (= Pillsbury Pl. 20) with Animal triple band, Circle bands and (in 
foot-belt) Eyed band with diagonals; kindred vessels in Visser Pl. 14, Paoyiin 
84, Shuangkien kikin, shang 19 and in many collections (C. D. Carter, Van- 
notti, v. d. Heydt etc.). 

Type 6 . Tall and slender Hu, all in B-style: Pl. 01 a (= Seikwa Pl. 137); 
a similar vessel Seikwa Pl. 138; Pl. 01 b (= Seikwa Pl. 139); a similar vessel 
in Eumorfopoulos I, Pl. 23. 
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THE FIRST FLORAL PATTERNS ON 
CHINESE BRONZES 


BY 

BO GYLLENSVARD 


The comprehensive collection of early Chinese bronzes belonging to His 
Majesty the King of Sweden contains among other things a stylistically very 
interesting item reproduced in our plate I. It is a kind of finial consisting of 
a circular disc attached to a tubular handle, the latter with two loops for 
fixing. On the top of the disc is a five-petalled flower enframed by a plait 
pattern. The ovoid petals have a broad base, are pointed towards their tips 
and are closely set beside each other. A flat band with two incised parallel 
lines within it forms the outline. The surface is covered with scales arranged 
in four regular rows and at the base three small petals are inscribed. The 
scales and small petals are hatched with thin lines and the centre shows a 
broad zone inside the flat band which is covered with false granulation re¬ 
miniscent of the stamen knobs, and five circular knobs, each on a flat disc. 
Inside the stamens is an indentation to hold some kind of inlay such as tur¬ 
quoise. 

Undoubtedly this is the picture of a real flower, most probably a lotus 
(Nelumbium Speciosum), with the petals spread out in a way we are used to 
find in Buddhistic art from the centuries A.D. The handle is adorned with a 
double t’aot’ieh mask of a type that contradicts this dating. It shows clear 
similarities with the monsters found on many bronzes from the Huai Style 
period. As an example among many others we may mention the masks on 
the handles of the magnificent Chien vessels in the Pillsbury collection (Karl- 
gren, Cat.No.51, and the Freer Gallery of Art Cat. P1.30) which come from 
Hui-hsien and can be dated not later than 543 B.C. 1 ) (PI. I c). It is astonishing 
to find the lotus pattern on a bronze about a thousand years earlier than 
might be expected, but a closer study of the Huai bronzes will reveal a whole 
group of floral patterns of a similar kind. The very details of the present 
d4cor show typical Huai traces. The plait pattern enframing the lotus is 
common on the Huai vessels and by Karlgren listed under No. 63 of Huai 
patterns. 2 ) Good examples of this motif are found on the Hu vases from Chi- 
hsien, which will be described later on (PI. VI a). The vertical-scale pattern 


*) B. Karlgren, The Catalogue of the Pillsbury Collection of Chinese Bronzes. Minneapolis 
1052. 

*) B. Karlgren, Yin and Chou in Chinese bronzes. BMFEA, 8, 1936, p. 131. 
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is listed as No. 56 among typical Middle Chou patterns which were inherited 
by the Huai artists. 8 ) It is not so common during Huai and the hatched variety 
in particular is rarely found. It is exemplified on one of the Chung bells in 
Pillsbury collection, no. 59 (PI. I d). 

Another characteristic Huai motif is the (false) granulation which is now 
introduced for the first time on bronzes. Karlgren calls this pattern “granu¬ 
lation filling” and has listed it as No. II among the Huai motifs in “Huai 
and Han”. 4 ) 

Several of the characteristic details on the bronze finial in question have 
indicated an early Huai date for the piece and further studies of flower designs 
in the Huai style will confirm this opinion. This bronze and a group of other 
small Huai style bronzes in His Majesty’s collection provide fine examples of 
early floral patterns in the Chinese art and have induced the following study 
of this special field. 

From various investigations of the archaic Chinese bronzes we have learnt 
that zoomorphic and geometric patterns are the only ones in existence. In 
vain we look for any floral design on the sacrificial vessels from Yin and early 
Chou and the same is true of the profane bronzes of that era. 5 ) When the 
Middle Chou style passes into the Huai Style a great change takes place. The 
exuberant baroque replaces the artistically poor and heavy Middle Chou. 
Many new patterns appear together with those inherited from the older style, 
and still others are taken up from the Yin and early Chou. Karlgren has care¬ 
fully treated the fascinating transition to and the development of the new 
style 8 ) and also listed the various motifs. In the following observations we 
shall confine ourselves to one group of these motifs, namely those which can 
be called floral patterns. When they occur, they do not — with a few excep¬ 
tions — play any predominant role in the total ornamentation, but they 
reveal the fact that several new patterns were now adopted which were quite 
foreign to the archaic bronze art. 

A closer study of the Huai bronzes excavated during the past 40 years 
from such sites as Li-yu, Hsin-cheng Hsien, Ch’i-hsien, Huei-hsien, Chin- 
ts’un, Shou-chou and Ch’ang-sha gives the result that quite a large number 
of specimens are adorned with flowers in a more or less naturalistic rendering. 
A rosette flower of the type shown in PI. I might naturally be expected to be 
found as the top decoration of a bronze vessel. When it appears on a Ting it 
is on the lid, as can be seen on a globular Ting in the collection of Mr Avery 


*) Karlgren, op. tit. p. 118. 

4 ) B. Karlgren, Huai and Hem. BMFEA, 13, 1941, p. 28. 

*) Kuo Pao-chiin in his Report on the last excavations at Anyang, published in Chung kuo 
k’ao ku hsiieh-pao, V 1951 , has described a bronze Ko with textile fragments on the blade as 
being decorated with an “8-petailed flower ornament”, but this pattern has nothing to do with 
a flower. In reality it shows what Karlgren has called ‘‘square with crescents” and has a zoomor¬ 
phic origin (see his Pillsbury catalogue, p. 35). 

•) B. Karlgren, Yin and Chou, p. 149 ff. 
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Brundage (PL II b). 7 ) The four-petalled flower, Pl. II c, is the central motif 
on the cover and undoubtedly recalls the flower in Pl. I. It is simpler, with 
four instead of five petals, but these have a similar outline in the shape of a 
flat band, and here the surface is likewise adorned with a scale pattern. The 
scales have now obtained a false granulation instead of hatching, as on the 
quadrupeds from Li-yii in the Pillsbury, Freer and (formerly) Oppenheim 
collections. 8 ) Granulation is also used for the “stamen border” with spiral vo¬ 
lutes a s additional ornaments; moreover the centre is here sunk. In spite of 
the differences between the flowers in Pl. I and Pl. IE b they must be classi¬ 
fied within the same family. The Ting has a decoration on its sides which de¬ 
finitely places it in the early Huai-style period. The vessel has many coun¬ 
terparts among the bronzes from Li-yii and probably comes from that site. 

A Ting of the same globular form but with incised geometrical pattern 
(originally inlaid with gold and silver) in the Pillsbury collection has a flower 
at the same place on the cover (Pl. II a). The bronze is described in Karlgren’s 
catalogue under No. 49 and dated in the Huai-style period but without any 
determination of its origin or date. 9 ) Inside the top ring on the lid — which 
can serve as a foot when the lid is used separately and inverted — we find 
a double four-petalled flower of yet another variety. The top petals show a 
naturalistic design of a tree-like vein system (fig. 1). The outlines of these 
petals are much the same as those in Pl. I b and Pl. II c, and the central zone 
has (false) granulation which gives the idea of stamens in regular rows. Here 
too, sunk centre may have been intended to hold an inlaid stone. The type 
of decoration on the sides of the vessel is closely akin to that on the Chin- 
ts’un bronzes of an early date, viz. 6th—5th cent. B. C. 

A third Ting with a floral pattern on the lid belongs to MFEA. 10 ) The cover 
of this small vessel has on the top a star-like rosette flower with six petals 
which are more strongly geometrical than the preceding ones (fig. 2). Each 
petal is a heart-shaped leaf on a short stem, attached to a circular double 
line, and inside this comes granular filling of the same kind as on the flower 
just described above. The date of this Ting is not easy to determine, but the 
relief bands around its belly and cover are of a somewhat later type. The closest 
parallel to this Ting is a Ho among the Cull bronzes (cat. No. 17) which is 
dated by Yetts to the 4th or 3rd cent. B.C. and is reported to come from 
Shou-hsien. u ) 

The rosette flower in yet another variety is repeated around the belly of a 
Ting in the Fuji collection 1 *) which is very similar in type to those from Li-yii. 


7 ) S. Umehara, Etude des bronzes des royaumes combattants. Kyoto 1036, pis. XXX, XXXI. 
•) S. Umehara, op. cit. pis. XX, XXI. 

9 ) B. Karlgren, op. cit. 

10 ) B. Karlgren, Some Bronzes in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, BMFEA, 21, 1040, 
pl. 23:1. 

11 ) P. Yetts, The Cull Chinese Bronzes, London 1030. 
u ) S. Umehara, op. cit. pl. XL. 
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The rosette has here rounded petals instead of pointed ones, but the centre 
is here likewise a granular band (fig. 3). 

The most characteristic feature of the three flowers in Pis. I b, II c and 
fig. 3 is the naturalistic design, which is most of all reminiscent of a lotus. 
Another type of naturalistic flower, however, is also found on some small 
bronze objects of the same period, but in this case the flowers are modelled 
in full round and not in relief or incised. MFEA owns a bronze item of unknown 
use but probably having served as the cover of an incense burner (PI. Ill 
a—c). 13 ) From an oval band serving as base, an openwork construction of 
interlaced dragons constitutes a dome with the dragons* heads peeping out 
in all four directions. The two largest dragons (or lizards?) are placed on top 
of the dome, the largest one with its head visible above a monster mask of an 
unusual type (PI. Ill c). The monster has open jaws with large teeth, its tongue 
hangs down and the eyes are framed in by hatched bands; above this there 
are “warts’*. If this creature represents the front of the lid, the back has a 
smaller dragon, which appears under a double crescent ornament. On the long 
sides of the dome two more dragons have their heads protruding above a 
ring-ornament kept in place by the curling bodies of snake dragons. The tall 
bodies of the animals have incised parallel lines; at their meeting points are 
“warts”, which have most probably held inlaid stones (turquoises or such-like). 
The most surprising feature of this specimen is, however, the four stems with 
star-like flowers, which rise up from the rounded comers. Each flower is an 
open chalice with five petals and the sunken centre has an edge suitable for 
holding a stone. The interior of the petals is adorned with parallel lines, which 
give the impression of being veins. 

When Karlgen published this exquisite bronze, he knew of no parallel, but, 
in fact, there exists a similar piece belonging to Mr. Paul Singer, who has 
recently reproduced it in a descriptive article. 14 ) — fig. 4. — He describes it as 
follows: “The little piece in my collection (fig. 6) is not exactly the same as 
his (sc. Karlgren’s in BMFEA). Here the lizards’ heads have disappeared. 
The interlacing has become stylized and purely decorative; the flowers on 
their short stems have only four petals and not the remarkable five that his 
object has. Still we are obviously dealing with the same thing of the same 
period. Two loops on the underside show that it could be attached to some 
object that fitted the hollow. I cannot quite see it as a lid of a vessel, but have 
no suggestion on my part as to its use.” 

Judging by the reproduction in his article, Mr. Singer’s bronze is more 
rectangular than the one belonging to the MFEA, and the dragons have 
obviously been deprived of their heads and changed into an interlaced pattern 
of snake-like curves with “warts” at many junctions. The flowers are indeed 
four-petalled instead of five-petalled, but for the rest they have the same 


M ) B. Karlgren, Notes on four Bronzes, BMFEA, 26, 1954. 

14 ) P. Singer, The “unique” objects in Chinese art, Oriental Art, Vol. VII, No. 1, p. 32 ff. 
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shape of an open chalice and the “veins” are also there. As for the loops, they 
do not seem to contradict the idea of its use as an incense burner. 

When dating these two ornamental bronzes it seems most probable that 
the piece belonging to the MFEA is the earlier one and Mr. Singer’s the later. 
To determine the date of the oldest one is not easy, but certain patterns may 
come to our aid. First of all these types of dragons have counterparts on some 
bronze mirrors of an early date. In his study of early Chinese mirrors 15 ) S. 
Umehara has published several mirrors made in double layers with the back 
covered with an intricate pattern of interlaced dragons in openwork. Partic¬ 
ularly the square mirror No. 1 in PI. XXXIV shows lizard-dragons of a very 
similar type to those on our lid in the MFEA (fig. 5). The lizard-dragons 
move with the same freedom and asymmetry, and touch each other with 
their clawed feet. Each animal has four legs, a tall body and a long tail and 
is quite naturalistic. Even if the lizard-dragons on our bronze are somewhat 
more conventionalized, it is not difficult to make out each individual ani¬ 
mal, and the two principal dragons are very much akin to those with four 
legs on the mirror. The heads of the dragons are broader and heavier on the 
lid than on the mirror, but they are not as flattened-out and as triangular 
as they frequently appear on Huai bronzes. The mirror is of a type that be¬ 
longs to category A in Karlgren’s series and consequently may be dated in 
the 6th—5th cent. B. C. 

To the same kind of open-work design with interlaced dragons we can also 
refer a bowl and cover in the Fogg Musuem of Art, formerly G. L. Winthrop 
collection, PI. IV a. The body and the main part of the cover are decorated 
with freely curving lizard-dragons, the bodies of which have parallel lines 
and their crossing points are marked by “warts” with turquoises. 

Often, when finding a Chinese piece of art which does not fit into the com¬ 
mon patterns, we are prone to call it unique. Soon enough a counterpart 
appears, and a careful study then often reveals a group of kindred shapes or 
patterns. 

The fantastic animal head with protruding tongue is found on a pair of 
silver mountings in H. M. the King’s collection. 16 ) The tongue protrudes from 
a mouth with sharp teeth, PI. IV b (fig. 6). An even better parallel occurs in 
the heads of a pair of wooden tigers from Ch’ang-sha, now in the MFEA, 
(PI. IV c). 17 ) When seen en face , they have a great similarity with the bronze 
mask: the eye-teeth, the heavy framing-in of the eyes and the low forehead, 
features aberrant from the ordinary t’aot’ieh mask. The creature on the bronze 
lid is undoubtedly meant to be a tiger. 

When Karlgren published this bronze he drew attention to the similarity 
between the flowers here and those found on several Huai-style mirrors, 

15 ) S. Umehara, L’Etude sur le miroir ant^rieur 4 la dynastie des Hem. Kyoto 1935. 

lf ) N. Palmgren, Selected Chinese Antiquities from the Collection of Gustaf Adolf Crown 
Prince of Sweden. Stockholm 1948, pi. 24:4—5. 

17 ) B. Karlgren, Miscellaneous Notes on some Bronzes, BMFEA, 33, 1961, Pi. 92. 
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datable in the 3rd cent. B.C. (his category C nos. 30, 31, 80, 81). “But”, he 
says, “whereas the mirrors have quatrefoil flowers, our specimen here shows 
flowers with five leaves, a very unusual variant.” We shall revert to those 
mirrors later on, but already now we wish to move back the date, for the 
reasons just stated. Probably this bronze should be considered contemporary 
with the mirrors of category A, i.e. the 6th or 5th cent. B.C. 

The star-shaped flowers on the bronze in PI. Ill recur in other connections 
on small bronzes. A circular plaque in H. M. the King’s collection has a similar 
flower in the centre (PI. V a). It is described by Palmgren in his catalogue 18 ) 
(his PI. 23:4) as “A circular bronze disc with eyelets attached forming a cross... 
The d6cor is in low relief. In the centre are found interlaced snakes surrounding 
a four-petalled flower. This central portion is surrounded by a continuous spiral 
border, Fig. 96.” Our fig. 7 gives the details more exactly and shows how 
the flower has the same “veins” on the petals as on the specimens described 
above and the central indentation surrounded by a zone of stamens in false 
granulation. Here again we get the impression of a real flower. The snakes 
are fat and their bodies are adorned with slanting lines on both sides of a central 
edge. Each tail ends in a hook, and the heads are almost triangular, seen 
from above. A similar snake is found on a foot of a Ting from Li-yii, likewise 
in His Majesty’s collection (cat. PI. 17:1), our fig. 8. 

Very close to the plaque just described is another one excavated at Huei- 
hsien in the early ’50 s and reproduced in a drawing, fig. 9. 19 ) The similarity 
is so close that it seems logical to attribute the same origin to the preceding 
plaque. A Huei-hsien origin cannot, however, entail a dating, since the bronzes 
found in Huei-hsien during the excavations in the ’50 s represent various 
periods from Yin to Han and the tomb in question is only recorded as “War¬ 
ring States”. As already stated, the dragons are very similar to those found 
on the Li-yii bronzes and also to a type of dragons found on early mirrors of 
Karlgren’s category A, e.g. Umehara, PI. XXXIIL2. 20 ) 

To the same group belongs the bronze plaque in the MFEA, PI. V b, on 
which the snakes are thinner and constitute an interlacery pattern in open¬ 
work around the four-petalled flower. Corrosion has obscured the details of 
the flower, but it seems to be very similar to that in fig. 4. The slanting paral¬ 
lel strokes on the bodies of the dragons have been changed into parallel lines, 
as on the bronze in PI. III. The outer zone also has a different d4cor, consist¬ 
ing of volutes and triangles of a typical Huai character. 

On the bronzes here described the floral pattern has been used as a central 
motif or else symmetrically arranged. Reconnoitring for other places suitable 
for a flower d4cor of this kind, we might expect to find it at the end of a handle, 
a staff or some similar object. Now, among the gilt bronze finials for poles or 
wooden handles found at Chin-ts’un there are some very fine tubes with a 

1# ) N. Palmgren, op. cifc. pi. 23:4. 

I# ) Huei-hsien ch’u t’u ch’i wu t*u an. Peking 1954, p. 7. 

*°) S. Umehara, L’Etude sur le miroir ant£rieur & la dynastie des Hem, 1935. 
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flower bud, PI. V c. d. The petals have been arranged in two whorls, one outer 
with four short leaves and one inner with four tall petals in open-work, ending 
in a pointed and out-turned flap. A glass bead is attached to the top of the 
chalice. This composition makes quite an elegant use of the flower, which is 
probably a lotus, fig. 10. 21 ) 

Four other small fittings were excavated at Chin-ts’un and have been 
published by Umehara. 22 ) Two of them are finials for narrow tubes. Each 
finial terminates in an elegant flower similar to those in PI. V c, d but there 
is only one row of petals, which make a fine quatrefoil seen from above, PI. 
VI a, b. Instead of a glass bead there is an animal’s head in high relief. A 
hook protrudes from the tube and the whole bronze is gilt. The other pair 
of fittings are of a similar shape but with a dragon’s head holding the flower 
in its open jaws, PI. VI d. Four- or five-petalled flowers are also found as top 
ornaments in other material. Thus, from Old Lo-yang White 23 )has listed 
(under No. 153 a, b) a pair of wooden knobs with a six-petalled flower carved 
on the top. His description is as follows: “They were both lacquered a dark 
brown, and were carved in hexagonal floral shapes, with a circle in the centre 
containing comma-shaped emblems, (a) The hexagonal floral sections of this 
knob were decorated with patterns in red pigment, and the centre was inlaid 
with a gold disc of fine granulated work, in the design of a two-comma maga- 
tama.” (b) The hexagonal sections of this knob were carved in pendant foliate 
designs, and the magatama in the centre was carved on the wood in a double- 
comma form.” White’s reproductions of the knob are, however, not very clear, 
giving only a faint idea of the details. 

The six-petalled flower could also be reproduced in jade, as in fig. 11. This 
comes from Shou-chou and is a very nice rendering of the motif, in which the 
petals have the characteristic shape of the lotus.* 4 ) 

Another application of the flower-petal motif occurs on the bronze socket 
terminals with birds in high relief from Chin-ts’un, PI. VI c. Here a whorl of 
petals is placed around the opening. 26 ) 

The naturalistic flower could thus be used on various bronze objects during 
the Huai Style period. When once our eyes have got into the habit of dis¬ 
covering flower petals in various zoomorphic and geometrical patterns, there 
may be a risk of imagining them everywhere. It was with great hesitation that I 
first adopted the idea that the well-known coronas adorning so many of the 
Hu vases from this period could likewise be interpreted as a flower chalice. 
One of the best examples in proof of this assumption is offered by a pair of 
Hu vases in the Cull collection, PI. VII a. 26 ) Yetts has given a thorough de- 


w ) S. Umehara, Lo-yang Chin Ts'un ku mu chu ying. Kyoto 1936, pis. LVIII, LIX. 
**) 8. Umehara, op. cit. pi. LXVIII. 

**) W. Ch. White, Tombs of old Lo-yang. Shanghai 1934, p. 96. 

**) O. Karlbeck, Selected Objects from ancient Shou-chou, BMFEA, 27, 1955, pi. 60:9. 
**) S. Umehara, Lo-yang Chin Ts’un ku mu chu ying. Kyoto 1936. App. pis. IX, X. 

*•) W. P. Yetts, The Cull Chinese Bronzes. London 1939. 
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scription of the vessels in his catalogue and about the corona he says: “The 
circlet is seen to have eight out-curved projections, shaped like the petals of 
a flower, uniform in size and design. On Plate XVII a photograph taken from 
above shows three of the petal-shaped projections and their decoration of 
dragons in slightly modelled relief.” Then he enters into a lengthy discussion 
of the decoration of the vases and records parallels on other bronzes. He states 
that the pair of Hu hail from Chi-hsien, “almost certainly being produced 
482 B.C. — or soon afterwards.” 

Similar Hu vases with coronas at the rim are found among the vessels from 
Chin-ts’un, Hsin-cheng and Shou-chou. Before discussing these, however, I 
should like to mention a Hu vase in the former Eumorfopoulos collection, 
of unknown origin but of special interest in this connection, PI. VII b. Yetts 
has described the bronze in his catalogue 27 ) under No. A 33. It has an inlaid 
d6cor of gold and niello of a type well-known from the Chin-ts’un finds. Around 
the belly are flat bands; t’aot’ieh masks are holding rings. Above the mouth 
there is a corona made of a bulging ring from which rise six petals. The petals 
have the same outline as on the flower in PI. 1, but they are executed in full 
round and decorated in open-work. As an additional adornment there is on 
the lid — inside the corona — a stalk terminating in another flower with 
four petals. Here it is obvious that the artist wished to achieve a floral arrange¬ 
ment for crowning the vase. When Yetts wrote his catalogue the only bronzes 
he could adduce as parallels were the Hsin-cheng vessels, at that time only 
recently excavated. He dates the vase as “probably Han”, but now we have 
no reason for placing it later than Huai, probably in the 5th century B.C. 
The inlaid patterns have many similarities with those on the Chin-ts’un 
bronzes examinated by Andersson. 28 ) 

With the Hu vessels from Chi-hsien and the last-mentioned Hu as a back¬ 
ground it is easier to accept the coronas on some other bronzes as being 
floral motifs. From Chin-ts’un emanate two Hu vases of a type similar to the 
inlaid one but with a relief d6cor of comma patterns in bands around the belly, 
PI. VIII a. 29 ) They have a corona with six petals in open-work turned grace¬ 
fully out-ward, the design of each leaf consisting of interlaced dragons. The 
petals are fixed directly on the flange, which makes them more conventional¬ 
ized than those adduced above, see fig. 12. Anyhow, the impression of the 
corona is that of an open flower chalice. An important point in regard to these 
bronzes is the inscription, which probably dates them in 562 B.C. Among the 
Chin-ts’un vessels there are also a pair of square Hu vases of an early type, 
both crowned by flower-shaped coronas, PI. VIII b. They must be from 
about the same time as the other vessels, although here the relief d6cor con¬ 
sists of a band with dragons instead of comma patterns. The same petals re- 

27 ) W. P. Yetts, Catalogue of the Eumorfopoulos Collection of Bronzes, Sculpture etc. London 
1929—30, Vol. I. 

* 8 ) J. G. Andersson, The Goldsmith in Ancient China, BMFEA, 7, 1935. 

*•) W. Ch. White, op. cit. No. 253. 
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cur on a P’an from Chin-ts’un now in the Oscar Gerson collection, PI. VIII c. 
The circular basin is supported by three human figures and the petals have 
a spiral decoration and a bird’s head with the beak forming the pointed apex. 30 ) 

Still more baroque in style are the coronas on the large Hu vessels from 
Hsin-cheng, PI. IX. 31 ) The square vases are adorned with dragon handles and 
a pair of dragons serve as feet. The bodies of the vessels are covered with a 
relief pattern of interlaced snake-dragons with “warts”; at the rim there is a 
broad flange with double whorls of 10 petals, elegantly turned outwards, 
(fig. 13). Each petal has an open-work design of snake dragons, fig. 14. Taken 
by itself, the corona presents a striking picture of an open lotus chalice, in 
the centre of which stands a crane, well-placed in a delightful setting on the 
lotus flower. The exact dating of the Hsin-cheng vases is still doubtful, but 
the 5th century B.C. seems to be the most adequate guess. 

During the excavations in 1955 at Shou-hsien (Shou-chou), Anhui, some 
more bronze vessels with coronas on the lid were found. 32 ) One tall Hu vase 
of approximately the same shape as the Hsin-cheng pieces has dragon handles, 
and four dragons serve as feet. The relief decoration represents snake dragons 
of a conventionalized type. On the rim there is a broad flange with six large 
petals turned outwards and decorated in open-work with bands of dragons, 
fig. 15. The outline of the petals is the same as that on the Hsin-cheng bronzes, 
but the d4cor is coarser, fig. 16. Among the Shou-hsien bronzes, however, a 
large Kuei on a square base is of particular interest. 33 ) On the top of the cover 
we find here again five petals, forming a flower of the same kind as on the 
Hu, fig. 17. 

The two bronzes referred to above belong to a collection of 486 vessels 
excavated from one and the same tomb together with weapons, chariot- 
mountings and ornamental bronzes. Several of the bronzes were inscribed 
with the name of the Marquis of Ts’ai, which may date the tomb between 
493 and 447 B.C. The Kuei is of the same early type as a vessel formerly in 
the Eumorfopoulos collection and now in the British Museum, PI. X a. It has 
been published repeatedly because of its important inscription dating it in the 
period 580—534 B.C. 34 ) The d6cor still has traces of the Middle-Chou style, 
and so has the shape. On the top of the lid there is a corona with spreading 
tongues in open-work. This corona does not have the naturalistic outline of 
flower petals that we found on the specimens earlier described. Still closer to 
the Middle-Chou vessels stands another Kuei (Karlgren, Yin and Chou, C 103), 
PL X b, with a corona on the top of the lid and “vertical scales” in several 


*°) J. D. La Plante, Arts of the Chou dynasty. Exhibition catalogue, Stanford University 
Museum, February 21 to March 28, 1958, No. 60. 
n ) Sun Hai-po, Hsin-cheng i-ch’i. 

**) W. Watson, Archaeology in China. London 1960, pis. 70—77. 

**) W. Watson, op. cit. PI. 75. 

u ) W. P. Yetts, Catalogue of the Eumorfopoulos collection. B. Karlgren, Yin and Chou in 
Chinese Bronzes, pi. LIV. 
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rows. On the foot rim the scales are again strongly reminiscent of flower 
petals and the same is true of a Hu (Karlgren C 140) datable about 567 B.C. 
which also has a corona on the rim, PI. X c. 86 ) 

The corona of this early type, as well as “the vertical scales” and the “wavy 
bands” occurring on many of the Middle Chou bronzes gives the key to the 
origin of the floral petals on Huai-style vessels. The artists were familiar with 
the practice of adorning the neck or upper part of several classes of sacrifi¬ 
cial vessels with “rising blades”. On the Yin bronzes they were embellished 
with cicada patterns and dragons, later on the blades were changed into 
“wavy bands” with inscribed abbreviated zoomorphic patterns. During the 
Middle-Chou era the “vertical scales” succeeded the blades to a large extent 
and the outline of these scales is sometimes reminiscent of flower petals of 
a kind which we are accustomed to find much later on porcelain, e.g. Ming 
blue and white d6cor. 86 ) In such cases it is tempting to assume a direct floral 
d6cor, but for the moment I am not inclined to go as far as that. At this 
point it is enough to attest the presence of such patterns in the pre-Huai 
bronze art as made it natural for the artists to turn them into flower petals. 
The examples here referred to all point to an early date for the petal-adorned 
corona on Hu and Kuei vessels. Probably this d6cor was already introduced 
at the beginning of the Huai-style period. 

The idea of adorning a vessel with a corona or a lotus rosette on the lid is 
also applied to pottery replicas for the tombs. Among the vessels excavated 
at Lo-yang in 1953 there are very fine examples of such patterns painted on 
the lids of a Tou, fig. 18, and inside the bowl of a pedestalled stand, fig. 19. 37 ) 
Here there can be no doubt about the kind of flower represented: It is a char¬ 
acteristic lotus with double whorls of petals. The corona is nicely cut out in 
pottery on a Hu excavated at Hou Ma, Shansi, fig. 20. 88 ) 

The flower petals had not invariably to be represented as a rosette or in 
full round as a corona on the lid. On several of the Hu and Ting vessels from 
Li-yii, Chin-ts’un and other sites you may find a whorl of distinct petals either 
in low relief or incised as well as inlaid around the neck or lower part of the 
belly. Umehara 89 ) has published good examples of Hu and Ting bronzes from 
Li-yli which are adorned with a type of petal kindred to that on the Ting 
in the MFEA, fig. 2, viz. more geometrical than truly botanical. They are 
heart-shaped, and the surface is embellished with spirals and other geome¬ 
trical details, fig. 21. On several Hu vases of unknown origin published by 
Umehara there are likewise petals of various types, e.g. his Pis. LXXIV 


»*) B. Karlgren, Yin and Chou, pi. XXXV. 

**) See J. A. Pope, Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine. Washington 1950, pis. 7, 12, 
21, 23, 24, 25, 20, 27. 

* 7 ) K’ao ku hsiie pao, 1954, pp. 142 and 144. 

*•) K’ao ku (t’ung hsun) 5, 1959, pi. 3:28. 

*•) S. Umehara, Etude des bronzes des royaumes combattant8. Kyoto 1930, pis. XVII, 
XVIII, XXXV, LII, LIII, LXXII, LXXIV. 
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and LXXVIIil. Some of the basins have a whorl of similar petals around the 
lower part of the belly, e.g. PI. LIII and LVI; the same is true of a Lei in 
PI. LXVII. No less than three whorls of petals appear on the Tou in PI. LIT, 
and many other examples could be mentioned. Fine examples of heart-shaped 
petals executed in gold and silver inlay occur on some bronzes from Chin- 
ts’un, e.g. a Ting and a Hu, both in the Pillsbury collection. The globular 
Ting, Karlgren No. 47, 40 ) has six open petals of heart shape around the lower 
part of the belly (PI. XI a) and also on the lid the same ornaments appear as 
apexes on the central star ornament, together with conventionalized t’aot’ieh 
masks. The wine vessel which Karlgren describes under No. 48 on the Pills¬ 
bury catalogue has a whorl of large petals arranged above the foot-rim and 
with the points turned upwards, PI. XI b. Karlgren has explained these pat¬ 
terns as being of zoomorphic origin, which is reasonable. In this case, how¬ 
ever, it might just as well be combined with the floral patterns accounted 
for above. Good examples of the heart-shaped petals inlaid on a bronze ves¬ 
sel are further seen on the Hu reproduced by White in Old Lo-yang, No. 
262. 41 ) On the lower part of the belly six open petals (fig. 22) are arranged 
with their points downwards. How the artist could transform a floral pat¬ 
tern back into a zoomorphic one is seen on an octagonal Hu in the MFEA 
where the petals are made up of two confronted birds, fig. 23. 4a ) 

As we already observed when discussing the origin of the corona petals, 
this motif is understandable in the light of the “rising blades” and the “hanging 
blades” on the archaic bronzes. The main difference between the “blades” 
and the petals is the outline. The “blade” is always triangular, or very nearly 
so since it renders the outline of a cicada, while the petals have S-curved sides 
giving the outline of a natural leaf or petal. When the “blade” has obtained 
this botanically more true shape, it may be more reasonable frankly to call 
it a petal, though we cannot prove what the Chinese artist actually meant 
by this ornament. 

The quatrefoil patterns from the Huai Style period should be further docu¬ 
mented by some more examples. A staff-end in the collection of H. M. the 
King has a fine pattern of a geometrical character inlaid with silver and con¬ 
taining the motif in question, PI. XII a. 43 ) On the top surface there is another 
quatrefoil with heart-shaped petals, fig. 24. On a bronze mounting inlaid 
with silver in the Carl Kempe collection the same star-flowers are found, 
PI. XII b. 

Two of the dress hooks in H. M. the King’s collection are embellished with 
four-petalled flowers, the one in silver inlay, fig. 25,^) the other in turquoise, 

40 ) B. Karlgren, The Catalogue of the Pillsbury Collection of Chinese Bronzes. Minneapolis, 
1952. 

41 ) W. Ch. White, op. cit. 

B. Karlgren, Some Bronzes in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, BMFEA, 21, 1940, 

pi. 29. 

**) N. Palmgren, op. cit., pi. 22:2—3. 

a ) N. Palmgren, op. cit., pi. 28:4. 
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PI. XII c. The first is said to have come from Lo-yang, and the exquisite 
hook, which is almost entirely covered with turquoise, might very well be of 
Chin-ts’un origin since a similar one is recorded by White. 46 ) The flower pat¬ 
tern so formulated often recurs during the Han period, which may indicate 
a comparatively late Huai date for its first appearance. We shall have reason 
to revert to this motif in connection with the late-Huai mirrors. 

There are also some floral patterns of more modest size and appearance. A 
few vessels from Li-yii have a very simple quatrefoil which is reminiscent of a 
small ranunculus flower, PI. XIII a. 46 ) It is merely a circle surrounded by 
four rounded petals, but it must undoubtedly be interpreted as a flower. The 
same motif is also used for the centre of a mirror of the early type, Karlgren’s 
category A, PI. XIII b. The back is made separately in an open-work d6cor 
composed of four snake dragons enframing a centre with geometrical border, 
rope pattern and, innermost, the flower itself. 

The floral patterns occurring both on vessels and on small bronzes during 
the Huai Style period are difficult to date precisely. Thanks to Karlgren’s 
thorough investigation of the Huai mirrors 47 ) we are on safer ground when 
studying the flower patterns on these. In the first place, it is easy to state 
that the patterns in question are comparatively common on mirrors and can 
be traced from the earliest Huai down to the Han period. 

The earliest Huai mirrors have been dated by Karlgren in the 6th century 
B.C. and placed in his category A. To this first category Karlgren refers a 
mirror (A 2), now belonging to His Majesty the King, which is of great in¬ 
terest in this connection (PI. XIV a). Karlgren describes it as follows: “A 
small central field, round which runs a band with a flower of 6 petals, then 
a band filled with running spirals; then a broader zone filled with interlaced 
dragons placed alternately with the head inwards and the head outwards. 
The lower jaws of one dragon continues into the body of the next (fig. 12). 
The salient points of the bodies are emphasized by being slightly raised in 
comma-shaped volutes; outside this zone there is a flat rim, and in it a de¬ 
pression in which is inserted a band of cowries.” To us the central zone is the 
most interesting, as we here find a beautiful design: an open lotus-flower 
with the characteristic outline of the petals, fig. 26. If we were to see this 
flower isolated, we should be inclined to date it about a thousand years later. 
But seeing it together with the other early Huai patterns and recalling the 
flower patterns already described above, it seems quite natural to find it here 
in this early-Huai environment. In the centre of the lotus there is a little rabbit 
likewise of a naturalistic shape, as knob for a cord. The rosette pattern in 
the central field of a mirror is, however, not very common, but it appears 
in a few examples of a somewhat later period. Karlgren’s mirror D 7 has it 
together with elegant curling dragons, but here the petals are not pointed 

46 ) W. Ch. White, op. cit., No. 134 a. 

4# ) N. Palmgren, op. cit., pi. 17:3. 

47 ) B. Karlgren, Huai and Han, BMFEA, 13, 1941. 
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but rounded (PL XXIIIa) (fig. 27). It is dated in the 4th cent. B.C.; still later, 
from the 3rd cent. B.C., is G 1 which has a rosette of 14 petals of the same 
shape as D 7 but smaller (PI. XXIV d). 

A mirror in the Stoclet collection (PI. XIV b) must also be placed in Karl- 
gren’s category A. 48 ) Here four bird-dragons in low relief adorn the back of 
the mirror, their heads encircling a four-petalled flower. The type of the 
petals is reminiscent of those on the large flower reproduced in PI. I. At the 
base of each petal is a pair of small leaves and all are hatched with thin lines. 

Still another variety of a central flower is found on a square mirror in the 
Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City (PI. XIV c). The cord knob is surrounded 
by four petals, which have the same outline as the last-mentioned; however, 
the surfaces are not hatched but are covered with scales which are made in 
relief bands, probably for the setting of precious stones. The principal zone 
of the mirror is decorated with four snake-dragons in high relief. Undoubt¬ 
edly this mirror should be attributed to category A. 

Already on the early Huai mirrors we found another variety of the four- 
petalled flower which in this case is more strongly stylized. One mirror shows 
in the centre a cross radiating from the central knob, each arm ending in 
a heart-shaped petal (PL XIV d). 49 ) The petal has a circular receptacle for 
a precious stone. Such receptacles also exist in a few places on the surrounding 
open-work which shows a design of conventionalized band-dragons. The type 
of ornamentation on this mirror indicates category A., viz. of the 6th cent. 

B. C., and shows that naturalistic and geometrical floral patterns could be 
used in the same epoch. In a way, this quatrefoil is related to the flower on 
the cover of the Ting reproduced in fig. 2 (MFEA). 

The next group that gives an example of floral patterns is Karlgren’s cate¬ 
gory B. It occurs on a mirror excavated near Ch’ang-sha and published in 
Ch’u wen wu chan lan t’u lu 1954, pi. 35, our PI. XIV e. It is in the same 
category as four other mirrors discussed by Karlgren in BMFEA No. 33, p. 
98 ff. The Ch’ang-sha mirror has four petals around the square middle frame. 
This kind of leaf-shaped petals will be commented upon later on, and it is 
mentioned here only in order to assign an early date to their first appearance, 
viz. 6th or 5th cent. B.C. 

The best instances of floral patterns are to be found in Karlgren’s category 

C, where they are apparently very popular. Most closely related to the flower 
petals studied above are those appearing on the mirrors C 19 and C 20 (our 
Pl. XV a, b). Four large petals on the mirror C 19, in His Majesty’s collection 
(Pl. XV a), radiate from a square middle frame. Each petal has a pair of smal¬ 
ler base leaflets and is hatched with slanting parallel lines representing the 
veins. The outline consists of a double band. Although the petals have a 
naturalistic design their position around a square central frame counteracts 
the impression of a true floral representation. The same is true of the slightly 

48 ) H. F. E. Visser, Asiatic Art. Amsterdam 1947, pl. 49, No. 79. 

4# ) S. Umehara, L’Etude sur le miroir ant^rieur a la dynastie des Han, pl. XXXIX: 1. 
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smaller petals of a similar type on the mirror PI. XV b. Here the surface is 
likewise hatched with slanting lines, but the pair of leaflets have united with 
the large petal into one whole, with a common vein system. Both these mir¬ 
rors have the principal field covered with the comma pattern that is so cha¬ 
racteristic of the Huai mirrors of this category, which Karlgren dates in the 
4th cent. B.C. 

In the same century Karlgren dates the mirror C 44 (PI. XV c) which has 
“slanting TV’ as principal pattern and six petals protruding from the circular 
central band. The petals are decorated with slanting strokes and a double 
bow marks the leaflets at the base, as on the mirror in Pl.XV a. Because of 
their arrangement these petals give a stronger impression of a real flower; on 
the same mirror six more petals emanate from the outer zone. 

The petals could sometimes be further elaborated in their design, as may 
be seen on the mirrors C 22 and C 23. The mirror belonging to the MFEA 
has four large petals which have a heart-shaped outline, with spirals at the 
base. (PI. XV d). The outline is achieved by a thin relief band, and within 
it there is a zone with (false) granulation. Against this background there is 
an inner leaf with a double-lined hatched margin from which two small flaps 
protrude. The surface of the petal is likewise hatched with slanting strokes. 
Beside its base spirals there is a pair of small leaves with vertical hatching. 
Although this petal is more conventionalized than those described above, the 
naturalistic details on the inscribed leaves are still there. 

A further step towards abstraction is taken on the mirror C 23 (PI. XV e) 
in which the petals have a heart-shaped outline and are projected on a thick 
stalk attached to the circular inner zone. A trifoil is inscribed above the base 
spirals. This pattern with a trifoil is surprising on a bronze of such an early 
date, the 4th cent. B.C., since we usually find it in a period about a thousand 
years later. A palmette pattern of this kind would indeed be hard to explain 
without some knowledge of the floral patterns which we have tried to account 
for above. 

A similar mirror has recently been found at Ch’ang-sha and was published 
in K’ao ku, 4, 1957, pi. 5. Petals of this type are derivates from those found 
on the mirror reproduced in PI. XIII d and referred by Karlgren to category A. 

The mirrors adduced, which belong to category C, have been dated by Karl¬ 
gren in the 4th cent. B.C. and except for C 22 they have been attested as 
hailing from the Shou-chou region, i.e. the Ch’u state. Of the same origin 
and from the 4th and 3rd cent. B.C. is another group of mirrors, C 16, C 17, 
C 18, C 21, C 25, C 26, C 27, all of which show a different kind of floral 
pattern. Here the quatrefoil outside the round or square inner zone has 
simpler petals than in the former group — more reminiscent of an elm leaf 
than a real petal (PI. XVI a—d). They are heart-shaped with tip and base 
in a somewhat higher relief than the middle section. On each leaf there is a 
ridge dividing it into two halves. Sometimes the leaves are directly attached 
to the central zone of the mirror, sometimes they are free from it, especially 
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when they are bordered in by a hatched or bare “shadow”, as on the mirrors 
C 17 and C 21. On C 25 (PI. XVI d) the leaves are attached to the central 
zone by hatched stalks, on C 26 and C 27 one stalk links together two leaves, 
the one on top of the other; they radiate from the centre of the mirror like 
the spokes of a wheel. 

Sometimes, moreover, the leaves could be applied as free star-flowers, 
arranged in the principal field around the knob-flower, for instance on mirrors 
C 30 and C 31. Here four quatrefoils are elegantly placed against the comma- 
patterned background, almost giving the impression of water flowers float¬ 
ing on the stream (PI. XVI e). The centre of these flowers is formed as a re¬ 
ceptacle for a precious stone; probably it has held a turquoise. On C 31 the 
petals are elegantly pointed and have a marked central rib (PI. XVII a). The 
quatrefoils are sometimes combined with a more complicated pattern of zig¬ 
zag lozenges (PI. XVII b) as on the mirrors C 80 and C 81. On C 85 the same 
kind of quatrefoils are combined with a pattern of bands forming squares (PI. 
XVII c). These mirrors were dated by Karlgren in the 3rd cent. B.C. viz. at 
the end of the Huai epoch; like the earlier ones, they too come from the Shou- 
chou region. 

Fine examples of the C category in which flower petals are used together 
with “slanting T’s” are seen in PI. XVII d, e (C 39, C 40, C 41, C 42, C 43). 
The petals emanate from the central field, in sets of four or five, and on C 42 
and C 43 (PL XVIII a) the petals have, instead of a central rib, a circular 
raised border, which has probably enclosed a turquoise. A rarer type of petals 
is found on a mirror of this category in the Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City (PL XVIII b). Here there are only three large petals with long points 
attached to the central field, the whole picture reminiscent of a trillium flower. 

Among the mirrors with “slanting T’s” we find the most elaborate pattern 
of quatrefoils. On C 45 and C 46 (PL XVIII c) double petals with stalks stand 
out from the comers of the central square and C 48 (Pl. XVIII d) shows how 
five of these “wheal-spoke petals” are grouped around the circular knob field 
in a composition forming a large rosette with a band-like outline. It is not 
easy to figure out the pattern, since it is partly hidden behind the T’s, but 
the drawing in fig. 28 will give a good idea of this design. On C 50 and 54 the 
quatrefoils (Pl. XVIII e) have occupied the principal field, petals being at¬ 
tached to the central square (Pl. XIX a), but on C 51 and C 53, Pl. XIX b, c 
single petals are used in the same place and connected to the large “band- 
rosette”. On a more unusual mirror in His Majesty’s collection this compli¬ 
cated pattern has been simplified into a true floral d6cor, Pl. XXIV e. These 
mirrors with “slanting T’s” were dated by Karlgren in the 3rd cent. B.C. and 
all of them hail from the Shou-chou region. 

As we have now demonstrated, the quatrefoil flower could be used in many 
varieties, sometimes arranged in a more naturalistic way, sometimes with the 
petals separated and applied in a geometrical composition of a more abstract 
character. A square mirror, C 84, shows one of the more unusual floral patterns; 
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in this case it is placed in the comers. The petal has here been placed on a 
stalk together with a pair of crescent-shaped leaves, the whole giving an ele¬ 
gant picture of something reminiscent of a tulip, fig, 29. 

In the category D, which Karlgren dates in the 3rd cent. B.C., we further 
find some mirrors with a quatrefoil pattern, e.g. D 44, 45, 46 (our Pis. XIX 
d, e, XX a). No. 45 has four flowers arranged in the principal zone quite free 
from the central zone and separated by lancet-shaped leaves with granular 
lines (PI. XIX e). The petals are here heart-shaped, with an accentuated out¬ 
line. The same is characteristic of D 46 (H. M. the King’s collection) in which 
the quatrefoils are also on the central zone but connected with each other by 
a circular string (PI. XX a). The centre of the flowers is cross-marked. To 
the same category Karlgren also refers some small mirrors with the stalked 
petals radiating like the spokes of a wheel, D 43, D 47, D 48 (PI. XX b, d, e). 
The mirrors D 43 and D 44 both illustrate a new version of the single petal; 
it is here combined with S-shaped petals, the whole achieving a fine design of 
a lily-like ornament, fig. 30. 

At the end of the Huai-style period the mirror artists had obviously forgotten 
the meaning of the four-petalled flower and use the petals quite freely in various 
connections. On the mirrors of type C 77 and C 78, for instance, the petal has 
been used as the tail-feather of the distorted bird, PI. XX c, and it has en¬ 
tirely lost its floral character. 

During the 3rd cent, a central flower of a quite new character appears on 
some mirrors belonging to Karlgren’s category D. In Nos. D 19, D 21, D 26, 
D 29, D 50—53, large bulbous, heart-shaped petals surround the central field, 
sometimes (PI. XX e) growing out from a common centre and with indenta¬ 
tions between them as in real flowers (Nos. 26 and 50). This quatrefoil is 
closely akin to an ornament occurring on two dress-hooks in H. M. the King’s 
collection (fig. 25). More frequently the petals are spread out, being widely 
separated around a circular band, as on D 19, D 23, D 51, D 52, D 53,(PI. 
XXI a, b). Here the petals are plain, with double outline, but in a few cases 
they are adorned with geometrical incisions such as spirals, circles and triangles 
for instance in PI. XXI c reproducing a mirror in H. M. the Kings’ collection 
(No. 19 in Karlgren’s category G). Somewhat akin to the geometrical heart- 
shaped petal are four petals on the mirror D 35, PI. XXIII c, placed at the 
corners of the central square and with a bird standing on the tip. 

In a sequel to this paper we shall follow the history of this large quatrefoil 
during the Han dynasty and observe how it changed into more elaborate ver¬ 
sions. 

Besides the quatrefoil or four-petalled flower described above there appear 
some other varieties on the Huai mirrors which should also be mentioned here. 
On the mirrors D 45 and D 47 (PI. XIX e XX b) we have already noticed 
lancet-shaped petals alternating with the heart-shaped ones. These long petals 
and leaves are also found in other connections, as on D 39 and D 40, where 
they are attached to a star ornament around the knob and combined with 
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birds (PI. XXI d). In D 41 and D 42 the petals are placed at the comers of 
the central square and have a granular line as an additional d6cor. The mirror 
C 68 is probably somewhat earlier; it has the same petals but they are sha¬ 
dowed by “fans” like the saw-teeth of a leaf (PL XXI e). 

Before we leave the Huai mirrors, a few more details in the patterns must 
be accounted for, since they are of interest in this connection. The mirror 
C 24 has four petals around the knob-field which Karlgren describes as res¬ 
embling a “Mongol cap with ear-flaps”, PL XXII a and fig. 31. It is not easy 
to interpret the meaning of this pattern but it is reasonable to connect it 
with floral motifs, since the petal functions as it base. This pattern could also 
be doubled with a combining stalk, as on the mirror C 47, Pl. XXII b. 

A few mirrors from the 3rd cent. B.C., i.e. the end of the Huai period, 
have in their d^cor a detail which might best be described as a lily pattern. 
Karlgren’s D 41 is embellished with four long petals from the comers of the 
central square, and between them four “lilies” are placed at the outer border 
with their points inwards, Pl. XXII c. The lily consists of a tall petal adorned 
in the middle with a trifoil at the point and it is framed-in by two S-shaped 
leaves which meet in a circle at the base (fig. 32). It is surprising to find 
this lily as early as in the Huai style, but it should be interpreted as a flower 
ornament, since we cannot find any other plausible origin. The same theme, 
combining petals and leaves in a complicated ornament of lily-type, is also 
seen on the mirror D 37, Pl. XXII d (fig. 33). Here the artist starts from a 
star-ornament around the cord knob and four of its points grow out into a 
heart-shaped petal. This latter is enclosed by another heart-shaped petal, 
and this one again has two small flaps and is borne on a long stalk; this stalk 
terminates in a cone-shaped petal or fruit attached to a pair of out-turned 
leaves. The origin of this elegant flower pattern may perhaps be found in 
the small “lilies” on D 42, D 43 and D 44, where a petal of the common type 
has been enframed within a pair of S-curved leaves. 

Again the mirror C 58 has an interesting pattern composed of 4 petals around 
the central field. From the petals stalks radiate with a trident-like ornament, 
Pl. XXII e. This mirror is dated in the 4th cent. B.C. by Karlgren. Karlgren 
has made a special study of what he calls “the petals with a long stalk” in the 
categories E and F. In fig. 19 of “Huai and Han” he explains the development. 
To follow up our enumeration of the flower ornaments used on Huai style 
mirrors we finally mention this pattern. In His Majesty’s collection there is 
a mirror, Pl. XXIII e, (Karlgren El), adorned with four petals of a more 
unusual type. They are reminiscent of an egg-shaped leaf with veins and stalk 
in a naturalistic rendering. On the contrary, the petals in mirrors like E 1, 
E 5, E 8, our Pis. XXIII d, XXIV a, b, are more conventionalized. The heart- 
shaped petals in E 1 have only a short stalk and is adorned with a geometrical 
design on the surface. In the mirror E 5 the stalk is longer and the petal 
“bud-like”, as Karlgren calls it, and made of two halves with a vertical in¬ 
cision. A more elaborated variety of this petal may be observed in the mirror 
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E 8, where it has been given “hook-like embellishments” applied to the dragons. 
This type of ornament could be varied, as seen on Karlgren’s E 4, E 6, E 7 
and later on during Han, when he calls them “brush-like petals”. In the cate¬ 
gory E the elongated petal likewise occurs, as in E 10, PI. XXIV c, in this 
case with a circle inscribed. 

To judge from this short investigation of the floral patterns used on the 
Huai-style bronzes it is obvious that during this era the Chinese made a really 
new departure in some of their art motifs. We have found the lotus rosette, 
the five-petalled flower and the quatrefoil used to fulfil various functions on 
bronze vessels and all kinds of small bronzes. Most frequently they were used 
on the mirrors, from the earliest times down to Han. Two principal types of 
the pattern could easily be distinguished: the one more naturalistic, the other 
conventionalized into a geometrical version. They appear together throughout 
the period and it is hard to connect these types with any special locality or 
region. We know that most of the mirrors with quatrefoils and petals of na¬ 
turalistic varieties hail from the Shou-chou region and Ch’ang-sha, evidently 
produced in the Ch’u state. The two bronze covers (most probably lids for 
incense burners) with the five- and four-petalled star-flowers could very well 
have come from the south, in view of the tiger’s head and the freely inter¬ 
lacing dragons in elegant design. At present, however, it is impossible to prove 
anything definite about the origin of these interesting small bronzes. The cir¬ 
cular plaques on PI. Ill have a counterpart found at Huei-hsien, i.e. in Honan, 
and the snake dragons on the plaque belonging to the MFEA have features 
similar to those on the lid in PI. III. The bronze specimen in PI. I in H. 
M. the King’s collection has the most naturalistic flower of all those described 
here, but we do not know where it was made. The massiveness of the design 
in a real baroque style is most closely related to that on the bronzes found 
at Li-yii and Huei-hsien, e.g. the Chien in the Pillsbury collection (Karlgren 
No. 51). The other flower-rosettes described above from Ting vessels were 
likewise of a Northern origin and most of the large Hu vases with flower 
coronas at the rim come from the North (Chin-ts’un, Hsin-cheng, Ch’i-hsien), 
only a few from Shou-chou. Painted lotus flowers were found on the lids of 
pottery Hu and Ting vessels from Lo-yang. The fine instances of lotus flowers 
in full round used on the mounting for Ko handles are from Chin-ts’un, but 
very few examples of floral patterns have so far been found on bronzes from 
Shou-chou and Ch’ang-sha. 

It would be tempting to give the Ch’u-state artists the credit for introducing 
floral patterns in the Huai-style art, but for the moment that is impossible 
for lack of definite evidence. The Yangtsi region has for ages been a fertile 
ground for new artistic ideas and in that part of the country landscape paint¬ 
ing underwent its most important development. Michael Sullivan* 0 ) has al- 

M ) M. Sullivan, Pictorial art and the attitude toward nature in ancient China. The Art Bulle¬ 
tin, March 1954. 
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ready given some aspects of the role which the Ch’u state played in the earliest 
representation of landscape in China, and as examples he has collected some 
characteristic patterns from mirrors and other objects. He has referred, inter 
alia , to some of the petals which we have accounted for, but he has charac¬ 
terized them as trees. When he deals with the “petals” of a complicated type 
such as fig. 34, from mirrors of the 3rd cent. B.C., he is undoubtedly justified 
in calling them trees and not petals, but if we follow the evolution of the 
flower pattern from its first appearance in the early Huai-style period, in a 
naturalistic rendering such as in PI. I, the development seems to be clear. 
From being the separated petals of a flower they were transformed into a 
leaf on a stalk, which might then serve as a symbol for a tree. 

Although it is difficult as yet to date the patterns accounted for in this 
paper with any precision, many facts point to a development from a more 
naturalistic representation towards conventionalizing in a geometrical form. 
The lotus in PI. I is one of the finest pictures of the flower found so far dating 
from the Huai-style period, and it appears to date from the beginning of this 
epoch. The star-flowers on the bronze in PI. Ill are likewise comparatively 
early, and so are the most naturalistic petals on the Hu vessel coronas. The 
same may be observed in regard to the mirrors. The most convincing flower 
petals are found on the earliest mirrors of categories A and C. Although we find 
the best examples of real flowers during the early Huai Style period, a few 
conventionalized types are also found to have existed contemporaneously. On 
the other hand, there is a clear tendency towards simplification and remo¬ 
delling of the patterns during Late Huai. As so often in Chinese art, a new 
pattern of foreign character successively undergoes a transition into a genuine 
Chinese rendering. The Huai Style period witnessed an important renais¬ 
sance in the bronze art, with the introduction of naturalistic patterns from 
foreign countries or provinces far away from Central China. At the end of the 
period all these new details had been fused into the abstract scheme of geo¬ 
metrical patterns so characteristic of ancient Chinese art. During the Han 
period a new infusion of flower patterns appears which will be accounted for 
in a following paper. 
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SOME CERAMIC WARES 
FROM CHI-CHOU 


BY 

JAN VIRGIN 


The province of Kiangsi has for a very long time past been one of the main 
centres of pottery and porcelain production in China. The principal reason for this 
is that Kiangsi has rich sources of suitable clays, and all the various ingredients 
used for the glaze are also found here. Before the great concentration of the porcelain 
manufacture within Ching-te chen in the 14th century a great many kilns of 
different sizes were operating in Kiangsi, some of them quite small, mainly making 
wares for local use, but some with a considerable output. One of the main kilns in 
Kiangsi during the Sung dynasty was Chi-chou jlfl (Fig. 1). 

The kiln site of Chi-chou has been known for a long time and it was visited 
already in 1937 by Brankston. 1 ) But it is only recently that a scientific investigation 
has been made and an excavation of the kiln site has taken place. 2 ) The result of 
this excavation work was published in China in 1958, and the present article is to 
a great extent based on information given in that publication. 3 ) 

The ruins of the Chi-chou kiln are situated at Yung-ho JU about 8 km from 
the city of Chi-an ^ ^ in Kiangsi. The old name for Chi-an used during the Five 
Dynasties and Sung was Chi-chou. Yung-ho was originally a small town in the 
Chi-an prefecture situated on the Kan River ^ fl\ To-day it is only a small village 
of about 300 families, but during the Sung dynasty it was quite prosperous and 
several thousand families lived in that region. The Ching-te chen t’ao lu states that 
at the time of the Sung dynasty five kilns were operating at Yung-ho: 4 ) 


*) Brankston, A. D., An Excursion to Ching-te-chen and Chi-an-fu in Kiangsi. T. O. C. S. Vol. 16, 
1938—39. Among the wasters and sherds collected by Brankston from the kiln site at Yung-ho were 
white porcellaneous wares with colourless glaze, hard white wares with buff-tinted body and decoration 
painted in golden brown, and several different types of buff-white stoneware with hare’s fur glaze and 
other temmoku types. Brankston dated the fragments from the 10th century to the 14th century. 

*) Several minor excavations at the kiln site have no doubt been carried out, starting already in 
early Ming time. A description of an excavation here is given in the Ming dynasty work Ko ku yao lun 



*) Chi-chou yao iswm' by Ch’iang Hsiian-t’ai. Peking 1958 (hereafter referred to as CCY). 

A first preliminary report of the excavations carried out by the Kiangsi Cultural Administrative 
Committee was published in Wen Wu Ts’an K’ao Tzu Liao no. 9, 1953 under the title Chi-chou yao 
i chih kai kuang. 

4 ) T’ao-lu, translated by G. R. Sayer. London 1951. p. 63. 
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Fig. 1. Map of pottery and porcelain factories in Kiangsi, Chekiang and Fukien. 


“Chi-chou ware. 

The ware in Sung days of Yung-ho market in Chi-chou — to-day’s Lu-ling district 
of Chi-an. 

In the past it had five kilns, all the wares being white or purple in colour. The 
purple included pieces of the same type as ‘purple Ting’. 

Of the five kilns only the pieces made by the Shu family were much good. Old 
Mr. Shu was an expert at making curios. 1 ) The old man’s daughter Shu Chiao was 
an even better potter. Her jars (lu) and water pots (weng) of every kind fetched 
nearly the same price as Ko ware. Her large flower vases were worth several ounces 
of gold. The small ones were decorated. 2 ) 

*) The Chinese characters wan chii H which are translated by Sayer “curios” really have the 
sense of “small decorative objects”. They certainly refer to toys in this case. At the excavation of the 
Yung-ho kiln site several small ceramic toys were found. Cf. CCY pis. 52—53. 

*) The Chinese text has the character hua for “decorated”; this means either merely “decorated” 
or “flower decorated”. In this case it is most probable that the meaning is “flower decorated”; other¬ 
wise the sense would be that the large vases were not decorated. 
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The Ko Ku Yao Lun says: ‘The body is thick; the material coarse. They are 
hardly worth noticing’. 

Mr. T’ang in his Szu K'ao says: ‘Chi ware is rather like Ting. It comes from the 
present day Yung-ho-chen of Chi-an. It is said that vessels made by the potters 
and placed in the kiln at a time when Wen (Wen T’ien-hsiang, A. D. 1236—82) 
Premier of Sung was passing, all turned into jade. The workers in terror lest the 
facts should get to the ears of those above them sealed the opening and refused 
to bake, and ran off to Jao. Consequently in the early days of Ching-te-chen many 
of the potters were Yung-ho men’. 

It appears that this must be referring to early Yuan days. After the Mings began 
making pottery all the potters were natives of Ch’ang-nan.” 

The main ruins of the Chi-chou kiln are at the west side of Yung-ho and they 
cover a very large area. The recent research work carried out here shows that this 
kiln once was one of the largest in China. An innumerable amount of wasters and 
sherds as well as seggars and other kiln instruments are still preserved here. Up to 
present more than 10 000 vessels have been excavated from this site. Over 20 
different ruins have been discovered, but it is not possible to say how many of them 
were real kiln sites. 1 ) The ruins consist mostly of big heaps of sherds, wasters and 
kiln instruments, some of them as much as 20 metres high. It is possible that many 
of these heaps do not contain an actual kiln but that they have been built up by 
farmers who wanted to enlarge their cultivated fields and accordingly collected 
sherds and seggars from the ground and piled them up. Some of the ruins, 
however, contain such a large amount of seggars, burning-supports and iron tools 
that we can assume that those were kiln sites. Before a general excavation of all 
these ruins has been carried out it is not possible to judge how many kilns were 
operating here. From the large material of sherds and vessels found here, however, 
it is quite obvious that the production of Chi-chou must have been very large and 
that the kiln must have been active during a long period. The circulation of the 
Chi-chou wares also seems to have been very widespread. In the neighbourhood of 
Chi-an sherds of Chi-chou wares can be seen everywhere, and they have* also been 
found in Hangchou, Ku Tang Nan Shan [JLl and Han T’ang Jfligf; in the 

region of Chang Shu ^ Chi-chou porcelains have been found in tombs. 

The Chi-chou kiln principally produced wares for daily use such as tea-bowls, 
flower vases etc., often of quite a rough quality and intended for the common people. 
But some wares of finer quality such as the white porcelain were also manufactured 
here. Chi-chou was not an official kiln (Kuan yao ^|§) but a private loin. From 
the 10th century, however, throughout the whole Sung dynasty there was an 
official bureau in Chi-chou whose mission was to supervise the production and sales 
and to collect the taxes. Accordingly, Chi-chou was more or less a semi-official kiln 
(Pan Kuan yao 3^ %). 

Among the sherds excavated in Yung-ho there were several different kinds, e. g. 
celadon, white porcelain of Ting type, temmoku wares, black-glazed wares, ceramics 

x ) A detailed description of the various ruins and what kind of sherds, tools etc. they contained is 
given in the CCY p. 3—8. 
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with painted designs etc. Most of the sherds were from Sung and Yuan times, but 
there were some celadons of earlier types, probably of T’ang date, and also some 
early Ming sherds. No sherds of later date than the beginning of the Ming dynasty 
were discovered. Many of the ruins had, of course, been excavated and plundered 
earlier, at least on the surface, and most of the sherds with designs have been taken 
away, as well as all the more or less intact vessels. The majority of Chi-chou ceramics, 
especially temmoku bowls, which are now scattered in different collections all over 
the world, were no doubt taken from this kiln site. This is the reason why those 
left behind are almost invariably damaged and repaired. 

In this short article we do not propose to make a general investigation of all the 
different wares manufactured at the Chi-chou kiln. We shall only take the well- 
known temmoku group for our study, and in connection with that group draw a 
comparison with a special group of white ware from Chi-chou which hitherto has 
not been seriously studied. 


THE CHI-CHOU TEMMOKU WARES 

Already before Brankston’s find of the kiln site in Yung-ho the temmoku wares 
of Chi-chou had been located in Kiangsi and were known as Kian-temmoku. 
However, since we now know the actual kiln, it seems more adequate in the future 
to call this ware Chi-chou ware. 

Among the ruins in Yung-ho there are large quantities of temmoku sherds, showing 
that this was one of the main products of the kiln during a long period of production 
and with a very large output. Temmoku sherds were found both in the northern 
and in the southern part of the excavated area. 

The temmoku wares were intended for daily use, and the vessels produced consist 
to a very large extent of tea-bowls. The Chi-chou temmoku is made of a buff or 
buff-grey stoneware with a glossy hare’s fur glaze varying in colour from dark 
brown to golden yellow; sometimes the glaze is a rather lustreless black. The Chi- 
chou temmoku differs widely from the Chien temmoku. Mostly the vessels are not 
very elegant, and sometimes they are rather crude. The glaze is thinner than the 
Chien glaze and it also flows down to the very edge of the base. It does not have 
the thick drops of glaze on the outside so common in Chien wares. The base is 
mostly shallow. There are several different types of Chi-chou temmoku, and we 
shall briefly describe here the main types, classified according to the technique 
of their decoration. 

l. Leaf design 

A type of temmoku which is a speciality for Chi-chou is the one that has a leaf 
as design (pi. 1). This leaf stands out in a yellowish colour against the black-glazed 
background. The majority of specimens with this decoration are tea-bowls. The leaf 
design was earlier believed to have been painted or stencilled on the vessels, but to 
obtain this effect natural leaves were used. 
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The technique adopted seems to have been as follows. On the body of the vessel 
(usually the interior of a bowl) a small area was painted in yellowish colour. The 
leaf was placed; on this area afterwards the remaining parts of the vessel were 
covered with black glaze. After the burning the bowl appears brownish-black with 
a yellowish leaf design due to the leaf’s having made an impression on the yellow 
coating before being consumed by the fire. The technique is very ingenious and it 
is obviosly the result of a long period of experimenting. It has even been suggested 
that only a special kind of leaf can be used for this purpose. 1 ) This method of decora¬ 
tion is not known to have been used at any other place than Chi-chou, and it seems 
to be limited in time to Sung and, probably, Yuan. According to CCY fresh leaves 
were not used for this procedure, but the leaf was first soaked for some time in 
water in order to make it rot, so that only the vein-system was left. This explana¬ 
tion, however, does not seem to be fully proved; on the contrary, a close examination 
of a specimen with this kind of design gives the impression that actually an entire 
leaf was used. 1 ) 

We have already stated that the great majority of specimens with this leaf 
decoration are small bowls, but pillows with the same design are known. The bowls 
are mostly of a conical shape; the decoration often consists of only one leaf, but 
examples with two or even three leaves are found; sometimes only half a leaf was 
used, placed on the very rim of the bowl. 3 ) The bowls with one leaf, the most common 
type, usually have the leaf placed in the centre of the bowl or with the point in or 
close to the centre. The outside of the bowl is never decorated, but it is glazed in 
brownish-black and often splashed with dabs of brownish-yellow. The production 
of this kind of Chi-chou ware must have been very large and specimens are found 
in many collections 4 .) 

2. Paper-cuts decoration. 

The most typical and perhaps also the best-known of the temmoku wares from 
Chi-chou are those with designs of the type seen in our pis. 2—4. This kind of de¬ 
sign generally stands out in dark brown against a background of a streaked and 
mottled hare’s-fur glaze in different shades of purple, blue, brown, black, dark green 
and yellow. The design was formerly considered to have been painted on the glaze, 
but lately the theory has been advanced that they were made with the aid of 
paper-cuts. The technique used must have been somewhat similar to the procedure 
followed in the case of the above-mentioned leaf-decorated specimens. 

2 ) In the CCY it is suggested that the leaves used were the leaves of the che^g tree (Cudrania triloba). 

*) The actual technique is not fully known, and opinions vary widely among different writers on 
this subject. Some think that the leaf was removed already before the burning and accordingly only 
used as a kind of stamp. However, the leaf very often stands out in relief, which could hardly be the 
case if it had been removed before firing. 

•) Cf. CCY pi. 2. 

4 ) Cf. The Charles B. Hoyt Collection. Museum of Fine Arts. Boston 1952. Nos. 329, 330. Sekai Toji 
Zenshu. Vol. 10. Tokyo 1955. PI. 62 and fig. 52. Koyama, Fuji, Keramik des Ostens. 1959. PI. 34. 
Hobson, R. L. Catalogue of the Eumorfopoulos Coll. Vol. II. B. 267. 
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Characteristic of many of the vessels in this group is the fact that they have one 
design repeated several times (pis. 2 a and 3 b) and it seems logical to assume that 
this was done by some kind of reproduction method. It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that the paper-cutting technique was employed, and it is indeed quite 
obvious that many of the motifs used on this kind of ware are still very common 
in modem paper-cuts. We know that paper-cuts were very popular as a folk-art 
during the Sung dynasty and that already then they had had a long history in 
China. 1 ) 

The designs on Chi-chou yao temmoku made with the aid of paper-cuts are 
mainly of two different types. The first type is made by means of paper-cuts 
produced in the usual way either with a folded paper, which is cut and then unfolded 
and accordingly gives an ornament with two identical sides, or with a bundle of 
paper sheets which are cut simultaneously, resulting in a large number of almost 
identical designs. Examples of this first type are seen in our plates 2 a, 3, 4 b. 

The second type of paper-cuts is more complicated and yields a design that is 
freer and more lively. The procedure is as follows. Animal fat and wax are mixed 
and boiled so as to form a kind of glue-like substance; this is put in a shallow 
wooden box. When it is cold and has congealed, the paper, which is relatively thick, 
is placed on the surface and the decoration is cut out with a sharp knife. The result 
of this method, which can be seen in our plates 2 b, 4 a, is much more forceful than 
the other paper-cutting designs; it comes quite close to painting, and it is also 
more individual and elegant. 

The motifs used on the temmoku with paper-cutting decoration are very limited, 
and the arrangement of the designs is also very strict. Among the most common 
types of design are panels with lucky phrases such as Ch’ang ming fu kuei Long 
life, wealth and honour, Fu shou k'ang ning Wealth, longevity, health and peace 
and Chin yil man fang (May) gold and jade fill (your) hall; and phoenixes, manda- 
rinducks, butterflies, flower-rosettes, prunus, bamboo and orchids. 2 ) All the decora¬ 
tion is on the inside of the bowls, the exterior is undecorated. The flower sprays, ro¬ 
settes, bamboos and the panels with lucky phrases are usually arranged in three 
groups on the sides of the bowl. The prunus flowers also occur scattered over the 
whole interior of the bowl (pi. 4 b). The birds usually occur in pairs or singly 
together with a flower branch (pi. 3 a). 

The interior of the bowls in this group is glazed in a yellowish glaze which owing 
to the transmutation in the fire (yao pien gl) turns into hare’s-fur glaze of various 
types and colours. The dark-brown decoration does not change its colour, but after 
firing it acquires a softer and more fluent contour, which is quite closely akin to 
ink-painting. The exterior of the bowls is usually glazed with dark-brown glaze, 
which was afterwards sprinkled with drops of yellow glaze. After burning the result 
is the so-called tortoise-shell glaze. Sometimes the exterior is only glazed in a plain 
dark-brown colour. 

*) See CCY pp. 31—34. 

*) Cf. Hoyt catalogue nos. 327, 328. Sekai Toji Zenshu, Vol. 10 pis. 18, 63 find figs. 50, 51, 54. 
Eumorfopoulos cat. Vol. II, B 294, 237, 238. 
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3. Painted decoration 

This group of Chi-chou temmoku is characterized by the designs’ being made 
with a brush. There are two main types: one has the transmuted glaze and one has 
plain black glaze. An example of the first type is seen in pi. 5 d. This vase has a 
painted decoration of spiky scrollwork in yellowish glaze on a dark background, the 
effect after burning being similar to the tortoise-shell type. A similar decoration is 
found on the bowl in the Bristol City Art Gallery, pi. 5 b, its star-shaped central 
design filled with and surrounded by scrollwork. A ewer in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and a small jar in the British Museum belong to the same group (pi. 5 a, c). 
The jar is of a rather uncommon shape, oviform with a short tapering neck. This 
shape seems to be peculiar to Chi-chou; a vase of similar shape decorated on a light- 
speckled ground with four zones of dark roundels is in the collection of dr D. E. 
Manasse. 1 ) 

The second type usually has a plain brownish-black ground with brush-painted 
design in a lighter tone, usually yellowish or white. A feature typical of this ware 
is that the glaze is rather lustreless. Among the designs used the most common are 
a prunus twig and a crescent, or bamboo and moon; sometimes the design is very 
much dissolved and is closely reminiscent of the running-hand style of calligraphy 
(pi. 6). a ) Another common motif is a pair of phoenixes alternating with flowers or 
ling-chih funguses. 3 ) The execution of those painted designs is quite different from 
that of the motifs found on the bowls with paper-cutting decoration. The difference 
in technique is easily recognized. 


4. Sprinkled colour decoration 

We have already pointed out that the exterior of the Chi-chou bowls with a 
paper-cutting decoration often has a splashed or sprinkled glaze of a tortoise-shell 
type. This kind of glaze also occurs on vessels which have no other decoration. 
There is a rich variation of different types within this group, with mottled, splashed 
or streaked glaze. The glaze effects are often very elaborate, and it is difficult to 
know what is intentional and what are more or less accidental and uncontrolled 
effects. 

Generally this ware was first glazed with a brownish-black iron-oxide glaze, 
and on this glaze were then applied the colours in the form of streaks, dots etc. 
Some of the vessels also have a thin transparent glaze applied afterwards and 
covering the two other layers of glaze. 

This ware owes its beauty to the different shades of colour produced by the kiln 
transmutation. The types of vessels found in this group are mainly bowls (pi. 7 a), 
but long-necked vases and small cylindrical incense-burners on three legs also occur 


*) Sung dynasty wares. Chiin and brown glazes. T. O. C. S. 1951—53. Vol. 27. No. 123. 

*) This kind of design is found mainly on bowls. Cf. Eumorfopoulos cat. II. B 239, 240, 241. 
T. 0. C. S. vol. 32 no. 192. 

a ) Eumorfopoulos cat. II. B 235. 
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(pi. 7 b). The last-mentioned shape is also found in ch’ing pai, which shows the 
close relationship between those two wares. 1 ) 

5. Scratched design 

An interesting group of Chi-chou temmoku is that which has a scratched or 
cut-out design (t’i hua £1] ;#£). This kind of design is mostly found on small long¬ 
necked bottle-shaped vases and small jars (pis. 8 b, 23 a). 2 ) But in the collection of 
Sir Allan Barlow there is a very beautiful vase of this kind of oviform shape, with 
a small neck 19 cm high (pi. 8 a). The design consists of a flowering prunus twig. 
Another vase very similar to this one is in the Freer Gallery of Art, but the neck 
on that vase is damaged and has been restored. Most probably it originally had 
the same kind of neck as the Barlow vase. A third piece of this kind was formerly 
in a private collection in Kiangsi but was presented to the Peking Palace Museum 
in 1955. 3 ) 

The technique used to make this kind of ware seems to have been as follows. 
The vessel is first covered with a thick black glaze, afterwards the design, mostly 
consisting of a prunus twig, is scratched through the glaze down to the white body. 
To the design, which now stands out in white biscuit against the black background, 
are then added some details in black with a brush, and afterwards the vessel is burnt. 

An interesting bowl with scratched design is published in the CCY. Inside, it 
has the characters hsieh wen and outside the characters pa chi A pf (the 

eight immortals) and a human face (pi. 9). This type is most uncommon, and the 
author does not know of any similar piece in collections outside China. 

6. Plain black-glazed wares 

Besides the above-mentioned different types of temmoku wares there was also 
at Chi-chou a very large output of plain black-glazed wares without any decoration. 
Probably the black-glazed ware was one of the largest products of the kiln and the 
kind of ceramic mostly used in the daily life among the people of that time. There 
is a greater variety of form among the black-glazed wares than among the decorated 
wares, e. g. bowls of different shapes, vases and bottles, plates, incense-burners 
and small five-handled jars. Many of those vessels are quite thick and coarse in 
their potting, moreover, the glaze is less brilliant than that on the decorated wares. 
These consist of typical vessels for daily use. Some vessels have black-glazed 
exterior and white-glazed interior. 

The dating of the Chi-chou temmoku is a problem to which little attention has 
been paid. Like all other temmoku wares it has been automatically attributed to 


*) Wares of ch’ing pai type were made in several places not far from Yung-ho. Brankston, op. cit, 
found fragments of ch’ing pai at Hu-t’ien $] [JJ, Nan-shan and Hsiang-hu All those places are 

situated near Ching-te chen, which was no doubt the main centre in the south for this ware. 

*) Cf. Hoyt cat. nos. 337—338. 

*) Wen wu ts’an kao tzu liao. No. 8, 1955. p. 151. 
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the Sung dynasty, and there has been no serious attempt to make a detailed 
investigation of the dating of this ware. No doubt very large quantities of the 
temmoku wares were produced during Sung time, but we know that the kiln was 
still operating during the Yuan dynasty up to the beginning of Ming. John Ayers 1 ) 
has pointed out that the design of spiky scrollwork found on the specimens in our 
pi. 5 is of a type which on porcelain would certainly be associated with the 14th 
century. Owing to the comparatively limited number of designs on this ware and 
the often rather insignificant character of those designs it is very difficult to arrive 
at an accurate dating of this group of ceramics. Some specimens, however, have 
fairly typical designs, while some other specimens (outside the big bowl-group, 
which is in the majority) can tell us something by their shape. On the other hand, 
no definitive dating of this group is as yet possible; for that purpose we need a 
far larger material for examination, and we can only hope that further excavations 
on the kiln site will give us this material in a not too remote future. However, in 
connection with the other group of ceramics from Chi-chou discussed below we shall 
venture to make a few statements concerning the dating. 


A GROUP OF WHITE WARES FROM CHI-CHOU 

We have given a short description above of the main types of temmoku wares 
which were produced in Chi-chou during the Sung and Yuan dynasties. We have 
carried out this investigation mostly in order to show what shapes, types of decora¬ 
tion and decorative motifs were most common among the products of this kiln. 
It has already been mentioned that several other kinds of ceramics, such as white 
porcelain, celadons, colour-painted wares etc., were also manufactured in Chi-chou, 
but we shall not discuss all those different wares here; instead, let us turn to another 
ware, to which no great attention has been paid so far. It is very closely related to 
the so-called t’i hua temmoku of the type seen in our pi. 8. 

This kind of temmoku with t’i hua design is more or less a standard product 
of the Chi-chou kiln, but during the excavation of the kiln site in Yung-ho there 
was also found a vessel having a white porcellaneous body with the same kind of 
decoration. 2 ) This vessel is very poorly reproduced in the CCY, but it is quite 
evident that it is of exactly the same type as a small jar in the author’s collection 
(pi. 10 a). The excavation of the Yung-ho kiln does not necessarily prove that this 
is a product of the kiln. However, a comparison with the black-glazed wares (pi. 8) 
shows such great similarities in design and in technique that there is no reason 
to doubt that the white ware is a product of the same kiln. It is most unfortunate 
that no additional material of this type was found during the excavations, but 
we shall try, with the aid of material in different collections, to examine this 
interesting group of ceramics. 


*) Ayers, J., Some characteristic wares of the Yuan dynasty. T. O. C. S. Vol. 29, 1954—55, p. 85. 
*) CCY fig. 8. 
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The small jar in the author’s collection (pi. 10 a), which is almost identical with 
the specimen excavated in Yung-ho, has a depressed globular shape. It has a low 
neck, slightly contracting towards the mouth, and an almost straight foot. The 
base is slightly concave. It has a close-grained greyish-white body of a very smooth 
character, somewhat like that of ch’ing pai, which has a thin coating of light-orange 
or pink colour. It has a cream-coloured glaze minutely crazed with fine reddish- 
brown crackle. The interior of the jar is also glazed except for the inside of the 
cover. The jar is made in two parts. The cover has a foliated rim and a stalk knob. 
The design, which is limited to the body of the jar, consists of a prunus branch 
deeply cut into the body down to the red ground. The height is 8 cm with cover 
and 6 cm without, and the largest diameter is 10 cm. The similar jar excavated 
in Yung-ho had a height of 7.5 cm. Like all wares in this group, it is very thinly 
potted, and it is extremely light. It is not very hard-burnt and gives out no note 
when struck. The body is translucent in its thinner parts, the transmitted light 
having a deep orange tinge very similar to that found in Ting yao pieces, but 
completely different from ch’ing pai, where the transmitted light has a bluish- 
white colour. 

In the Honolulu Academy of Arts there is a jar of almost the same shape as the 
two specimens mentioned above (pi. 10 b). It likewise has the foliated cover with 
stalk knob. The body is yellowish-white with traces of red coating and the glaze is 
somewhat bluish in the parts where it has run thicker. It has a brownish-red 
crackle, which is very red inside the vessel. The glaze has partly fallen off. This 
jar is likewise made in two parts. It is undecorated, the height is B.2 cm. 

In the collection of Dr. G. Hillestrom, Stockholm, there is a fourth jar of a 
similar type (pi. 11 b). This jar is also completely undecorated. It has the same 
shape and the same foliated cover, but here the cover is crowned by a round knob 
instead of the stalk-knob found on the above-mentioned vessels. The glaze is cream- 
coloured with a faint bluish tint, and the fine crackle is reddish in colour. The 
base is slightly concave. The body is very white in the bottom, but in parts where 
the glaze has fallen off it shows a red coating. The height with cover is 6.2 cm. 1 ) 

Another specimen in the Honolulu Academy of Arts belonging to this group is 
seen in pi. 11a. This jar has a white body with small traces of red. It is very much 
like the body of ch’ing pai. The glaze is cream-coloured (partly somewhat bluish) 
and has a brown crackle. The foliated cover has a round knob similar to the one 
on the Hillestrom jar (pi. 11 b). The body is moulded with two rows of vertically 
arranged overlapping petals separated by a horizontal band. The technique is 
similar to basket-work. This specimen is slightly larger than the other ones in this 
group, the height being 8.7 cm. 

In the collection of Dr. Carl Kempe there is a box which also belongs to this 
group (pi. 12 c). It has a flat circular form with straight sides and vaulted cover, 

*) There is another jar of identical shape in the Hillestrom collection, but this jar lacks the cover. 
The glaze is more yellowish in colour, and the body is also yellowish-white. But it has the same fine 
crazing of the glaze and also the concave base. It probably belongs to the same group. The glaze is 
very much stained, and the specimen must have been buried. 
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Fig. 2. 


and has a low ring-foot with straight sides. The glaze is cream-coloured with a 
slightly greenish tinge and minutely crazed. The inside is also glazed. The glaze 
is here a little darker and the crackle of a reddish tinge, it is somewhat Kuan-like. 
The cover is decorated with a prunus twig and a crescent moon cut through the 
glaze and showing a red biscuit. The body is pure white but is partly covered with 
a red coating. The base is unglazed and concave. The diameter is 7.2 cm. 

A very similar piece is to be found in the collection of Mr. Eugene Bemat, Milton, 
Mass. (pi. 12 a—b). It has the same cream-coloured glaze with a greenish tinge 
and the fine crazing. The design with the prunus twig and the crescent is almost 
identical. The only difference between this box and the Kempe box is that the 
foot of the former is a little higher. Here, too, the unglazed base is concave. The 
diameter of the Bemat box is 8 cm. A third box of the same type with identical 
design and technical characteristics is in the collection of Mr. Myron S. Falk Jr., 
New York (Fig. 2). This box is still larger, it has a diameter of 11 cm. 

However, the most interesting piece among this group of Chi-chou ware is a 
vase from the Schiller collection in the Bristol City Art Gallery (pi. 13). It is a 
small vase of bottle shape with expanded mouth and bell-shaped, spreading foot. 
The glaze is ivory-coloured and minutely crazed. The base is glazed. On the 
shoulder there is a thin ridge separating the two parts of the vessel. Between this 
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ridge and the mouth the design, consisting of a prunus twig, is carved through 
the glaze down to the unglazed paste. The height is 13.8 cm. This piece is very 
uncommon, and the author does not know of any similar specimen. 

The specimens described above evidently all belong to the same group, and 
the characteristics of this group are, briefly, as follows. The body is a white close- 
grained porcellaneous clay (probably containing feldspar) with a very smooth 
surface. It is very often provided with a red coating, probably containing iron- 
oxide. The body is translucent, and the transmitted light has a deep orange tinge. 
The glaze is thin and cream-coloured, it is sometimes slightly bluish, sometimes 
more greenish; it invariably has a minute crazing, which is sometimes reddish. 1 ) 
All specimens belonging to this group are thinly potted, and they are very light 
in weight; they give out no note when struck. The two most common shapes 
seem to be small jars with foliated cover and round boxes. The jars are always 
made in two parts, and they appear to have been produced — in part at least — 
by means of moulds. The base is concave. The design is cut through the glaze 
and consists either of a single prunus twig or of a prunus branch and a cres¬ 
cent moon. 

The dating of this group of Chi-chou yao is by no means easy to establish, and 
a more definite date based upon the very limited material available cannot be 
given. We shall, however, try to make some observations concerning the shape 
and decoration of the vessels, which might give us some clues for solving the dating 
problem. 

Let us begin with the small jars with foliated covers seen in our plates 10—11. 
These jars are all very closely related in shape, and the cover is especially 
characteristic, with its fairly small foliations and the knobs either round or shaped 
like a stalk. The closest parallel we have to this shape is found in ch’ing pai. A small 
jar in the Carl Kempe collection is of almost identical shape and execution (pi. 14 a). 
It has a pure-white body, with small traces of red, which is more hard-burnt and 
more of a pure porcelain than are the specimens in our Chi-chou group. The jar 
is made in two parts and has a concave base. The inside of the mouth is formed 
like a small ridge; this detail is also found on the Chi-chou specimens. The glaze 
is of a light blue colour, and has some small spots of dark-blue pigment; it has no 
crazing. The inside of the jar is also glazed, except for the cover. The body is 
translucent, and the transmitted light has a reddish tone. This is exceptional for 
ch’ing pai, which, as we have already pointed out, generally shows a bluish-white 
colour. The body of this jar, its technical execution and the typical depressed 
globular shape so closely resemble those of the Chi-chou jars that it cannot have 
been produced very far from Chi-chou. 

Another ch’ing pai jar of the same type which is even more closely akin to our 
Chi-chou jars is in the Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford (pi. 14 b). This jar has 
the stalk knob on the cover. The two ch’ing pai jars mentioned here are perhaps 

*) The slight difference in the colour of the glaze and the crackle might sometimes be due to the 
firing, but sometimes it is simply due to patination as a result of the specimen having been buried in 
the earth. 
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somewhat more elegant in shape than our Cni-chou pieces, but they must be almost 
contemporary with the latter. 

In the celadon group we can also find specimens of a shape similar to that of 
our jars. Two small jars in the collection of Carl Kempe (pi. 15 a—b) are somewhat 
related, and a Kuan jar in the collection of Mrs. Alfred Clark even has the foliated 
cover (pi. 15 c). The foliation of this cover is not so multi-foliated and the shoulder 
is higher. Of a similar type but with a more rounded belly is a ch’ing pai jar in 
the Carl Kempe collection (pi. 16 b). This jar likewise has a foliated cover, and 
on this cover small veins are painted in slip. This indicates that the foliate shape 
of the cover is here intended to represent a lotus leaf. A further development of 
this association with a lotus flower may be observed on an early blue-and-white 
jar in the collection of Sir Harry Gamer (pi. 16 a). Here the veins of the lotus leaf 
are clearly visible, and the lotus motif is also painted on the jar. A celadon jar in 
the Serai collection in Istanboul also has the foliated cover, but here both the 
cover and the body of the vessel are ribbed (pi. 17 b). Small celadon jars of tobi 
seiji type with slightly foliated covers are also quite common (pi. 17 a). 1 ) 

If we were to try to arrange these different jars with foliated covers chronologically, 
we should be bound to think that the evolution began with the more depressed 
globular shape and developed into the jars with a high accentuated shoulder. The 
foliated cover seems to have developed from the multi-foliated type to the type of 
leaf-shape with painted veins and fewer foliations, but the lotus-leaf-shaped cover 
is found already during T’ang and it is common during the Five Dynasties and 
early Sung, which seems to indicate that the multi-foliated type is merely a variety. 
However, this variety seems to be earlier than the specimens with painted veins, 
and it is not found during the Ming dynasty. 

The blue-and-white jar in the collection of Sir Harry Gamer has been attributed 
to the first half of the 14th century, and the celadon jar in the Serai collection is 
of a type also generally accepted as dating in the 14th century. The ch’ing pai jar 
in the Carl Kempe collection (pi. 16 b) is of a somewhat heavy type which has also 
been associated with the Yuan dynasty. The tobi seiji celadons are probably of 
Yuan origin, as has been pointed out by Ayers 2 ), who attributes a 14th century 
date to the pieces of this type as well (pi. 17 a). The Kuan ware jar (pi. 15 c) is not 
easy to date definitely, but there is no reason to date it later than the 13th century. 
If this brief attempt at a chronology is correct, our Chi-chou jars and the related 
ch’ing pai specimens should not be later than the 13th century. 

If we now turn to our Chi-chou vase (pi. 13), it will prove to be far more difficult 
to find a vessel of a related shape. This shape is fairly uncommon, but it has some 
characteristic details, e. g. the expanded ring-shaped mouth and the spreading foot. 
In his article on “Chinese ceramic wares from Hunan” Isaac Newton 3 ) has published 

*) In the Hoyt collection (Hoyt cat. no. 385) there is a small ch’ing pai jar with brown spots of 
related shape and technique. 

*) Ayers, John, op. tit. p. 74. 

*) Far Eastern Ceramic Bulletin, Vol. X, nos. 3—4. 1958, p. 47. Cf. also “Some coloured and white 
wares from Hunan” by the same author in T. O. C. S. Vol. 27, 1951—53, p. 33. 
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a small group of specimens which are unlike the other wares known to have been 
made in that province, but which have several characteristics in common with our 
Chi-chou group. Newton describes the specimens as being made of a white ware very 
light in weight, the glaze is cream-coloured and crazed, and they are thinly potted, 
showing an orange colour on transillumination. One of these specimens is a vase 
(pi. 18 a) which has a spreading foot and an expanding mouth. This vase is very 
closely related in shape and also in technique to our Chi-chou vase, and it also was 
probably made in Chi-chou. 

Among the southern Kuan yao there are also specimens of a shape related to that 
of our Chi-chou vase, especially in the rendering of the mouth 1 ) and some other 
details, but closer than that there are no points of resemblance. 

There is, however, a group of ch’ing pai specimens which are closely related, 
especially in the potting but also in shape. The ch’ing pai vessels of this type have 
been considered by some authors to be of very early Sung date, sometimes even 
T’ang. But a closer examination of this group shows undoubtedly that, on the 
contrary, they belong to the late Sung and early Yuan dynasties. Their close rela¬ 
tionship with the early blue-and-white is undeniable. A vase of this type in the 
former Eumorfopoulos collection (pi. 18 b) 2 ) has the same kind of mouth as our 
Chi-chou vase, and the raised band on the neck is also of a similar type to that 
found around the belly of this vase. The porcelain of which this group of ch’ing pai is 
made is white and granular, often somewhat impure, and partly burnt red. The glaze 
is greenish-blue, often very much crazed and discoloured. The ware is very light. 

A ch’ing pai vase of much more elegant shape and fine quality is in the Hoyt 
collection in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 3 ) It has a pear-shaped body, wide 
mouth and bell-shaped foot, and it is provided with two ring-handles. This shape 
might very well be a development and a refinement of our Chi-chou vase, but at 
the same time it is the prototype of the early blue-and-white vases. The famous blue- 
and-white vase in the collection of Mrs. Alfred Clark (pi. 19 a) and the similar one 
formerly in the Oppenheim collection 4 ), both belonging to the first half of the 14th 
century, are no doubt closely associated with the Hoyt ch’ing pai vase. In this 
connection mention must also be made of a vase in the British Museum (pi. 19 b) 
identified by the aid of Brankston’s fragments as hailing from Chi-chou. 5 ) It is 
of a creamy-buff stoneware painted in golden-brown under a transparent glaze. 
The lotus-plant design on the neck and the wave design in the panels, as well as 
the spiky scrollwork ground on the body, point to a late 14th century date. This 
vase is of an elongated pear-shape with two fish-handles. 

We have not been able to find such close parallels to our Chi-chou vase as to 
permit of a dating being based upon them, but in the light of the specimens dealt 
with above it is unlikely that our vase could be later than the 13th century. 

*) Gray, Basil, Early Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. London 1954. PI. 86. 

*) Eumorfopoulos cat. Vol. II, B 41. Cf. also B 43. 

*) Hoyt cat. no. 381. 

*) T. O. C. S. 1924—25, PI. 3. 

•) Brankston op. tit. PI. 6 b. Cf. also. Ayers, John (op. tit.) p. 85. 
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Let us now examine the designs found on our white Chi-chou group. We shall 
find that they are extremely limited. They consist either of a prunus twig or of a 
prunus twig and a crescent moon. The prunus design we have already found on 
the temmoku wares, viz. on the type with designs made with the aid of paper-cuts 
(pi. 2 b), the type with painted design (pi. 6) and the type with scratched design 
(pi. 8, 23 a). The last-mentioned type is most closely related to the white ware, as 
the technique used here is quite the same, but all those prunus designs are very 
similar. Otherwise the prunus design is not particularly common in Sung ceramics, 
but it seems that in the later part of the period it became one of the favorite subjects. 

The prunus design turns up on other ceramic wares as well. A Ting yao bowl 
in the Museum of Eastern Art in Oxford has an incised prunus design on the interior 
and a wave pattern in the centre (pi. 20 c). This bowl is of a type which we generally 
accept as southern Sung. Another bowl of Ting type in the Eugene Bemat collection 
has the prunus and crescent-moon design painted in slip under the glaze, the design 
being in slight relief (pi. 20 a—b). This bowl has a greyish-white glaze, and the 
shape is conical with straight sloping sides. To judge from the shape and the quality 
of the body and glaze, this bowl is most probably of Yuan date. 

Let us now turn to the celadons. In the Eugene Bemat collection, again, there is 
a small celadon bowl of conical shape which has the prunus and crescent design on 
the interior (pi. 21 a—b). The decoration is boldly carved in a free and elegant style. 
A very similar celadon bowl in the A. Schoenlicht collection, New York 1 ), has the 
same design, but on the rim it has an additional scroll-border. In the British Museum 
there is an interesting celadon piece that formerly belonged to the Eumorfopoulos 
collection (pi. 22 b). It is a dish with low, rounded sides and the rim shaped in five 
foliations. It has a grey-green celadon glaze. The design is in red biscuit with traces 
of white and a little yellow glaze, and consists of a garden rock, a flowering prunus 
and a crescent moon. Besides this design there are a prunus spray and bordering 
lines faintly incised (this incised design is very closely akin to the design found on 
the previously mentioned two celadon bowls). This dish with the design partly in 
biscuit belongs to a series of similar dishes which are typical of the Yuan dynasty. 2 ) 

The prunus design is likewise to be found on the early blue-and-white porcelain 
of the Yuan dynasty. A small jar with two ears in a Japanese collection has a 
painted design of a prunus branch (pi. 23 b), and a big jar, also in Japan, which 
is painted in typical Yuan style with wave-border, scroll-border and lotus scrolls, 
has a pine tree, a bamboo and the prunus with a crescent moon around the belly. 3 ) 

An interesting object which should be mentioned in this connection is a small 
round lacquer box in the collection of Mr. Soame Jenyns (pi. 22 a). This box has a 
prunus design inlaid with mother-of-pearl, which is very much akin to the similar 
decoration found on porcelain. This box has been dated by Jenyns as Sung-Yiian. 4 ) 

*) Visser, H. F. £., Asiatic Art. Amsterdam 1947. PI. 132. 

*) Chinese Art. Catalogue. Venice 1964. Pis. 430—431. 

s ) Sekai Toji Zenshu. Vol. 11. PI. 32. 

4 ) Jenyns, S., Chinese Lacquer. T. O. C. S. Vol. 17, 1939—40. Gamer is inclined to date this piece 
somewhat later and attributes it to early Ming. T. O. C. S. Vol. 30, 1966—67, p. 42. 
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Mention has already been made here of several examples of the primus and 
crescent design on ceramics, and all the examples given seem to justify a late Sung 
and Yuan date for this design. Dealing with the shape, we have come above to a 
similar dating of our white Chi-chou group, for reasons of form. This must lead us to 
the conclusion that this group of ceramics was most likely produced during the 13th 
and early 14th centuries. 

We shall now return to the temmoku group and see if it is possible to obtain 
some clues to the dating of this material as well. We have already mentioned above 
that the spiky scroll-work found on some of the Chi-chou temmoku vessels with 
painted designs (pi. 5 a—d) would, on porcelain, have certainly been associated 
with the 14th century. In the group of temmoku vessels with splashed design we 
have reproduced an incense burner on three legs (pi. 7 b). In the collection of Dr 
Carl Kempe there is a specimen of the same shape, which has a blue ch’ing pai 
glaze minutely crazed (pi. 24 b). The body of this incense burner is pure white, 
but burnt red in the firing. The ware is very closely akin to our white Chi-chou 
group, and it also has a red tone when transilluminated. A third specimen of the 
same shape was found in Yung-ho (pi. 24 a) and has a painted design of a flower 
panel on a wave ground. The wave design on this incense burner undoubtedly 
points to a 14th-century date. 

Another small jar with a design in reddish paint, also found in Yung-ho, likewise 
has a wave ground (pi. 23 c). This jar is related to the early blue-and-white and 
underglaze red in the painting, but at the same time it is of exactly the same shape 
as the four-handled temmoku jar in Boston with prunus design (pi. 23 a). The 
beautiful vase of the same ware in the collection of Sir Allan Barlow (pi. 8 a) has 
a characteristically shaped neck, which is also found in early blue-and-white. 1 ) 
Here again there seems to be some justification for an early 14th-century dating. 

Most of the decorative motifs found on Chi-chou temmoku specimens are rather 
insignificant, but the symmetrically arranged floral sprays, the panels with flowers 
and the pair of phoenixes are all of a type to which we can find parallels in late 
Sung ch’ing pai and Yuan Shu-fu ware 2 ), celadon and underglaze blue-and-red 
painting. 

An attempt has been made here to describe some of the most typical decorative 
motifs and shapes found among the Chi-chou wares examined above and to give 
them a date. Our brief investigation has led to the conclusion that most of the 
Chi-chou vessels described here belong to the 13th and 14th centuries. We must 
now examine some of the historical facts known about the Chi-chou kiln and see 
what they can tell us. 

At the beginning of this article we cited the passage from Ching-te chen t’ao lu 
dealing with Chi-chou. In this quotation is also reproduced the ancient passage 

*) Cf. Sekai Toji Zenshu. Vol. 11, pi. 27. 

*) The Shu-fu ware undoubtedly has several of the decorative subjects, e. g. the prunus branch 
and the birds, in common with the Chi-chou ware, and also a similar stiff symmetrical arrangement 
of the design. 
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from Ko ku yao lun saying that when Wen T’ien-hsiang, the Sung premier, visited 
Chi-chou, the vessels in the kiln all turned into jade and the potters fled. We do not 
know how this strange story arose, but like most old tales there might be a grain 
of truth in it. The key to the origin of this story might simply be that an accident 
of some kind happened to the kiln, the workers might, for instance have misfired 
some vessels and then fled in order to avoid punishment. It is, however, most 
unlikely that this incident should (as in the text) have taken place at the beginning 
of the Yuan dynasty. We know from the excavated material of sherds and seggars 
found on the kiln site that the kiln must have still been active during the Yuan 
dynasty. On the other hand, the accident which the texts alludes to might not have 
caused the total abandonment of the kiln but only marked the beginning of the 
period of decline. There must have been several different reasons for this decline. 

We know that at this time the Chi-chou kiln was still controlled by the government 
and that the economic situation in China was very bad at the end of the Sung 
dynasty. Probably the kiln had economic difficulties caused by heavy taxation and 
impoverishment through the officials. But the main reason for this decline and 
the economic difficulties was certainly the new fashion with its predilection for 
the blue-and-white porcelain of Ching-te chen. Since the large-scale manufacture 
of porcelain had been established there, it must have been very difficult for the 
smaller kilns in Kiangsi to compete, and the demand for the blue-and-white wares 
caused the end of the production in those kilns which could no longer find a mar¬ 
ket for their ceramic products. 

The author of the CCY states that the Chi-chou kiln had its most active period 
from the 10th to the 12th century. But he also admits that the kiln must have 
continued its work during the Yuan dynasty. That the district round the kiln site 
was still prosperous during Yuan is shown by the fact that a temple called Ch’ing 
Tu Kuan was built in the Chih Yuan 317C period. An iron bell from this temple 
has been found among the kiln ruins. The inscription on the bell reads; “Chih Yuan 
2nd year Vai sui ping tzu (1336) the 10th month the ? day the taoist of this temple 
Li Yu Hsien. . . to write. Great Yuan country. Kiangsi province. Chi-an lu. Lu 
ling hsien. Yung-ho. Ch’ing Tu Kuan gathered the contribution from the benefac¬ 
tors of different places. . . to cast this big bell, the weight is more than 1000 chin." 

From this evidence it seems as if the taking over by the Mongols did not cause 
any interruption of the production here. From the Ko ku yao lun we know that at 
the time of Yung-lo (1403—24) the kiln was already in ruins and that some excava¬ 
tions had been made here. The kiln accordingly seems to have been abandoned 
some time at the end of Yuan or the very beginning of Ming. We have already 
suggested that two of the main reasons for the cessation of production in the Chi- 
chou kiln might have been economic problems and difficulties in competing with 
Ching-te chen, and both those causes must have contributed to the decline of the 
kiln. But a closer inspection of the material found during the excavations gives 
strong evidence to show that the immediate reason for the abandonment of the kiln 
must have been some serious catastrophe. The kiln gives an impression of having 
been abandoned in a great hurry and quantities of valuable implements etc. have 
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been left behind. At one of the ruins (no. 12), for instance, valuable iron implements 
were discovered to a weight of several hundred chin . 

The cause of this disaster we do not know, but it might have had something to 
do with the breakdown of the Mongol empire or it might have been a serious natural 
catastrophe. It is possible that further excavations on the kiln site will throw some 
light on this problem. 
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PI. 7. a) Chi-chou temmoku bowl. The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. Stockholm. 

b) Chi-chou temmoku incense-burner. CCY pi. 34. 

PI. 8. a) Chi-chou black-glazed vase. Coll. Sir Allan and Lady Barlow, Wendover. 

b) Chi-chou black-glazed vase. The Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford. 

PI. 9. a-b) Chi-chou temmoku bowl. CCY pi. 39: 1—2. 

PI. 10. a) Chi-chou white-glazed jar. Coll. Jan Wirgin, Stockholm. 

b) Chi-chou white-glazed jar. The Honolulu Academy of Arts, Honolulu. 

PI. 11. a)Chi-chou white-glazed jar. The Honolulu Academy of Arts, Honolulu. 

b) Chi-chou white-glazed jar. Coll. Gustaf Hillestrom, Stockholm. 

PI. 12. a-b) Chi-chou white-glazed box. Coll. Eugene Bemat, Milton, Mass. 

c) Chi-chou white glazed box. Coll. Carl Kempe, Ekolsund. 

PI. 13. Chi-chou white-glazed vase. City Art Gallery, Bristol. 

PI. 14. a) Ch’ing pai jar. Coll. Carl Kempe, Ekolsund. 

b) Ch’ing pai jar. The Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford. 

PI. 15. a) Celadon jar. Coll. Carl Kempe, Ekolsund. 

b) Celadon jar. Coll. Carl Kempe, Ekolsund. 

c) Kuan ware jar. Coll. Mrs. Alfred Clark, Fulmer. (TOCS 32, pi. 60: 158). 

PI. 16. a) Blue and white jar. Coll. Sir Harry Gamer, Beckenham. 

b) Ch’ing pai jar. Coll. Carl Kempe, Ekolsund. 

PI. 17. a) Celadon jar, tobi seiji type. The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. 

b) Celadon jar. Serai collection (Zimmermann: Altchineeische Porzellane im alten Serai, pi. 7). 
PI. 18. a) White-glazed vase. Former Newton coll. (Far Eastern Ceramic Bulletin no. 40, pi. XLH: 203). 

b) Ch’ing pai vase. Former Eumorfopoulos coll. Cat. Vol. II. B 41. 

PI. 19. a) Blue and white vase. Coll. Mrs. Alfred Clark, Fulmer. 

b) Chi-chou vase. British Museum, London (Brankston op. tit . pi. 6). 

PI. 20. a-b) Ting type bowl. Coll. Eugene Bemat, Milton, Mass. 

c) Ting type bowl. The Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford. 

PI. 21. a-b) Celadon bowl. Coll. Eugene Bemat, Milton, Mass. 

PI. 22. a) Lacquer box. Coll. Soame Jenyns (TOCS 17, pi. 4 a). 

b) Celadon dish. Former Eumorfopoulos coll. Cat. Vol. II. B 137. 

PI. 23. a) Chi-chou black-glazed jar. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Hoyt cat. no. 337). 

b) Blue and white jar. Japanese coll. (Toji zenshu vol. 11, pi. 1). 

c) Chi-chou jar painted in red. CCY pi. 51. 

PI. 24. a) Chi-chou incense-burner. CCY pi. 50. 

b) Ch’ing pai incense-burner. Coll. Carl Kempe, Ekolsund. 
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NOTES ABOUT THE TAI 


BY 

K. G. IZIKOWITZ 


A culture does not arise ready-made and this applies also to the remarkable 
and unique Chinese civilisation. To place this civilisation in its cultural setting, 
either historically or geographically, has long been wished. In the latter case 
it would be seen as part of a greater cultural region or situated at the inter¬ 
section of several regions. Both these approaches are quite legitimate and 
in both cases they apply to a non-recurrent event. 

It might also be possible to regard this culture as a concurrence of several 
general principles. The bases for these would have to be clearly defined and 
obtained by an intensive synchronic analysis of Chinese society. In this case 
the relationships between the different categories in the life of the society 
would have to be investigated and the different phenomena fitted into the 
whole. As a matter of fact these three approaches are complementary. 

Reliable documents of the oldest Chinese culture are, however, few and 
difficult to interpret. The archaeological evidence has considerably increased 
over the last few years but gives us hardly any information about the social 
conditions of the past. 

In order to place the oldest Chinese civilisation in its cultural setting, 
geographically speaking, we need comparative material from other parts of 
China and their vicinity. This is, however, lacking from older epochs. Material 
from a later time is still very limited, especially as up to now field-work by 
modem methods has been rather scarce. This particularly applies to the 
peoples living south of the Chinese. 

The ethnography of South China is still far from being completed and by 
and large the sinologists do not seem to have been interested in this area 
which came under Chinese domination so lately. It is not surprising that 
anthropologists have not dealt with the South Chinese tribes to a greater 
extent, as very few have taken an interest in South East Asia at all. 

Considering the rarity and sporadic nature of the available material, I 
would like to add a few notes, with this essay, on two different Tai people 
I once visited, as a small contribution to the material on this unknown world. 

It would be of very great interest to gather material from the Tai tribes. 
Much valuable information could be obtained as they mostly have their 
own script as well as rich stores of myths, proverbs, tales and songs. I do 
not think it would be difficult to get good spokesmen amongst the Tai to 
write these down themselves. 
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During my stay in Indo-China, in 1936—38, my investigations were mainly 
concentrated on the Lamet tribe in North Laos, but I also had the opportunity 
of contacting several different Tai tribes. Most of these tribes were Lao but 
I also came into contact with the Lu, both those living in Tafa and those 
living in Muong-Sing. At the latter place there were also several other Tai 
tribes; among them were the Tai Neua which are otherwise mainly found 
on Chinese territory. In Muong Luong Namtha I also met an enclave of the 
Black Tai which had come there a number of years before from the area 
around Dien-Bien-Phu (Muong Theng). I also paid some short visits to the 
Black Tai and to the Tai Neua in North Laos, as well as to the White Tai 
in the Lai-chan district. 

The time before my going home was spent with the Black Tai where my 
research was conducted from my headquarters in Muong Theng (Dien-Bien- 
Phu) and Son-la. From there I did some reconnoitring with the hope of coming 
back later to undertake a more thorough investigation. This intention was 
never realized as the War broke out just as I was ready to travel out there. 
Since then the majority of the Black Tai are to be found within North Viet- 
Namese territory. 

My visits there were of a temporary nature and my short reconnaissance 
mainly aimed at determining the area which was to be my headquarters or 
starting point for future field work. It is obvious that I had not much opportu¬ 
nity of acquiring any considerable material. But now that it is impossible to 
do any field work in this area, even a few small notes might be interesting. 
The Tai peoples are unfortunately anything but fully investigated and there 
remains almost everything to be done in all fields. In particular this is true 
regarding their family and political structure about which we have far too 
little knowledge. As most of the Tai peoples have writings and also documents 
of great interest, these could supplement modem field work — which ought 
to be done as soon as possible, before it is too late. 

The notes presented in this short essay are only a few selected ones. 


The Lu 

During my investigations of the Lamet tribe, my headquarters were in a 
Lu village called Tafa. This Tai village lies conveniently in the middle of 
the Lamet district, on a caravan route linking Houeisai at the Mekong with 
Muong-Sing and other important villages in the north. The Lu who lived 
there at the time of my visit had immigrated from a village at the other 
side of the Siamese border. The man who had been the leader of the immigra¬ 
tion was the then head of the village. He had first reconnoitred several places 
and then finally convinced those Lu who were interested that this was the 
best place for settling. Tafa, which means the bathing place of the monks, 
was formerly inhabited, but when the Lu arrived the place was overgrown 
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with large trees, they said. There are supposed to be remains of an old 
stupa. 

Thus there ought to have been a small monastery, but this was probably 
not built of stone but of wood, which is common in these parts. In this area 
only the Tai tribes are Buddhists. There are, however, the inhabitants of 
Vieng Phouka, which is a large village further north and a meeting place 
for several caravan routes. The inhabitants of this village are Khmu-speaking 
and as far as I know they are the only Buddhists apart from the Tai. Legends 
tell of the influence of the Siamese on Vieng Phouka in ancient times. These 
Khmu who went over to Buddhism no longer wished to be called Khmu 
but have taken the new tribal name of Khouen. 

The Lu who lived there at the time of my visit, in 1937—38, had arrived 
there in 1897. The people in the villages on the other side of the Mekong 
had not been living there very long as they had originally come from the 
Ou-Neua district in northernmost Laos. Some of the inhabitants, a few families, 
had come from still further north in China and one person maintained that 
he was bom near the Wa territory on the Burmese border. 

In February 1938, just as I was about to leave the village, it was divided 
into two camps, one of which wanted to move and was looking for a new 
area nearer the Mekong to settle. The reasons for this are too complicated 
to mention in this short essay. The discussion was very heated and unfortuna¬ 
tely I never really gathered if any of them ever moved away and formed 
a new village. In any case they were pulling down some houses when I left. 
All this shows how frequently they moved and over how large a territory. 
This does not mean the removal of a village as a whole but either of a few 
families or a larger part of the village. The distance between Ou Neua and the 
Siamese villages at the other side of the Mekong might be something like 
350 kilometers, and the distance from the Wa territory is considerably longer. 
Thus the distances concerned are not small. It would have been interesting 
to learn more about such movements also in other Tai tribes. With their 
neighbours the Lamet, such a division of the villages is very common but 
is kept within a limited territory. The Lu spread themselves over a much 
wider territory but we must not forget that the Lu, like several other Tai 
tribes, are dependent on land suitable for watering their rice fields. They 
preferably want to live near rivers. The village of Tafa lies on the banks of the 
Nam Ngao, a tributary of the Mekong. This river is difficult to navigate 
even with small canoes. 

Thus in Tafa it was the village head who was also the founder of the village 
and who had persuaded a certain part of the population to follow him. He 
was forever pointing this out and boasting of his will-power as a leader and 
his ability to make others follow him. 

This is not an uncommon theme in East and S. E. Asia, and it is often 
the founder of the village and his offspring who are the heads. While the 
founder is alive there is, of course, no cult around him. 
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The sacrifice to Phi Muong 

One of the most important feasts of the Lu is the Spring Feast which took 
place on May 27th in 1937. The day before, money was collected to buy 
a buffalo from one of the villagers. Every one of the older people contributed 
two sous while the younger people gave one. During the night the purchased 
buffalo was tethered beneath the house belonging to the most important of 
the three sacrificial priests who were going to officiate. In the morning the 
buffalo was led by the grown men to a sacred glade just on the outskirts of 
the village, where there was a permanent altar, before which a stout pole 
to bind the buffalo to had been driven into the ground. This pole was very 
roughly made and was in no way ornamented or decorated. 

The buffalo which is to be sacrificed is killed with a special lance. But as 
the Lu are more or less faithful Buddhists no one wanted to kill the beast. 
Instead they hired a Lamet to do it. But before the sacrifice could take place 
the spirits had to be invited to be present. The altar consisted of a small 
platform some six or seven feet long with an overhead shelter supported 
by two pillars. The platform was divided into three parts, one for each of the 
spirits to whom the sacrifice was made and each of which had its own celebrant. 
The most important spirit was Phi Muong, that is the spirit of the Muong, 
the second was the spirit of the large salt mine and the third the spirit of 
the small salt mine. 

The three priests knelt before the altar and recited prayers to make the 
spirits come. Before every prayer they sounded a gong which was hung on 
one of the pillars. 

The sacrificial platform was covered with a bedding of fine, homewoven, 
patterned cotton sheets. There were also a great many bowls that were to be 
filled with the sacrifice. The three celebrants then said a prayer inviting 
the spirits to assist in the sacrifice of the buffalo. 

They said: “On this occasion we invite Tiao Fa Luong (the Great Spirit of 
the Heavens) who is so kind and the spirit of the great town (who was the 
guardian spirit of the place of old when there were many buffaloes). We 
invite the Great Spirit to come and partake.” Then followed a whole row 
of names of different spirits. 

The man who was to kill the buffalo then came forth and dancing round 
the buffalo three times he raised his lance with both hands towards the heavens 
each time he passed the altar. He stabbed the buffalo slightly in the side, 
rather carefully, and then began the wild dance of the buffalo around the 
sacred pole. The buffalo is not felled immediately but the man with the lance 
must wait until it has its head to the north. Not until then can the fatal blow 
be given, felling the buffalo. This is considered very important as otherwise 
the coming harvest would be poor. The blood is collected in some of the bowls 
from the platform and the men assembled divide the buffalo quickly into 
twelve pieces. Why just twelve I was not able to ascertain. The head is severed 
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from the body and without being flayed or having its eyes taken out or having 
anything done to it, hung on the tip of the sacred pole with its nose facing 
north where the evil spirits are supposed to come from. 

Immediately after this the meat is cooked in pots placed out beforehand 
and various dishes are prepared from the sacrificed buffalo. There is lap , 
chopped meat, lap mixed with blood from the buffalo, roast meat, etc. The 
bowls from the altar are then filled with the different meat dishes, one bowlful 
of each dish for each of the three spirits. 

The three sacrificial priests kneel again before the altar and invite the three 
spirits to come and eat. But before doing this they pour rice spirit over each 
bowl saying: 

“We have cooked sa, 1 ) sweetened and red, soup sweetened and red, 2 ) 
balls of rice and many other dishes which we have placed on the altar and 
poured spirit over as an offering to you, to the spirits which guard the village, 
to the spirits of the mines, 3 ) to the spirits of the rice fields and the green 
mountains. 

We invite you to eat as much as you like of this food which we have prepared 
as an offering to you.” 

To find out if the spirits have accepted the invitation, one of the priests 
carries out a divination. He takes a few grains of rice in one hand without 
looking to see how many he has taken. He then opens his hand and counts 
the grains. If there are an even number of pairs up to a maximum of twelve 
the spirits are considered to have answered the invitation. If there are more 
even pairs than twelve the spirits have not yet come. If, on the other hand 
there are an uneven number of grains they are definitely not coming, which 
is considered unlucky. The sacrificial priest succeeded this time; if he had not 
I do not know what would have happened. If the number of grains had been 
an even number over twelve, the prayer and divination could possibly have 
been repeated. 

The assembled men began to eat and drink together. When the meal was 
finished, the remaining food was taken to the village to be eaten by the women 
and children. They were not allowed to take part in the sacrifice at the sacred 
glade. 

Later in the afternoon, a couple of hours before sunset, the young people 
of the village gathered on a flat piece of land by the banks of the Nam Ngao. 
A long piece of rattan is brought out and there is a tug-of-war between the 
boys and the girls. As many as there was room for took part and the girls’ 
team won. The reason for this was said to be that they had such strong legs 
because they remove the husks from the rice every day by treading on a 


x ) m = finely minced meat mixed with all sorts of aromatic vegetables and lemon juice. 
a ) red = coloured with blood. 

a ) In their old habitat in Ou-Neua there were two salt-mines, one with a male, the other 
with a female guardian spirit. 
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lever which pounds the rice. This was not quite correct, as I was later told 
that the girls were meant to win, otherwise the harvest would be poor. 

After this, during the hour before sunset, followed the traditional ball- 
game which is mentioned as occurring in so many Tai tribes. On one side 
stood the girls’ team and on the other side the boys’. The ball consisted of a 
triangular cloth bag made of many different coloured strips of material. It 
was filled with rice husks and decorated with ribbon or a fringe, also of many 
colours. It could easily be seen that a certain boy threw the ball so that it 
could be caught by a certain girl. At this point a group of girls detached 
themselves and crept behind the boys’ group and stole some of their belong¬ 
ings. I have observed this custom in several Tai tribes when attending their 
feasts but I have never understood the meaning of this thieving in jest. Soon 
after sunset they all separated but far into the night alternating songs between 
boys and girls could be heard. 4 ) 

During the day of the feast no work was done and no stranger was allowed 
to enter or leave the village. On the four paths leading to the village taleo 
were placed, i.e. hexagonally plaited trays made of bamboo and fastened 
to a bamboo stick. These are the usual signs used by most of the Tai tribes 
in this district and mean “no admittance”. 5 ) 

When this feast has taken place, transplanting of the rice can begin. How¬ 
ever, a short ceremony for the soul of the rice is held before this takes place. 
Seven young rice plants are planted in a special place in the rice field. A small 
platform is built by the side of them, on which flowers, candles or balls of 
cooked rice are offered. Taleos are placed in the four corners. A small basket 
is fastened on each taleo , in which the soul of the rice is regarded to be. Trans¬ 
planting can now begin and it is one of the main tasks of work in this district. 

The object of the seven rice plants is 1) that the roots of the rice may 
find good soil, 2) that the stalks of the rice will always be glad, i.e. grow 
upright, 3) that there will be as many mun of rice as possible harvested 
(one mun is about twelve kilo), 4) that all the rooms of the house will have 
many women, 5) that there will be many cousins (the kin will be numerous 
and will increase), 6) that there will be many sacks of shining gold, 7) that 
there will be a lot of rice in the bams. 

When the transplanting is over, the seven rice plants are parcelled up in 
banana leaves and put in the bam. The soul of the rice is then invited to 
enter. Young plants of banana and sugar-cane, flowers and candles are laid 
in a basket which is placed next to the seven rice plants and the following 
is said: 

“To-day is a good (lucky) day and the weather is fine and all my rice fields 


4 ) I heard similar songs also with a group of Lant&ne (a Man tribe) about the same time when 
passing their village. 

*) A. W. MacDonald: Notes sur la clostration villageoise dans l’Asie du sud-est, Journal 
Asiatique, 1957. 
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have been planted. Now we come with flowers and young banana and sugar¬ 
cane plants and invite you (spirit of the rice) to come and live in the bam.” 

— After this the seven rice plants are cut with a sickle, covered with banana 
leaves and laid in the basket, on which a taleo is fastened. 

This custom is very reminiscent of the one found amongst the Lamet 
when flowers are used to entice and lead the spirit of the rice to the right 
place, that is, the barn. 6 ) The seven rice plants closely parallel the rice sheaf 
of the Lamets, which also symbolizes the spirit of the rice and its increase 
in order that the harvest shall be good. The offering of young plants of such 
a vigorous nature as the banana and sugar-cane is an act of magic designed 
to strengthen the power of growth. Taleo are regarded as a protection against 
the intrusion of evil spirits. 


The Black Tax 

Sometime later in the spring of 1938 I had the opportunity of making a 
tour of reconnaissance for a few months in part of the area inhabited by the 
Black Tai. I shall limit myself to a few details. 

The so-called Black Tai live on both sides of the Black River and the Song 
Ma, right up in upper Tonkin and also in all of the Dien-Bien-Phu area. 
Their habitations are concentrated in the valleys and along the rivers, as 
they move about very little on the land but more on water in their canoes; 
one could compare the rivers to paths connecting the different Tai villages. 
The villages vary greatly in size from very large villages, which often have 
feudal officials, to small hamlets. One of the largest Tai villages I saw was 
Muong Het, which had about 200 houses. This village was divided into different 
quarters, each with its own official. 

In the mountain valleys irrigated rice was mainly grown and not only 
there but also to a certain extent on terraces somewhat above the valley, 
as far up as water can be taken. The irrigation technique is a gravitational 
one: a dam is built far up a river, and then the water is led in canals along the 
terraces and down into the valley. They also use the swidden technique up 
in the mountains but they do not cultivate so much rice there. Rice growing 
is mainly confined to the irrigated fields. In the mountains it is possible to 
grow cotton, indigo, vegetables and many other things. During the rain 
period they have sufficient water for watering, which enables them to have 
one rice crop a year. During the dry period they grow things in their gardens 
and to water these they use norias which pump the water to some terraces 
above the valley. 

The whole Tai area was originally a federation of twelve Tai states called 
Sippsong Chau Tai, which means the twelve Tai states. Each of these states 
was divided into several muong and these muong were relatively independent, 

•) K. O. Izikowitz: Lamet — Hill peasants in French Indochina. (Etnologiska Studier, vol. 
17, Gdteborg 1961. P. 247.) 
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which was still the case when I visited them. The land within the muong is 
communally held, but such land that can be irrigated, that is the irrigated 
rice fields, is differentiated from that which is used for dry cultivation. The 
former is divided amongst the members of the muong in a special way which 
I shall now describe, while the latter is more or less regarded as a common, 
where every member has rights of usage. It is the irrigated land which is 
especially valuable, but it is rather limited. This depends on the supply of 
water during the rains. One cannot, of course, have terraces and the irrigated 
rice fields higher up the slopes of the valley than the water can be led. In 
principle this land is divided between the different members, but in order 
to understand how this is done it is necessary to say something about the 
structure of the society. 

It is evident that the irrigation system — the digging and maintaining of 
channels, dams — demands a large amount of co-operation from the members 
of the muong. This is indeed the case, they help each other; a large labour 
force can be assembled in one place and there is apparently a great feeling 
of unanimity where work is concerned. As an example of this may be men¬ 
tioned an incident crossing a stream on my return journey by lorry. The 
bridge had been damaged by the strong current. I immediately asked for 
help to get the bridge repaired as soon as possible. Very early the next morning 
practically every able-bodied man from the nearest Tai village came and 
they repaired the bridge very quickly. 

Besides rice, cotton and indigo are cultivated to a large extent the 
Black Tai are well-known for their fine cotton cloth. In the valleys they 
cultivate the mulberry tree whose leaves are used to feed silkworms. There 
is a special part in every Tai house devoted to rearing silk worms. 

Amongst the Black Tai there is a patrilinear joint family in every house. 
The houses can be very large and hold many people. In particular the higher 
officials in these parts have very large houses as they must be able to give 
feasts and entertain strangers. The whole Tai population is divided into large 
groups of relatives each of which has its own “totem”, but I am uncertain 
whether they should be regarded as true clans. Such a group is called a king 
and is possibly connected with the similarly sounding Chinese word. One is 
not allowed to marry anyone having the same surname or family name. There 
are only eight types of these family names. These groups are subdivided into 
three different social groups or classes, noblemen at the top, priesthood next 
and ordinary people at the bottom of the scale. The nobility, lo king , is divided 
into four different, exogamous groups. The clans of the lowest class — where 
one can almost speak of clans — have their own myths of origin which relate 
how the clans were formed and why certain things cannot be used. Curiously 
enough these clan myths are the same as those I found among the Lamet. 7 ) 
There are a number of things which point to the fact that the Tai tribes 


7 ) K. G. Izikowitz, op. cit. Pp. 86—99. 
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invaded this area and subjugated the original population, absorbing and, 
so to speak, taiifying them. It is also said amongst the Tai that several of 
the clans belonged to the original population. According to my informants 
these clans, however, are no longer of any importance, they are no longer 
exogamous among the commoners of the Black Tai. A commoner must marry 
within his own class and thus cannot marry a woman from the priestly class 
or from the nobility. On the other hand the opposite can happen, a nobleman 
can marry a commoner. The same applies to the priestly class which cannot 
marry into the nobility. Polygamy is allowed but mainly occurs within the 
nobility. 

The political organization is highly important. There is a head for every 
chau but there never appears to have been a king or anything of the kind 
common to all the twelve Tai states, but apparently they formerly formed a 
federation. The head of a chau is called a tri-chau and a chief of a muong is 
called a 6eng tong . Under him there were two officials, one called a fia di 
and the other a fia fo. All these officials come from the lo clan, from the 
nobility. There are three grades within the priesthood, ong mo , ong nie and 
ong chang. They are all sacrificial priests and tend the sacrifices for the phi 
muong or the spirit of the muong. Among the clans of the commoners there 
is a whole scale of different officials. There are, in the first place, four notables: 
ong sen, ong pong , ong horung, and ong pongkang. They serve under the two 
fia y and their task is to find porters and workers and to nominate the day- 
labourers for duties on the domains of the nobility. There are also lower 
officials, so-called thua , of three kinds, who act as secretaries to the nobility. 
The chiefs over a group of villages are divided into five categories and after 
them in rank come the village chiefs and the deputy village chiefs. 

There are also four fia who come from the commoners. They were all old 
men and constituted, so to speak, a council of elders. A special type of official 
called the kai, of which there were five kinds, surveyed the day-labourers’ 
work and were thus a sort of foremen. After these in rank were a host of 
“feast notables”. They were middle-aged men who had the places of honour 
at feasts and ceremonies. They are called duong and there are no less than 
thirteen types. The so-called kuang , of which there are an equal number, 
have the same function but are considered to be of lower rank. Besides these 
there was a chief of the muong’s police ( kuang tien) who had under him eight 
policemen or soldiers (kuan btk). Furthermore each muong had its herald, 
sometimes more than one. There were two in Muong Teng. They are called 
nam pong. In the villages there were likewise heralds, called 6a. Besides all 
these officials there were a number of medicine men or “illness shamans” 
but they had no special rank. 

The land within a muong was communal and could not be owned by any 
private person, it could neither be inherited, sold nor bought. The irrigable 
land was regarded as the most valuable and from a theoretical point of view 
it should be divided amongst the different families according to their needs. 
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The non-irrigable land, on the other hand, was regarded as commons where 
any one could make a swidden. The distribution of the irrigable land is made 
by one of the officials in the village. If it is in a village where the chief of the 
muong resides, it is he that deals with the matter. In other valleys it is dealt 
with by the highest local officials. The ordinary people, the commoners, must 
pay for every unit of irrigable land that is allotted them by working for so 
many days for one of the higher officials. Those who held the highest titles 
did not cultivate the ground themselves but were allotted a certain number 
of families from the tax-paying commoners. Thus tri chau and ceng tong 
each had twelve families allotted to them. The lower nobility had fewer. 
Fia di had six families and fia fo had three. The four highest notables had one 
family each. The nearest in rank after these apparently had no families as 
day-labourers but on the other hand they were exempt from having to per¬ 
form day-labouring. This applied all the way down the scale of ranks to and 
including the village chief. The deputy village chief, however, had to do 
day-labouring. The priesthood were also exempt from day-labouring as also 
were the council of elders who were old men and unable to do such work. 
The so-called kai , foremen of the day-labourers, did not have to do clay- 
labouring as they themselves led the work. The police and heralds were also 
exempt from day-labouring. The others who were not real officials but some 
sort of feast notables of higher or lower rank had to do day-labouring like the 
common people. 

If a man did not wish to do any day-labouring he was not allotted any 
irrigable land and thus had to make swiddens in the commons of the muong. 
If a man was so energetic that he cleared land so that it was possible to irrigate 
it, he could keep this for a year tax-free but at the end of that year the land 
was taken over by the commune and distributed, unless he could pay the 
rent for this land in the form of day-labouring. If a man wished to leave the 
muong he belonged to for some reason, he could do so but then he had to 
pay a high entrance fee to the muong into which he moved. 

According to the reports of my informants the idea was that the irrigable 
land should be distributed every year, but many families held the same 
piece of land for several years if it was considered suitable. Whether the 
highest officials got the best pieces of land I am not able to say, as I did 
not investigate this matter more closely. 

The higher officials receive taxes in kind, in the form of buffaloes and 
pigs, and if a commoner has killed a deer or a stag he must give a thigh of 
this to one of the noble officials. These also have their houses built free by 
the day-labourers. There is an enormous difference between the small huts 
of the common people and the large houses of the nobility. There are no 
communal buildings and for festivities and such-like they gather in the large 
houses of the higher officials. Travelling strangers are also received there 
and put up for the night. 

Houses, domestic animals and all tools are private property. By rearing 
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pigs, horses, buffaloes, etc., a Tai can thus earn some money, as well as by 
rearing silk-worms. Handicrafts also play a certain role in some villages. 
Certain villages specialize in pottery and sell their products over a wide 
area. Others are skilled weavers — nearly all the Black Tai are. Very intricately 
ornamented cotton and silk materials are produced in most of their villages. 
The art of weaving is of a high order and the making of patterns is greatly 
developed. I have seen, to mention one example, ornamented cotton cloth 
with a brocade pattern in indigo-coloured cotton on a white background, a 
type that is very common in the Tai district, and where the pattern is repeated 
along the whole length of the cloth roughly like the pattern on a wall-paper. 
I have seen patterns nearly two metres in length. These are constructed in 
such a way that the basic pattern is only half of the total pattern, the other 
half being its mirror image. In any case, to produce such a large pattern shows 
a considerable skill in weaving. These cloths are produced in draw looms. 

Specialization of handicrafts is not an individual matter but is distributed 
amongst the various villages so that everyone in the same village has the 
same craft. I have seen the same thing among the North Laotians. The so- 
called Tai P’ouen, who come from the Tran-Ninh plateau, seem to be wholly 
specialized in forging iron. Their villages are to be found well outside their 
real domain, right up in North Thailand, and on caravan routes and rivers 
it is not uncommon to meet P’ouen travelling to sell their wares. 

An exception to this rule seems to be the silversmiths and goldsmiths 
who can be found singly in different villages. 

The Black Tai are not Buddhists like most of the other Tai peoples I met. 
This means that a study of them is considerably more valuable as they lack 
this influence, though they have undoubtedly been influenced from India 
to some extent. They have their own script, which like the writing of the 
other Tai tribes can be derived from an Indian alphabet and they also have 
myths and stories, some of which may have arisen through Indian influence. 
Maspero has, however, dealt with the religion of the Black Tai in a number 
of articles and so I do not propose to go into this matter. 8 ) I will restrict myself 
to giving some information concerning the Dien-Bien-Phu district, in parti¬ 
cular that relating to the sacrifice to phi muong, the spirit of the district. 
This is a feast which takes place just before the transplanting of the rice, as 
with most of the Tai peoples I know. Unfortunately I have not taken part 
in this feast myself but I have the prayers of this ceremony recorded in Tai; 
I have not, however, completely succeeded in translating them. The meaning 
of the prayers is relatively clear and a summary of the contents will therefore 
suffice. 

8 ) H. Maspero: L^gendes mythologiques dans 1© Chou King. (Journal Asiatique, 1924.) H. 
Maspero: La soci6t6 et la religion des Chinois anciens et celles des Tai modemes. (Les religions 
chinoises, M61. posthumes, vol. I. Paris 1950.) tt. Maspero: Les coutumes fun^raires chez les 
Tai noirs du Haut-Tonkin. Ibid. 
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The prayer to the phi muong consists of twenty-two sections, the first few 
containing a request for the protection of the spirit of the sky regarding the 
fertility of the ground. It then goes on with an invitation not only to the 
spirit of the sky, but also to the five gods of the skies and also to the spirit 
of the water. Then follow several prayers to other spirits, which mainly con¬ 
sist of the names of deceased high officials from the nobility. Some of the 
spirits enumerated represent different natural phenomena in the district of 
Muong Teng — spirits of different hills and mountains in the surrounding 
district and spirits found along the boundaries to other muong. There are 
spirits that live in a deep part of the river, where every year two buffaloes 
are sacrificed* at the feast of phi muong. In Laotian times, when the Lao 
were in control of the country, there was a Buddhist temple here and ten 
kilometres from Dien-Bien-Phu there are some stones left of this temple. 
These too have their spirits and are included in the incantation. The hills 
round this old temple site also have their spirits. The main part of this prayer 
is an enumeration of the spirits of deceased high officials. I do not know 
whether this is a sort of genealogy or not, as I was unable to check this. In 
the latter part of the incantation are listed animals and plants and in parti¬ 
cular certain dragons which guard the whole area and especially the border 
between Muong Teng and Sop Ngao, the two most important muong in this 
district. Generally speaking, every remarkable tree, every mountain top, 
every remarkable rock, every mouth of a brook or river has its own spirit 
which is named and invited to the great sacrifice. Not until in the fourteenth 
verse there appears a prayer to le ginie tutilaire of the district, the guardian 
spirit of the district. It was he who first started to clear the district and who 
founded the first village. He is thought to live in a mountain northeast of 
Dien-Bien-Phu, and he is one of the most important spirits here. 

It is, in other words, the sacral topography of the muong that is accounted 
for. This prayer to the phi mvxmg is directed partly to the sky with its hierarchy 
of spirits, partly to those who govern the muong’s — districts’ — sacral 
geography and finally the founder of the village at the head of the other 
important deceased potentates in the history or mythology of the area. 

I do not propose to expatiate on the various themes which occur in the 
prayer; I shall only point out certain traits which should be investigated and 
commented on in future. 

Much too little is known about what I would term “sacral topography”, 
which certainly is of the greatest interest. For one thing, it can give an insight 
into the nature lore of the Tai, which in its turn could explain some things 
in the ritual action. Sometimes in ethnography one makes an analysis of a 
house and its parts and looks at it in relation to cosmology and to the society 
as a whole and in the same way one does this with the organization of the 
whole village. 9 ) Therefore I suppose it would also be instructive if the closed 

9 ) See, R. A. Stein, note 18 below. 
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administrative district were to be analysed in a similar way. In China this 
has had a certain importance in geomancy where the conception of the land¬ 
scape and its details are important. Every more or less public building such 
as a temple, palace, etc. was not planned nor placed in the landscape hap¬ 
hazardly but after certain rules of a magical nature. 

In China in recent times and also amongst the Viet-Namese geomancy 
has had added importance by using the compass. This division according to 
the compass points and other categories, when building a house, reaches far 
back in time; it is only during the last few centuries that it has developed into 
a kind of “science” or school systematized by Chinese scholars. 10 ) The village 
and the district often mirror their view of life and social structure. 

The founder of the village is a concept which is very important in East 
Asia, appearing in Ancient China but also amongst many different peoples 
south of China. 11 ) This would also be an interesting field to investigate. 

Ch’en Han-Seng in his paper on Frontier Land Systems in China treats 
of the Lu people in S. W. Yunnan, in the area around Cheli. 12 ) Like the Black 
Tai they also had a federation of twelve states called Sippsong panna, i.e. 
the twelve districts. Na means rice field in Tai but the word panna , which 
is an old administrative unit, is probably equivalent to chau 13 ) Two of these 
states lie in Laotian territory while the others are in China. 

According to Ch’en they lived in relative isolation from the Chinese, who 
first came into contact with them during the 14th century. “Closer relation 
between the two began only during the Ming dynasty.” He regards them, 
moreover, as the least sinified, showing minimum evidence of Chinese political 
and social influence. They certainly were conquered, incorporated and had 
to pay tribute to the Mongols during the 13th century, when all Yunnan 
was incorporated with China. Despite this and the changes during the Ming 
era no essential changes were made in the old land system. Ch’en thus considers 
that “the original land system is still intact here. Chinese conquest, as far 
as the land west of the Mekong is concerned, is as yet incomplete.” 14 ) 

The only thing influenced was the court of the Tai king which at the time 
of Ch’en’s investigation (1940) consisted of two hundred and five officials 
divided into five ranks, apparently a close imitation of a feudalistic organiza¬ 
tion, probably of the Chinese Ming dynasty. 15 ) 

Next to the king, whose title is Zao-pillin and who was living then in Xieng- 
hung, were four officials or ministers. There were eight in the second rank, 


10 ) Pierre Huard et Maurice Durand: Connaissance du Viet-Nam. Paris 1954. P. 70 seq. 

11 ) Bernhard Karlgren: The book of Odes. Ode 250. Stockholm 1950. 

n ) Ch’5n Han-Seng: Frontier Land Systems in Southernmost China. (Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York 1949.) 

18 ) Op. cit., p. 4. Compare: Jean Rispaud: Les noms 4 616ments num6raux des principaut£s 
Tai. (The Journal of the Siam Society. Bangkok 1937.) 

14 ) Ch*6n, op. cit., p. 15. 
w ) Ch’5n, op. cit., pp. 10 and 32. 
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sixteen in the third, eighteen in the fourth, and nine in the fifth rank. There 
were also one hundred and fifty pages. Down to the fifth rank they were 
all paid in land holdings. 

Besides this there were five classes of Muong chiefs. 

Apart from this superstructure we have an old feudal system. Within this 
the officials were paid by having the right to permanently utilize certain 
pieces of land. These were also inheritable. No private land really existed. 
That the land was communal in the olden days is indicated, according to 
Ch’en, by 1) common and collective ownership of land, fish ponds and of 
wood and forests, 2) collective labour directed to cultivation, hunting, fishing, 
lumbering, 3) corporate nature of the village in such matters as tribute 
payment and land tenancy. 

In most villages the communal land of the village is redistributed each 
year by the village officers for cultivation, usually carried out according 
to households. 

In certain villages one cultivates rice on dry land and there is no rent 
exacted from this land. 

The land assigned to the officials as salary requires labour rent, i.e. the 
land requires cultivation by the villagers and all the harvest is taken by the 
official. Alternatively the rent can be paid in produce, being a portion of 
the whole harvest, but cultivation is distributed among a number of house¬ 
holds. In the former case the village itself is a tenant, while in the latter not 
all villagers are tenants. In the latter case the land is cultivated by the entire 
village’s labour power. 

New cultivation can be started by anyone and for this no tribute is exacted 
for the first five years. But the cultivator has no rights of ownership over 
this land, only rights of use. 

There was furthermore a group of officials in Cheli who were not commoners, 
i.e. they were exempt from paying tax. These are “elected and hereditary 
officials and their relatives”. 

This organization has many parallels with that of the Black Tai, and it 
would be interesting to compare it with that of other Tai peoples. 

Without going into details it is easy to see the similarities between Maspero’s 
notes on the eastern Black Tai, my own notes and Ch’dn’s valuable information 
on the Lu in Sippsong panna within China. They obviously belong to the 
same form of organization. But according to Ch’en this feudal organization, 
at least all its court officials, was strongly influenced by the Chinese Imperial 
Court of the Ming dynasty. 

There remains to describe the muong organization. A muong is a closed 
bounded area, governed partly by a temporal noble with all his officials and 
partly by spiritual potentates such as the phi-muong, i.e. the spirit of the 
area who governs it, together with a lot of other spirits representing special 
units in the muong’s sacral topography. These are the units that are named 
in the prayer to the phi-muong. Added to these are the spirit of the village 
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founder and the spirits of important deceased feudal nobles. Above all there 
is the spirit of the skies together with the special spirits. The muong is thus 
ruled by a high feudal lord and his functionaries and the land is owned by 
the feudal lord and the right of use (usufruct) is divided among the officials 
as salary. Those who are not officials, on the other hand, must pay tax. 

We know nothing about the kinship relations between the officials and the 
feudal lord of the muong, but Ch’en mentions that the highest officials belong 
to the lord’s family or are married into it. 

Unfortunately we know far too little about the family structure of the 
different Tai tribes and its relationship with the political structure. Most of 
the Tai people appear to have an ambilineal structure, and one would like 
to know whether the central lineage group could be the one from which the 
chief of the muong was taken and whether the nobility belonged to his family or 
kin. All these things are far from having been satisfactorily analysed. 

In this connection the question may be raised whether the Tai organization 
and the Tai customs as a whole are Chinese. It is not uncommon to find that 
some authors simply refer certain things which are found among the southern 
Chinese people to China at large. Maspero 18 ) certainly does not, but he points 
to obvious similarities between the Black Tai on the one hand and the data 
in ancient Chinese writings and documents on the other. Karlgren has, how¬ 
ever, in his paper “Legends and Cults in Ancient China”, given a critical 
survey of the documents concerning this period and shown that these similari¬ 
ties may be assigned to the latter part of the Chou dynasty. 17 ) During that 
time, but mainly in the Han dynasty, the Chinese had pushed southward and 
come into contact with the non-Chinese tribes in the Ch’u kingdom. There 
may therefore very well have been an influence from the southern peoples. 

Revaluations have to be made, using the critically studied ancient Chinese 
text material as a starting point. It is not my intention to carry them out 
here; I only wish to point out certain facts in this connection. 

R. A. Stein has written two very interesting articles in which he has in¬ 
vestigated the relation between cosmology and the architecture of the Chinese 
house. 18 ) When he compares the details of the house, he keeps almost exclusively 
to the types of house found in North and Central Asia. He admits that he has 
not attempted any comparison with types further to the South. I hardly 
think that it is possible to prove any similarities with houses in these latter 
parts. The houses which show a resemblance to the ancient Chinese ones are 
thus mostly of an Arctic type. Stein maintains that there is also a resemblance 
between certain kinds of Chinese and North Asiatic shamanism. This would 


1# ) H. Maspero, L&gendes, op. ext. 

17 ) Bernhard Karlgren: Legends and Cults in Ancient China. (The Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Bull. No. 18, Stockholm 1946. Pp. 349 seq.) 

1S ) B. A. Stein: L’habitat, le monde et le corps humain en Extreme-Orient et en Haute-Asie. 
(Journal Asiatique, vol. 245. Paris, 1957.) B. A. Stein: Architecture et pens4e religieuse en Extre¬ 
me-Orient. (Arts Asiatiques, vol. 4. Paris 1957.) 
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imply that the oldest North Chinese culture is based upon an Arctic foundation. 
One may thus presume that when agriculture was first introduced in Northern 
China it occurred on an Arctic cultural basis. This primarily concerned the 
cultivation of various types of millet. Rice was hardly cultivated in this area, 
to judge from ancient Chinese documents. 19 ) It must not be forgotten that 
in this area there was a rich supply of edible plants to add to the food supply, 
besides an ample amount of game. 20 ) Without doubt it was possible to support 
a large number of people on the fertile Chinese loess soil even with a relatively 
primitive method of agriculture. 

In his book on fishing equipment in the South Seas B. Anell concludes: 
“One of the most interesting results of this study is the fact that the typical 
Melanesian fishing implements belong to the South Asiatic culture sphere 
of which Melanesia seems to constitute an easterly outpost. The implements 
typical of Polynesia and Micronesia, on the other hand, belong to the North- 
Eurasian fishing culture, except in those cases where they have a pure inter- 

Oceanic distribution.the Polynesian fishing implements have their 

closest parallels in north-eastern Asia, above all in Japan. Neolithic Japan 
seems to have constituted a south-eastern outpost of the widely diffused 
northern Eurasian fishing culture.” 21 ) 

But at the same time the Polynesians cultivated different kinds of yams 
and taro, which cannot grow in Northern China but only in tropical parts. 
The northern limit for their cultivation area stretches a good deal south of 
the Yangtse river but comes further north along the coast. 22 ) How they came 
to Polynesia and which way they came is still a problem. Did the Polynesians 
come from an area on the mainland where they both grew these tropical 
plants and at the same time used sub-arctic fishing equipment? As yet there 
is no answer to this question. What we can suppose is that both yams and 
taro could have been grown in the south before rice was cultivated in earnest. 
Hence, when the growing of rice began, the limits of cultivation could be 
extended considerably further north until it met the area of cultivation of 
the northern kinds of millet. It is quite possible that this extended area was 
formerly occupied for a long time by people who mainly lived by hunting 
and fishing. Much of this argument depends on chronology, and Chinese 
archaeology is not yet far enough advanced for any conclusions to be reached. 
In the north agriculture was probably fully developed during the Yangshao 
period, 23 ) but unfortunately the archaeology of the southern districts is not 

1# ) Maspero, La soci6t6 et la religion, op. tit., P. 145. 

20 ) Andr6 G. Haudricourt et Louis H6din: L’Homme et les plantes cultiv6es. (Paris 1943. 
P. 149 aeq.) 

%l ) Bengt Anell: Contribution to the history of fishing in the Southern Seas. (Studia Ethno- 
graphica Upsaliensia IX. Uppsala 1955.) 

**) I. H. Burkill, personal letter. Cf. Burkill. The rise and decline of the greater yam in the 
service of man. (The Advancement of Science, vol. VII, No. 28. London 1951.) 

**) Cheng T5-K’un: Archaeology in China. (Prehistoric China, vol. I. Cambridge 1959. E.g. 
p. 09.) 
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sufficiently advanced to supply any dating. According to the Russian investiga¬ 
tor Vasiljeff, rice was probably first grown about the middle of the first millen- 
ium B.C. and was probably the very plant which united the two areas. 24 ) 

Even if much of this is speculation one can, however, assume that there 
have been two separate and original areas of cultivation — one mainly millet¬ 
growing in the north built on an Arctic basis and another one based on yams 
and taro in the south. In both these areas there were quite good means of 
supporting a large number of people in limited districts. Thus it is not un¬ 
reasonable to suppose that a feudal organization was possible in both places 
Thus it is not so self-evident that the feudal organization of the Tai peoples 
is just an imitation of the North Chinese. It is difficult to compare these two, 
as one of them lives right up in the north and the other in the southernmost 
part of China. There is moreover a difference in time of about three thousand 
years in this comparison. 

What I have pointed out may be regarded as a working hypothesis. We 
can suppose that the two cultivation areas were relatively independent of 
each other in the beginning; they first came into contact with each other later, 
either when the cultivation of rice was brought northwards or when the North 
Chinese pushed south. When they came into contact, one must not only 
assume that it was the Chinese who were the givers and the southern peoples 
the receivers. It is quite likely that the synthesis is not only in the sum of 
these two cultures but also something additional — a common result of such 
a fusion. 

It is possible to find institutions and customs in southernmost China which 
do not occur in the north. Such things as ball games, tug-of-war and also 
the dragon boat festivals may be regarded as examples of a purely Southern 
nature. Ritual dances and competitive games between two opposing teams 
occur mainly in South China and still further south in Further India and 
Indonesia. 

It might be interesting to investigate this tug-of-war motif in relation to 
the Spring festivals among the Tai people which often take place in caves. 25 ) 
The tug-of-war between men and women has often been regarded as having 
a connection with fertility and would thus be a kind of phallus cult. This is 
possible, but for my part I prefer to think that the rope in the tug-of-war 
in some way represents a dragon or has to do with the dragon cult. Are the 
caves the dragon’s dwellings? This monster is the symbol of rain, and hence 
also fertility, it is the women’s task to pull out this dragon so that agriculture 
can begin. The rain time is also governed by yin , the female principle. 

Frogs are likewise connected with rain, if we dare point to certain customs 
amongst the Viet-Namese in which certain rites take place in caves in order 

**) L. S. Vasiljeff, under Miscellanea in Anthropos, vol. 50, 1901, p. 288—289, and Ch6ng 
Te-K’un, Archaeology in China, vol. II, Shang China, Cambridge 1900, p. 197. 

**) Leopold Cadi&re: Croyances et pratiques religieuses des Vietnamiens. Vol. II, p. 209. 
Saigon 1954. 
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to produce rain. 36 ) I do not intend to investigate this problem here but only 
to suggest some possibilities to those who are interested in taking them up 
for further research. It might be of interest to place the ball game and the 
dragon boat festivals in a social setting. The same might be attempted with 
many other customs showing the particular characteristics of the Southern 
Chinese or rather South East Asian cultures, which so far have received all 
too little attention from ethnographers. Just as well as one can show similarities 
between North and South China, I feel that it would be of value to investigate 
the differences between these areas, above all their social organization. 

This does not mean that great similarities do not exist. Maspero mentions 
in his paper on legends and myths in the Chou dynasty that certain Chinese 
clan names and heroes were adopted by the barbarian kings in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 27 ) This is obviously an imitation of an organization which is consider¬ 
ed to have a higher status, a phenomenon analogous to the Tai tribes’ imitation 
of the court of the Ming emperor. A similar process may be observed in the 
highlands of Burma amongst the Kachin, where the feudal organization of 
the Shan princes was imitated by a people whose social structure is unilinear 
and democratic. There has arisen a new product, gumsa , between the old 
gumlao society and the Shan feudal structure, a fact elegantly demonstrated 
by Leach. 28 ) A similar process occurs in many other places where two different 
types of society come into contact, not least in the Africa of to-day. 29 ) 

It is surely possible to trace other similarities or certain features possessed 
in common in North and South China, however these may have to be explain¬ 
ed. One example is the theme of the village founder which occurs over large 
parts of East Asia. But this is not something to be explained by diffusionism, 
but a phenomenon to be investigated by modem structural methods. Amongst 
the Black Tai special sacrifices and prayers are made to the village founder 
and this idea is common amongst many different tribes in South East Asia. 

In any case, we are undoubtedly dealing with two different cultural areas 
in China, and strictly speaking this is not very remarkable since this differ¬ 
ence is dependent on the geography and exists even to day. If one wants 
to understand the Chinese society in its many aspects one must not limit 
oneself to Northern China and the oldest documents, since in the various 
epochs of China’s history (what we now mean by China) the diverse areas 
have in turn influenced the development of this remarkable and many-faceted 
Chinese civilization. 

In order to understand this, it is absolutely necessary to take into considera¬ 
tion the whole of South China, not only the Chinese element in its population 
but also the non-Chinese minorities. Unfortunately these peoples are all too 
little known. Field work according to modem methods has been scarce. 

*•) Maspero, L4gendes, op. cit p. 78 seq., p. 82 seq. 

* 7 ) E. R. Leach: Political Systems of Highland Burma. (London 1954.) 

“) Op. cit. 

*•) A. Southall: Social Change in Modem Africa. (London 1901.) 
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There is a great task here awaiting modem ethnography. To begin with 
one could collect all the material available into a handbook, from both Chinese 
and European sources. With such material as a starting point it would be 
possible to make some progress. Such a handbook demands cooperation, 
not only from the Chinese ethnographers but from all ethnographers interested 
in this area — a work passing the borders of nationalities. It cannot be denied 
that we do need a reference book for this area on the same lines as the one 
which is now under publication about Africa, Ethnographic Survey of Africa, 
or that published about South America, Handbook of South American Indians. 
This would to a great extent further the studies of South China and neigh¬ 
bouring areas and above all it would be of great help to all those who are 
interested in the Far Eastern cultures and their various manifestations. What 
is mainly needed, however, is field work with modem ethnographical methods. 

Above all, this would elucidate important social relationships by placing 
the different concepts into the social system. We would then not have to 
attempt the establishment, as in the present paper, of a regional division on 
very vague grounds. Even if they are based on hypotheses, however, such 
regional divisions have necessarily to be surmised, at the outset in order to 
find out which ways research has to be directed. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
SILK ROAD ESPECIALLY IN PERSIA 
AND EAST TURKESTAN 


BERTIL ALMGREN 


Spanning almost one-fifth of the globe, the caravan road from China to the 
Mediterranean — the Silk Road — was one of the Old World’s longest trade routes 
and by no means the least important. Its length of about 5,000 miles or 8,000 
kilometres might be compared with the distance from Stockholm to Alaska (or to 
use the words of an 18th century Swedish poet “from Novaya Zemlya to Ceylon”). 

There seems to be agreement as to the general route of the Silk Road through 
Persia. Most authors describe it, with the aid of Chinese records (Hirth 1885, Herr¬ 
mann 1910, 1938) or Roman itineraries, inter alia the map of the Tabula Peuterin- 
giana (Miller 1916), as leading from Merv (Antiochia Margiana) in West Turkestan, 
through Ray (Rhaga, just south-east of present Teheran, with one of the finest 
springs of Persia, where Alexander stayed on his way eastwards and Harun-al- 
Rashid was bom), via the old Median capital of Ekbatana (the present Hamadan), to 
Seleukia on the Tigris and finally to Antioch with its harbours on the Mediterranean, 
or to Tyrus and Beyrut. But the details remain slightly obscure, such as, for instance, 
the exact position of Hekatompylos, the late Achemenid and Parthian city, some¬ 
where between Ray and Merv. 

From the map we would have reason to think that this journey over the Iranian 
highlands, bordered by the Zagros and Elburz ranges, was one of the most difficult 
passages of the Silk Road, covering not less than a thousand miles. It would therefore 
seem to be of some interest to look closer at the geographical conditions, in order to 
find out what these can tell us about the exact location of certain parts of the Silk 
Road. 

East of Ray the choice of route would seem very free over the high plateau, but 
it is astonishingly limited. The Silk Road is confined to a more or less narrow strip 
between the southern slopes of the Elburz and the desert, the rightly feared Dasht-i- 
Kavir, a salt desert, which still today takes its toll of lives. This does not mean that 
the caravan route leads through sand dunes or over salt crusts. Between the foot of 
the Elburz, with its fringe of arable fields which owe their existence to more or less 
scanty ground water from the mountains, on the one side, and the desert, on the 
other, there is a belt of semi-arid steppe — “some strip of herbage strown that just 
divides the desert and the sown” as that great authority on the Near East, Gertrude 
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Fig. la. 


Bell, said, quoting the Persian poet Omar Khayam. This belt of steppe, however, not 
only stretches from Ray further east into Khorassan but is also to be found to the 
west of Ray, where, south of the Elburz, the desert gives way to parallel ranges, 
stretching north-west and south-east like fingers from the highland of Azerbaijan 
towards the open flats of the salt deserts of central Iran. 

These ranges frame the open, broad and mostly very flat valleys of Media (PI. 1 a). 
There we find a road terrain, somewhat similar in appearance to that to the east of 
Ray but for different reasons. The ground water that creates the arable land and 
decides the extent of cultivation, is practically never abundant enough to supply the 
whole valley, and the fields are completely dependent upon this for the almost 
rainless period from April to October. They become more and more scarce, the 
further away from the mountains. To some extent they are helped by the famous 
qanats , those subterranean channels with their typical, crater-like inspection openings 
at short intervals, which try, although sometimes in vain, to stretch the supply of 
ground water as far as possible into the fertile valley. Finally, however, the ground 
consists of deserted fields or pure steppe. Only at the bottom of the valley, in the 
slopes along the river (more or less dry in the summer) are there fields once more. 
Thus the typical, straight parallel valleys of Media, south of the western Elburz, all 
contain a broad or narrow belt of steppe, running in the same direction as the 
mountain ranges, which over great parts of western Persia are astonishingly regular 
in their orientation west-north-west and east-south-east. That this is excellent 
terrain for a road is proved, not only by the location here of the present main road, 
but also by the fact that one can just as often leave this main road and drive the car 
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alongside it, on virgin soil, where the last camel caravans or the droves of cattle still 
make their way (PI. 1 b). 

An important reason for this is the geological situation. Thick deposits of gravel 
have collected in the valleys along the mountain slopes and especially along the 
Elburz, which, as the highest and northernmost range in Persia, has a large amount 
of precipitation, and naturally more so during the pluvial ages corresponding to the 
glacial ages in other regions. Torrents spread this gravel more or less evenly over the 
valleys. Then the shallow bowl of the Iranian highlands was filled with lakes, at least 
during parts of the pluvial ages, and these lakes at times deposited clay on top of the 
gravel. Thus there is a hard crust of clay, forming an excellent road surface, on top 
of the well-drained gravel. Few roads could have a better foundation and this is ideal 
terrain for the Silk Road. 

But it is not only the general surface that is excellent. The debris filling the valleys 
has, for the above-mentioned reasons, and ultimately because of the clay deposited 
on the bottom of a shallow lake, attained such a degree of horizontal evenness that, 
for hundreds of miles, the road does not have to cope with any significant or even 
discernible differences in level, in the main direction of the valley. Thus this steppe 
area or belt forms an ideally flat and ideally surfaced caravan road, leading for about 
a thousand kilometres in almost exactly the right east-west direction. 

To this must be added the advantage of the steppe flora: there is enough for camel 
fodder, but not enough to be of any vital interest to the local inhabitants. Quite 
naturally, the hamlets of the latter are situated at the foot of the mountains, by the 
wells and among the fields, and not in the steppe zone of the valley, where the road 
runs. Thus the inhabitants have little interest in interfering with the international 
trade, with the comings and goings of caravans and, as their fields are far from the 
road, the farmers do not need to tell these caravans not to pass through their crops, 
as would have been the case e. g. among the rich rice fields of the densely cultivated 
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province of Mazanderan, north of the Elburz. This must be one of the reasons why 
the Silk Road did not run along the southern shore of the Caspian. Instead, south 
of the Elburz, it stretches openly and without any serious natural hindrance for over 
a thousand kilometres from Merv to Qaswin, and onwards to Ekbatana-Hamadan. 

It is, however, not only open. A route across the steppes would sometimes create 
difficulties in finding the road, but not in this case. The exact situation of the road, 
a little way from the Elburz range (PI. 1 b), makes the latter easy to watch all the 
time, as it is not screened by more or less complicated foot hills and so constitutes 
an excellent road mark: as long as the Elburz is on your left at some distance, after 
reaching the late medieval capital of Qazwin, you will be on the right road to China 
for wellnigh the next thousand kilometres or so. 

It is possible to state that, when covering this distance, the Silk Road does not 
meet any serious obstacles, either in the shape of steep mountains with difficult 
passes, easily blocked, or bad road conditions slowing down the pace of the caravan, 
torrential rivers necessitating toll bridges (except at Qazwin, and there the river is 
easily negotiated in summer and autumn owing to the low water level) or in the 
shape of dense woods or even scrub suitable for ambushes, or vast deserts with few 
waterholes. 

It may be interesting to compare this result with the rest of the route across Asia 
(cf the map, fig. 1). If, for a starting point, we choose the bend in the Hwang-ho 
river, south-west of the Ordos desert, where obviously different tracks from different 
parts of China must have met, confined between the Great Wall and the eastern end 
of the Richthofen range that forms the north-eastern barrier of the Tibetan plateau, 
the Silk Road is easily traceable between that range and the westernmost part of 
the Great Wall, whose extension for another 600 kilometres to the west can have 
had but one purpose: to protect the Silk Road along the Richthofen range. As this 
runs east-south-east and west-north-west in exactly the necessary direction, the 
situation is very much the same as in Persia, and the detail landscape between 
mountain range and desert will be mainly the same. 

After the termination of the Great Wall, a Han-dynasty wall offers shelter to the 
north for another 400 kilometres for a road gradually deviating from the foothills of 
the Richthofen and Nanshan ranges, in a landscape changing into desert, which has 
to be crossed for a distance of about 600 kilometres, passing to the north of Lake 
Lop-nor and through the deserted town of Lou-lan. 

After Lou-lan, however, the Qum darja river and, north of this, the parallel 
mountain range of Quruq-tagh again seem to offer some guidance, when choosing 
the northern route through East Turkestan. Running north of the desert of Takla- 
Makan, and south of the Tien Shan range, the Silk Road again shows definite 
affinities with its Persian sector, all the way — about one thousand kilometres — to 
Kashgar (cf. below). After crossing the Pamir west of that city, there is again steppe 
country with some patches of desert on the Samarkand-Merv route, where the 
Persian sector begins. After passing to Hamadan, as described above, the road with 
some deviations, due to the not too abundant openings in the extremely regular, 
parallel, Zagros ranges, running west-north-west and east-south-east, reaches, via 
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“the Gate of Asia” (Behistun and Sar-i-Pul with royal rock reliefs) the Mesopotamian 
plain. Crossing the Tigris at one of the great cities of the periods concerned — Seleu- 
kia, Ctesiphon, Samarra or Baghdad — whose importance was not least due to the 
Silk Road, and again over the Euphrates at one of the points where it is closest to 
the Tigris, the route can again follow the steppe zone between the desert and the 
sown to a point where, as at Dura-Europus, the semi-arid steppe, verging on desert, 
offers a short crossing via Palmyra to Damascus, from whence old roads must have 
led down between Anti Lebanon and Lebanon through the open Bekka valley across 
Lebanon to Beyrut or via smaller valleys in the rather low southern outcrops of 
Lebanon to Sidon and Tyre. A more northerly route across from the Euphrates to 
Aleppo and Antioch seems to offer even less cultivated land to cross and even more 
steppe. 

Thus, the Silk Road enjoys the same geographical conditions almost without interrup¬ 
tion from the Hwang-ho river to the Mediterranean , running on steppe , sometimes 
semi-arid and in parts substituted by not too wide patches of desert, and with 
astonishingly few other natural obstacles on this ideal, camel-caravan, trans¬ 
continental route, from one end to the other, a distance of more than 5,000 miles 
(8,000 kilometres)! And for the greater part of this distance it is running along E—W 
mountain ranges, giving easy indication of the true direction. 

Another remarkable fact is that this route has such relatively few deviations from 
the shortest possible one, because, although it seems to curve a lot towards the north, 
in reality it corresponds closely to the great circle that is the geometrical expression 
of the shortest distance on the globe between two points in the northern hemisphere. 

It has, however, one weak point. The passes across the Pamir are very high indeed, 
and these difficult passages, vividly described by Sven Hedin in his work “Genom 
Khorassan och Turkestan” 1892, could easily be cut off by military force by anyone 
who happened to control the region. 

Undoubtedly the Chinese were striving to get political control of the East Turke¬ 
stan routes and of the Pamir passes. During the Han period they seem to have 
managed to do so, more or less, and thus mastered the first half of the Silk Road 
proper. The northern branch seems to have been well protected by the Tien Shan 
range to the north of it and the Takla Makan desert to the south (and for that matter 
from cavalry attacks from the south by the Tarim river). Before passing the desert 
at Lop-nor and Lou-lan, the extremely extensive defence walls of the Han period 
offered a similar protection towards the north for more than a thousand kilometres 
even west of the Hwang-ho. These great walls stress the importance of the route to 
the Chinese, who also described it in several works (Hirth 1885, Herrmann 1910, 
1931). Lou-lan and other deserted towns along the road also belong to the Han 
period. But if such great attention was paid to this part of the Silk Road during 
the Han period (206 B.C. — 221 A.D.), why is there no definite proof of this route 
being used much earlier? 

We may just as well put this question the other way. Was it, as a matter of fact, 
possible to use this route much earlier? Were the passes over the Pamir, attaining a 
height above sea level of no less than 3,700 metres (13,000 feet) not liable to be 
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blocked for indefinite periods by snow and ice? If we examine Hedin’s description 
(1892, p. 401 ff), we must admit that this is the case. And all the more so, if there 
happened to be a small change for the worse in the climate, resulting in colder and 
wetter weather. 

Now it has been well known since Semander 1908, that such a climatic change did 
take place in northern and central Europe at or shortly before the middle of the last 
millenium B.C. This does not prove that a similar deterioration took place in central 
Asia, but we must admit the possibility of climatic changes there also. (In a recent 
discussion turning on the often-propagated theory of the desiccation of the Old World 
since the Glacial Age, Monod still admits the possibility of such fluctuations, the 
character of which would correspond to the greater changes that constitute the 
rythm of the preceding Quaternary Glacial/Pluvial Ages, 1961, p. 28. This discussion 
was started by Huntington with his “The pulse of Asia” in 1907, cp his article of 
1936. In recent works, i.a. 1963, 1968, Bobek as an expert on Iranian geography has 
stated that there are no conclusive proofs of a definite change of climate in Iran in 
postglacial time, but he admits the possibility of fluctuations (verbally, Teheran 
1969). 

If we assume the possibility that such a climatic change could have taken place 
in complete analogy with that in Europe, the passes over the Pamir would certainly 
have been completely blocked by more or less permanent ice and snow, and thus 
East Turkestan would have been completely cut off from the West, and would thus 
have been of little importance to trans-Asian trade, which would have had to seek 
other routes. 

The contents of the famous, deep-frozen Pazyryk graves of the Altai (5th to 4th 
centuries B.C.) would seem to be of some interest in this connection. There is at 
Pazyryk a definite Persian (late Achemenid) influence, traceable in such things as 
textiles (Rudenko 1953) and silver mountings (Jettmar 1951), but there is also a 
definite Chinese connection in the shape of mirrors, and of a mount with dragon 
figures (fig. 2; which, incidentally, if turned upside down, offer similarity with the 
en face masks on the bronzes of the Chou or Huai periods of China. For such bronzes 
see Karlgren 1936, 1941). 

Perhaps the whole remarkable panoply of animal style in the wood, textiles and 
leather finds and tattooing in the Pazyryk graves can be fully explained by acknow¬ 
ledging not only Persian and Scythian influences, but also Chinese stylistic elements 
in the curiously twisted animal bodies and their repeated, evenly curved design 
elements, reminiscent of the curves of Huai animals and arabesques on mirror 
backs. 

Thus the Pazyryk finds would indicate a steppe road, completely avoiding the 
high central-Asian mountain ranges and leading with extremely small and as a 
matter of fact mostly negligible differences of altitude or landscape all the way from 
Persia to Peking. This route would have passed the Dshungarian gates, south of the 
Altai (on the northern slopes of which Pazyryk is situated), and onwards over the 
Dshungarian steppes to the Mongolian, passing Noin Ula with its Han period grave 
finds, containing textile manufactures, some of which are similar to certain of the 
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Fig, 2. Copper plaque showing Chinese influence from Mound 2, Pazyrik. IVc. B.C. About 44x34 in. 


Pazyryk ones, and some of undoubtedly Hellenistic, perhaps Syrian origin (Ebert 
1927). 

As it is in this area that we find the only really difficult natural obstacle on the 
whole route, viz. the Gobi desert, it is possible that Noin Ula indicates a solution 
of this problem — having the Road north of the Gobi. This would, however, mean 
a serious lengthening of the journey. If (still hypothetically) the climate was just 
slightly wetter at that time than now, the passage from the area of Karakorum 
(the capital of Kublai Khan) to Peking or northern China might have been, at least 
partly, over arid steppes instead of the present desert. If this was the case, the 
earlier route of trans-Asian trade was, owing to climatic conditions, much more 
northerly than at later times. The two routes might, of course, join at one place 
or another, as seems to have been the case with the route taken by de Carpini in 
1245—47, by Ruysbrook in 1253 and by Marco Polo in his journey, in 1275, which 
carried him north of the Tien Shan mountains, joining the other route somewhere 
in the Lou-lan area. In this connection it is important to note that Turfan with 
its Uigurian culture of the 7th to 9th centuries 1 ) is not situated directly on the Kash¬ 
gar — Lou-lan route of East Turkestan, but in a more northerly recess of the 
mountains, only connected with the Silk Road through a gorge some 30—40 metres 
wide, offering (as Professor Norin tells me) splendid opportunities for brigands. It is 
thus very possible that Turfan as a most important focus of Iranian influence and of 
trans-Asian trade is linked more with the Dshungarian branch of the Silk Road, 
than with the Kashgar one. 


J ) For Turfan, see von Le Coq, 1922—24. 
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Why, then, was this longer, most northerly, Dshungarian route used, both before 
and again after the Han period? Perhaps climatic conditions again played a part in 
barring the Pamir passes, that were the sine quo non of the Turkestan route? Obvi¬ 
ously a deterioration of the climate in the sense of increased cold and precipitation 
would have had disastrous results in passes over 3,700 metres high. But is there any 
proof of such a climate change in Asia? The fact that there were such changes in 
Europe north of the Alps has been demonstrated by the aid of pollen analysis, but 
such a method is almost completely impossible to apply in the arid regions traversed 
by the Silk Road. (The possibility of using salt desert stratifications has been pointed 
out by Asklund 1935, p. 238). 

It might, however, be possible to find some indications as to the climatic fluctua¬ 
tions in the results of the excavations at Takht-i-Soleiman in north-western Iran 
(PI. 2 a), between the Hamadan branch of the Silk Road and another branch towards 
Constantinople, some 150 kilometres ESE of Lake Urmia. The Takht itself, a mighty 
fortress about 350 metres in diameter, has been the object of an excavation con¬ 
sisting of, inter alia , two large trial trenches, about 25 metres long and 5 metres 
wide and going down to virgin rock at a depth of 8—10 metres, without yielding 
anything but Islamic and Late Sassanian finds (Almgren 1961). This is very remark¬ 
able, as the centre of the fortress is occupied by a fresh-water spring lake with a 
constant and abundant water supply, that irrigates (Naumann 1961) the surrounding 
valley. Such a source of water would almost inevitably have attracted a constant 
settlement from earliest times in this arid landscape but only at one place in the 
neighbourhood are there earlier finds, viz. on the volcano-like cone of the Zindan, 
built up of travertine around a tremendous pipe-like hole, 120 metres deep and 80 
metres in diameter. This hole, now empty, was originally filled by the hot sulphur¬ 
ous water that built the whole cone-shaped mountain, around the top of which 
the author found what turned out to be 1 ) a most puzzling arrangement of circular 
walls and a large amount of course pottery, including what seem to have been heavy 
drainpipes (Oehler-Zachrisson 1961). The not very abundant datable material all 
tends to indicate a date before the middle of the last millenium B. C. (Boehmer 1961.) 

One possible explanation of this arrangement is that it was connected with a 
geological stage in which the spring in the centre of the cone was filled with water, 
as is still the case at Takht-i-Soleiman. As there are similar, but very much older 
domed remnants of analogous geological phenomena in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, I think we are entitled to see in these a succession of great artesian wells 
building up one cone or dome after the other, when there was a more abundant flow 
of water , and cementing themselves when the water vanished. The reason for this 
would obviously be fluctuations of climate, and it is then rather interesting to ob¬ 
serve that the two presumed periods of abundant flow of water, viz. shortly before 
the middle of the last millenium B. C. and about a thousand years later, in the 
4th to the 6th centuries, correspond very closely with the dates of the wetter climate 
in northern and central Europe that have been demonstrated by Semander 1908 
and by Gams-Nordhagen 1923, Granlund 1932 (cp Fries 1951, Lundqvist 1957). 

*) During later excavations, conducted by Dr Sune Zachrisson in 1959 and by Dr H. Oehler in 1960. 
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Accordingly, the intermediate period would have been drier, with maximum dry¬ 
ness around the time of the Birth of Christ. This would have constituted the best 
possible period for snow-free passes over the Pamir, if the above parallelizing of 
climatic changes in Europe and Asia holds good. Is, then, the Han advance in East 
Turkestan during the centuries around the beginning of the Christian era due to this 
fact and to the consequent opening of the Pamir roads? 

Here the reader will have grave suspicions of my argument. Is not this the period 
when cities like Lou-lan and many others which are now covered by sand dunes 
flourished in the middle of the desert? How could this be possible in a notoriously 
dry period? 

There is, however, a series of geological facts, which cast an interesting light on 
this question. Ruined desert cities in southern East Turkestan lie on a line fairly 
parallel to the later road south of the Takla-Makan desert, but much further into 
that desert. Now, on the very high mountain ranges to the south of East Turkestan, 
reaching altitudes of over 6,000 metres, there are, according to Norm 1932, 1941, 
definite signs that the glaciers were much larger during a quite late, postglacial 
period and that they have since diminished again. It is possible, according to him, 
that this maximum size of the glaciers coincides with the climatic deterioration of 
the last millenium B. C. But these large glaciers would be most liable to melt again 
during a hot and dry period. This water runs down in fairly straight streams di¬ 
rectly into the desert, and, owing to the large amount of water, the rivers at that 
time flowed farther than the present ones. Paradoxically enough, a dry and hot 
climate would irrigate the Takla-Makan desert and make it more fertile at least in 
the vicinity of the water-courses. This is a bottled-up climatic fluctuation, and thus 
half a millenium late! If the synchronization with the Han period is correct, this 
will enable us to understand the Han advance through Takla-Makan and the found¬ 
ation of the desert cities, as well as their final desertion as early as the end of that 
period when the melting of the glaciers stopped. 

Why then were these cities founded in the desert and not at the foot of the mount¬ 
ains, where most villages in Persia are situated? The reason is again geological. As in 
Persia there are gravel accumulations near the lower parts of the Turkestan moun¬ 
tains (Norin 1941). This gravel is not covered by lake clay, and furthermore, as it is 
often raised along with the still rising mountains in this part of Asia, the mountain 
streams dig down into it, creating hundreds of canyons across this gravel fringe, 
the so called sai. Thus the sai is neither arable land nor fit for roads. Only where 
the sai finishes, covered by clay at the edge of the present desert, is there a sub¬ 
stratum fit both for roads and for fields, and this is where the caravan road runs 
today. As, however, the original desert soil of the Takla-Makan is in reality rather 
fertile (even where covered by later sand dimes), the countless abundant streams 
from the melting glaciers of a dry and hot period flowing far into the desert must 
have substantially augmented the arable area at that time, if only along their banks. 
If the clay was wholly occupied by fields, the Silk Road would probably run outside 
them, going from stream to stream, across rather arid steppe country outside the 
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really cultivated land, and thus would have given rise to the caravan towns at the 
extreme end of the streams, in the middle of the present desert. 

This climatic fluctuation might also have had some results elsewhere. Sten Florin 
has argued (unfortunately only in unpublished lectures) that climatic fluctuations 
could be used, not only to explain cultural decline as Semander did, but also to 
explain the background of, and give a reason for, the flourishing of a prehistoric 
culture. If the indications given by the excavations at Takht-i-Soleiman and the 
neighbouring Zindan in Persia are correctly interpreted they might lead to results 
which will affect the history of that country. 

Persia, being located predominantly on the margin between barely arable land 
and desert, would, of course, benefit greatly from a rise in precipitation. But in a 
country like Persia such a rise would have to be very considerable, to be demonstr¬ 
able geologically. In this connection there is, however, one fact that, to my know¬ 
ledge, has hardly been taken into account. 

In large parts of west Iran, at least (as I had the opportunity to note during a 
five days’ reconnaissance ride on horseback — that unsurpassed medium of travel 
in these parts — to Takht-i-Soleiman and was later able to confirm during several 
flights) the mountains have one feature in common: one very rarely sees the rock, as it 
is almost universally covered with limey clay (PI. 2 b). That this clay is still there and 
has not been substituted by bare or weathered rock must be due to precipitation 
in the form of snow in this high land, mostly well over 1,200 metres high. The erosion 
of the winter rains in the Mediterranean lands is lacking here. The results is, I think, 
an important one for Persian cultural history: every small fluctuation in the climate 
tending to augment the precipitation will have immediate results. The arable land 
will be enlarged and, above all, the pastures will multiply and will increase tenfold 
or even hundredfold, spreading the grass over the endless mountains, now almost 
barren and always treeless but in reality fertile and easily grazed. 

Against this background, it seems rather remarkable that the rise and prosperous 
period of the Achemenid empire should so closely coincide with the supposed period 
of abundant water flow in the Zindan mountain cone near Takht-i-Soleiman, and 
thus also with the maximum of precipitation in central and northern Europe before 
and around the middle of the last millenium B. C. And furthermore, about a thousand 
years later, the rise of the mighty Sassanian empire in that very area, at times 
covering large parts of the former Achemenid kingdom, corresponds not only with 
the earliest date for the origin of Takht-i-Soleiman itself (if we allow for the present 
excavations not necessarily having yielded the earliest finds as yet) but also with 
the findings of geologists as to the renewed maximum precipitation in Europe north 
of the Alps about the 4th—6th centuries A. D. This coincidence is all the more re¬ 
markable, as the intervening (presumably dry) period of the Parthian empire had its 
centre, not in the arid Iranian plateau, where scarcely any important finds have 
been made, but in the irrigated land along the Euphrates and the Tigris (Herzfeld 
1936, p. 57). 

Even in regard to such a site as Persepolis, the Achemenid royal seat from the 
6th to the 4th centuries B. C., this would be of some interest. On its ’Apadana’ or 
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artificial terrace, it has a situation similar to that of the older royal seat of Pasar- 
gadae, on a site rather odd for a palace, with its back to a hill, barely defended by 
a rather insignificant wall, and overlooking a completely flat and fertile plain. This 
plain obviously — during the Glacial Age or later — formed the bottom of a lake, 
that has now withdrawn to a much smaller bitter lake, lacking any outlet. But as 
the existence of deep wells show, there still exists ground water all over the Perse- 
polis plain, unlike most parts of Iran (where the subterranean, qanat irrigation 
channels are proofs of the lack of ground water). 

If and when the climate was wetter, it would mean that the Persepolis plain, 
having no outlets, would have a ground-water level much higher than now, and 
consequently much better conditions for vegetation, at times certainly rivalling 
those of the great river valleys of the Old World or the most prosperous coastal 
strips of the Mediterranean. It seems that the Achemenids moved their royal seat 
to the edge of a wonderfully rich and fertile plain, a real paradeison, surrounded by 
an almost endless region of green mountain pastures. 

One cannot quite exclude the possibility that, when the earlier palace of Pasar- 
gadae, situated somewhat higher, was founded by Kyros in 559—550 B. C., the 
Persepolis valley was still a very shallow lake, as long as heavy rains filled the closed 
area with water. After the amount of precipitation started to decline, the lake slowly 
dried out, thus leaving a most fertile and well-watered soil for new settlements. It 
was then quite natural that this new palace should be built on a hugh terrace, as 
a protection against temporary inundations. 

The vast empire of the Achemenids also has aspects connected with the road 
problems that were the starting-point of this paper. To the contemporaries of the 
Achemenids in Greece, the Persian roads and postal system were a source of constant 
admiration. Roads in the transcontinental sense hardly existed in the Greek world. 
The Greeks lived in their towns, surrounded by rather steep and rugged mountains 
(if not on islands) and never seem to have been tempted to make the inland road 
an important link between towns and cultures, a fact best shown by the relative un¬ 
importance of their horse-drawn transport and, above all, by their lack of cavalry. 
This must have had something to do with their adherence to the surprisingly small 
areas of their states and — from a geographical point of view — the rather pro¬ 
vincial outlook of Greek politics. 

In Asia, however, once outside the just as closely confined city states of the Ionian 
valleys, and across the sharp geographical and climatic border between the 
completely “Hellenic” lower valleys with their eroded mountains and rich red 
terra rossa fields, there are in the inland steppes of Anatolia once again the roads that 
create empires . 

When Alexander the Great arrived in Gordion, he was shown the chariot in the 
temple of Zeus, the yoke of which was tied to the pole by means of the Gordian 
Knot. He who could untie this famous knot was to be the Lord of Asia. Why? Was 
it not because Gordion is situated at the western end of the main northern caravan 
route across the Anatolian steppes, which passes not only by Ankara (Anchyra of 
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the Romans 1 ), but also by Boghazkoy, the Hattusa capital of the Hittites, by their 
important town Alishar, whose history reaches far back into Chalcolithic times (v.d. 
Osten 1932, 1937), and leads on past the sources of the Euphrates and the Tigris 
to Mesopotamia, or to Persia and to central Asia? 

This was what Herodotus described (V. 16) as the Persian Royal Road to Susa, 
well equipped with all conveniencies for wayfarers — especially the royal postmen 
and couriers of the Achemenids. That such a road across parts of a continent was 
a natural thing to the Persians, fostered in a country of almost endless natural 
roads, is, I think, obvious to anyone who has had the opportunity to travel in 
Persia. But it is also obvious that this is the prerequisite condition for lasting 
sovereignty and for governing an empire like the Achemenid one, the first really large 
empire in the world with global aspirations. 


l ) Its famous inscription by the Emperor Augustus, the Monumentum Ancyranum may to some 
extent owe its presence here to the caravan road. 
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PLATES 

PI. 1. 

a. The Silk Road in Media, east of Teheran. To the right the Elburz range. 

b. The age of the road is testified by a teU t and an Islamic grave. Note clay digging along road. 

c. In the steppe belt, the underlying gravel sometimes crops out from beneath the clay. 

PI. 2. 

a. The 11,000-feet mountain Takht-i-Bilqis, near Takht-i-Soleiman, is almost completely covered with 
pastures, although at present very arid. 

b. The Sassanid fortress of Takht-i-Soleiman in Azerbeidjan, with its spring lake, and, in the back¬ 
ground, the Zindan travertine cone. 
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ON ARCHAIC CHINESE ar AND ad 


BY 

GORAN AIALMQVIST 


The aim of this paper is to establish the exact nature of the distinction between 
the Archaic Chinese phonological classes dr and dd. 

When we examine all the occurrences of ar-class words as rimes in the Shi king 


we find the following distribution: 

p’ing-sheng: pure ar-rimes 60 sequences 

mixed rimes (dn and dr) 4 ” 

shang-sheng: pure dr- rimes 16 ” 

mixed rimes (dr: dr) 4 ” 

k’ii-sheng: pure ar-rimes 1 ” 

mixed rimes (dd : dd : dr) 3 
mixedtones: 24 ” 


All the rime sequences tabulated here will be given below. Karlgren’s Archaic 
Chinese phonetic values will be given only for such forms as do not belong to the 
ar-class. Figures added in parenthesis after the rime sequences refer to the Odes 
as numbered by Karlgren in The Book of Odes, (Stockholm 1960). 

P’ing-sheng: pure ar-class rimes: 

A fa. ft < > x £, rfl € tfe <’>. A -fAxf/uc/o. 

*P ('H & ft A. $ ft< rw mk 

ty <.*'?. t< 4c t*. % yg (f7>. •/£ M). 

fyW). 4: *$■%(*•). 4 #.('"> $ -tf< ('•'). -,4 4 ^ 

S$*K 0*1 \ 4 </*!). i<_ HI (Ml) ffciluO*/). % 

4 *T> J& 4 <'**) ft & & **■('*>: fc- ft ft i' r ’> ; -4# 4 

ft A i& ( $ 4 4 *$• ft 

^|(/tc) 4^ & 4 ft *4 ft <*«•? *4 

if fa *$■</**>. 4. it ('to. Jttt & ("»; % ff Oft). >4- 

M* If 4 /<- * <9^*0; ?A 

•m a% o**] t ft <>*i) £ «r ■}%**&./• & jf ft < >c ^ 

Jj? £ & fcony sp $fow. 4% jp ft <*•>. fi] ft 
4 WF*, ^ xlI »><?*> ^ ft (>«;. ft fl -^4 

it # 4 fth 4 **, H) 
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P’ing-sheng: mixed rimes: 

1. horn 1 ) 2. giwtd *) 3. dz'wvr (40); 4. g’izn 5. g’ivr (222., 299); 6. st9r 7. 

midn (257). 

/. ft *. i i i. *f Jf .f » 7. 

Shang-sheng: pure ar-class rimes: 

^ (n >. 

^ n ft ft $ d'\ d<v *# 

^ if <'**;. * *k. yfr >. y£ jjf u >/>. # af *»c 

(>»•). 

Shang-sheng: mixed rimes: 

1. miwdr 2. 2. *war 3. m#r (10); 4. ^war 5. (154), 6. itu^r 

7. 8. d’iar (183); 9. giwdr 10. It9r 11. J’Ziar 12. mar 13. d’tar 14. 

m#r 15. fcter (246). 

It is interesting to note that the form 16. ker is found only in shang-sheng 
sequences. All rime sequences containing 16. ker are listed below: 

17. d’idr 16. ker 18. 8{*r (110); 16. ker 19. nidr (169); 20. tidr 16. ker (170., 

220 ). 

There appears justification, therefore, for the treatment of ker as a shang- 
sheng word in spite of the fact that the Ts’ie-yUn records p’ing-sheng. 

K’ ii-sheng: pure ar-class rimes: 

21. b'tjdr 22. ts'idr (119). 

K* xi-sheng: mixed rimes: 

23. teidr 24. p{dd (54); 22. te’pr 25. tsidr (179); 26. l{wdd 21. b'{dr (241). 

/ X > >. it. * K i % t ** i if. s ffr t f to Jd n ft i>. 

/> * * * /*. /l_i /f (f n 2fj /# /f it B ** /|j)i >3 ></• ggj 

iS £ If 

*) Karlgren {The Book of Odes) has the reading twdr. I follow the reading twin given in Karlgren’s 
Glosses to the Kuo Feng Odes (BMFEA 14, 1942), gloss 112. 

*) Evidence to justify the emendation of Karlgren’s gyved into gywer will be given below. 
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3 r-class rimes in mixed tones: 


<*> 4. it IK # * lit) 

fcfi ijR. )L. ^ (*") 

iV tf (\ <£ r** i£ if < >r>) 

( °> %. it At< JK *■"*) 

' l > / If 4. # 4 * <> 0t> 

t}> j i ft Q Oil) 

it) jfc. ("*£*•> tf <ii*> 

<*) 4TvIii £ fll 

n\> < I.*/? r»ai) 

U-> 4t *p ** •# P? ( •>'*> 

(M *f V 1 <>7»> 

$ fj *L <" 

<«> -£ < ,^ • a - , 

A*; if ( > >Cj <" I-*"’** > 

l°J ytfcySf- /L 4f< <'■>**'’ 

if) $£ (•!» 

il) X X< ('**> 

(1) ^ If i'7 s > 

a) 4 % <»*•> 

it) jf ( i'i'*- ) A (* eL) 

i+> 1#L -ft a to) 

i v ) -;% (jj v 

<V *t s (t.*J ><^>0 

(//> ff (>'■>) 


r/*r * s 
/■/•/* “ 
p* rrrr 
rrr* 
rrr* r 
* rr 
r s r 

rrrr k r 
rrr k 
rrr 

S S c S J> 

Ss r s 

SS j> s 

r ss 

r**r 

S K s 

S f 

r 
r s 
r * 
r K 

s K 

s k 
K s 


We find in these sequences a strong tendency for one tone class to dominate in 
rime sequences of three or more syllables. Each of the sequences (a), (b) and (j) 
could well be broken up into two sequences: ppp / ss, etc. With reference to our 
earlier remarks in regard to ker ‘together’ it is interesting to find, in sequence (k), 
the phonetic of this character riming with four shang-sheng syllables. 

These observations, which are based on a study of all occurrences of ar-class 
rimes in the Shi king , strongly corroborate Karlgren’s statement that there is a 
strong tendency towards identity of tone class amongst the Shi king rimes (see 
Karlgren’s Tones in Archaic Chinese , BMFEA 32, 1960). We find that out of 116 
rime sequences, 91 sequences contain rime words belonging to identical tone classes. 
In the 24 instances of mixed-tone sequences we find a strong tendency towards 
one-tone rimes. 
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Out of the 91 one-tone rime sequences we find that 87 belong top’ing-sheng 
and shang-sheng and only four to k* ii-sheng. Furthermore, of the 85 
words which belong to the 24 mixed-tone sequences, 76 have p’ing-sheng 
and shang-sheng and only 9 have k’ii-sheng. These statistics, which 
are of considerable relevance to the theme of this paper, will be discussed further 
below. 

Thanks to the penetrating research into the phonology of the language of the 
Han dynasty, the results of which have been recently published by Lo Ch’ang-p’ei 
and Chou Tsu-mo, 8 ) we are now able to go a step further and investigate the distinc¬ 
tiveness of Karlgren’s ad- and ar- classes in the riming system employed by the 
authors of Western and Eastern Han. 

Before we start our main inquiry, it is necessary to state, in brief terms, the main 
differences between the rime classification of Karlgren and that used by Lo Ch’ang- 
p’ei and Chou Tsu-mo. Karlgren’s ad-class (Grammata Serica class X and Compen¬ 
dium of Phonetics in Ancient and Archaic Chinese class VI) comprises the finals 
ad, wdd, ed, wed, jad, \wdd, ied, {wed, idd and iwdd . The presence of the voiced dental 
stop is deduced from rime and especially hie-sheng contacts with words 
of the a£-class. 

Karlgren’s ar-class (Grammata Serica class XI and Compendium class VII) compris¬ 
es the finals ar, wdr, er, wer, idr, no dr, ter, jwer , iar and iwdr. The presence of the 
final -r is confirmed by contacts, in rime and in hie-sheng, with -n words. 

Karlgren notes the absolute parallelism between the two classes: ad: ar, etc. 
Since words belonging to these two classes appear under the same rimes in the 
Ts'ie-yUn, the allocation of individual forms to either of these classes must be based 
entirely on rime and hie-sheng contacts. 

On the whole, Lo Ch’ang-p’ei and Chou Tsu-mo follow the classification of the 
Shi king rimes into the 22 classes established by Wang Nien-sun. 4 ) 

In their classification of the words which are relevant to the present inquiry 
— Karlgren’s ad- and ar-classes — Lo Ch’ang-p’ei and Chou Tsu-mo accept the 
modifications of Wang Nien-sun’s classification suggested by various scholars whose 
works appeared subsequent to that of Wang Nien-sun. 6 ) 

Wang Nien-sun’s JJH Chi class, which comprises our ad- and ar-words, must, 
according to Lo Ch’ang-p’ei and Chou Tsu-mo, be broken up into a Jjg Chi class 
and a m Wei class. This subdivision is, according to these two scholars, necessitated 


*) Lo Ch’ang-p’ei and Chou Tsu-mo: Han Wei Tsin Nan-pei-ch’ao yun-pu yen-pien yen-kiu, K’o- 
hue ch’u-pan-she, Peking 1958. 

f *£ Jfj %% : ■',% l$j *=» #4 r* $ Xf Jtj. 

4 ) Wang Nien-sun’s 22 classes are to be found in an unpublished manuscript in the Peking University 
collection entitled Shi king k'un king Ch'u-Ut'l ho-y&n-p'u MnA *s £*? 4--M S4 
These classes correspond to his 21 classes (as found in his letter to Li Fang-po, which was published by 
his son, Wang Yin-chi, in the King-yi ehu-wen, chuan 31) plus ^ (Karlgren’s tdng). 

*) For a detailed description of these modifications see Wang Li: Shang-ku yUn-mu hi-t'ung yen-kiu 
S St Ta’ing-hua Journal 12:3. 
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by the fact that words belonging to the seven Ta’ie-yUn rimes below (which words 
form the bulk of Wang Nien-sun’s Chi class and Karlgren’s dd- and ar-classes), 
rime freely in the Shi king but at the same time may be kept strictly apart in two 
groups according to their hie-sheng contacts. The relation of these two groups 
to the Ts’ie-yUn rimes is stated as follows: 

the Jg Chi group: 

Ts’ie-yUn k’ai-k’ou (Karlgren’s ji) 

„ •{*? k’ai-k'ou (di) 

„ % (jit, jwil) 

„ # (iei, iwei) 

the m Wei group: 

Ts’ie-yUn (j&i, jwli) 

>> $£ (udi) 

» (40 

„ ho-k’ou (jwi) 

„ ho-k’ou (wdi) 

K’ xi s h e n g words belonging to Wang Nien-sun’s jg class (Karlgren’s Arch. 
i&Z) are incorporated in Lo Ch’ang-p’ei’s and Chou Tsu-mo’s flg class. 6 ) 

We therefore find that Lo Ch’ang-p’ei’s and Chou Tsu-mo’s two classes cut 
across Karlgren’s division of these words into an ad- and an ar-class. 

According to Lo Ch’ang-p’ei and Chou Tsu-mo these two classes — the Chi 
and the Wei class — were no longer distinguished in the riming system employed 
by the authors of the Western and the Eastern Han. 7 ) 

For the purpose of their investigation of Han phonology these two classes have 
therefore been amalgamated into one class, the Chi class. All the words belonging 
to this class and which occur as rimes in the poetry and the rimed prose of the Han 
dynasty are listed in Lo ch’ang-p’ei’s and Chou Tsu-mo’s work (pp. 162—163). 
The p’ing-sheng group numbers 164 words, the shang-sheng group 
37 and the k’xi-sheng group 110 words. 

We can now make the highly interesting observation that out of the 164 p’ i n g - 
s h e n g words of the amalgamated Chi class all but three belong to Karlgren’s dr- 
class. The three exceptions are: 1. p'wddlp’udi-, 2. g{wed and 3. ni&r. The first 
of these words is found riming with 4. dz'wzr and 6. g’wer (Chang Heng’s Tung 
king fu) and is therefore classified as a p’ing-sheng word. 8 ) 

•) For a more detailed description of these two classes see Lo Ch’ang-p’ei and Chou Tsu-mo, op. cit., 
pp. 28—31. 

7 ) The material on which Lo Ch’ang-p’ei and Chou Tsu-mo have based their study consists of the 
relevant parts of Yen K’o-kftn’s anthology Ts'uan shang-ku mn-tai Ts'in Han San-kuo Liu-ch'ao wen 
Js ■£ /f\ jfjfc yp x 3. f4 X. Ting Fu-pao’s Te'Oan Han San-kuo Tain 

Nan-pei-ch’ao »hi ^ = ft % 

*) In the allocation of individual words to one of the four tone classes the co-authors use the position 
of the word in rime sequences as their sole criterion and the tone indications given in the Ts'ie-yun 
and other rime dictionaries are disregarded. 
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The second form — giwed — belongs to a phonetic series which transgresses 
Karlgren’s distinction between dd and ar (See Orammata Serica 540 and 544). It 
may also be significant that this form rimes exclusively with words of the ar-class 
in the Shi king (See Shi king: 40. Pei men and 258. Yiln Han). 

The third exceptional form — njar — belongs to Karlgren’s dr-class, of which 
we find a few words incorporated in Lo Ch’ang-p’ei’s and Chou Tsu-mo’s amal¬ 
gamated Chi class. It must also be noted that the p’ing-sheng group includes 
6. dz'wdr. This word is not included in Grammata Serica and the reading has 
been deduced from that of the phonetic. 9 ) 

On the basis of this overwhelming evidence for the predominance of ar-class 
words inp’ ing-sheng 2. giwed must be changed into giwer. 

When we turn to the shang-sheng rimes in Lo Ch’ang-p’ei’s and Chou 
Tsu-mo’s amalgamated Chi class we find that out of 37 recorded rimes ail but one 
belong to Karlgren's dr-class. The one exception is 7., which belongs to Karlgren’s 
dr-class. 

The p’ing-sheng and shang-sheng groups include a small number 
of words, which Karlgren has been unable to reconstruct for lack of rime and hie- 
s h e n g connections. The Archaic Chinese values of these forms will be given 
at the end of this paper. 

The k’xi-sheng group of the Han rimes includes a small number of words 
which Karlgren by virtue of rime and h i e - s h e n g contacts allocates to different 
Shi king classes. These are 8., 9., 10., and 11., belonging to Karlgren’s i$d- 
class; 12. of the ad-class; 13. of the a£-class and 14. of the a< 7 -clas 8 . 

/ i4[ 3 ■ J L % l. +f. * $ ? /* // 

% *T 

The k’ ii - s h e n g group also includes a few words, which Karlgren has been 
unable to reconstruct for lack of rime and h i e - s h e n g connections. The Archaic 
Chinese values of these words will be given at the end of this paper. (In the follow¬ 
ing rime lists such forms will be placed within brackets.) 

We may now proceed to investigate in detail the rime sequences within the 
k’u-sheng group of Lo Ch’ang-p’ei’s and Chou Tsu-mo’s Chi class. In the 
material from the Western Han we find a total of 21 rime sequences. Of these, 14 
sequences contain rime words belonging to Karlgren’s ad-class; two sequences 
contain words belonging to the ar-class and five sequences contain a mixture of 
ad-words and ar-words. 

A complete inventory of the ad-sequences is given below: 

1. giwdd: nwdd; 2. fcVad: giwed; 3. lidd: k’jdd; 4. d’ad: d’wod; 5. miwdd: 
kiwdd; 6. [%iwdd\. twdd; 7. giwed: liwdd; 8. giwdd: ngied; 9. giwed: kiwdd; 

•) The Archaic Chinese reading is found in Karlgren’s Compendium , where the Orammata Serica 
reading dz'und has been changed into dz'w&r (see Compendium , p. 302). 
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10. k\wdd: dziwdd; 11. lidd: dziwdd; 12. dziwdd; d'dd; 13. giwed: tsrwdd; 

14. lidd: iiSd. 10 ) 

The two ar-sequences are: 

15. 'iwdr: 'Wdr: tiwdr: sidr: g'wer; 16. giwdr: giwdr. 11 ) 

In spite of the tone series k p p s k (as indicated by the Ts'ie-yiin) all the words 
of series 15. are by Lo Ch’ang-p’ei and Chou Tsu-mo classified as k’ li - s h e n g. 
The mixed rime sequences (dd/dr) are listed below: 

17. g'iwdd: tidd: nidr; 18. xi 9r: 19. tijbd: pidr; 20. kiwer: lidd; 21. 

dz'wdr: giwed. 12 ) 

I fl 4*; 3. A' $1. * it ft. t. -* t [Jr] 1} ; 7 M <r if 

It ?. & -t. >° -# . // m /* #* cm 5. ' f # 

ife. * I] n /«» 4k ^ >• 7$L i* *». 

The ar-class words occurring in these sequences will be discussed further below. 
In the material from the Eastern Han we find a total of 28 rime sequences. Of 
these, 19 sequences contain words belonging to the ad-class (including one ijbd 
and one af-word) and nine sequences contain words of both the ad- and the ar-class. 
The 19 ad-sequences are listed below: 

1. kiwdd: dziwdd; 2. d'dd: d'iwdd: kdd: mwdd, 3. g{wed: kiwdd; 4. g'ied: tsiwdd: 
k'idd: Vwdd; 5. k'idd: [pidd ]: kdd: liwdd: k'idd; 7. giwed: k'ied; 8. miwdd: 
tidd; 9. kiwdd: k'ied; 10. nwdd: twdd: sjwdd; 11. gwdd: dziwdd: % \wdd: dz'iwdd: 

g'iwdd; 12. k'ied: giwed: sidd: [pjdd]\ 13. k'ied: giwed: k'ied; 14. k'idd: dziwdd: 
kiwdd; 15. dziwdd: dz'iwdd; 16. dziwdd: kiwed: g'iwdd; 17. giwdd: iwdd; 18. 
giwed: p'iwdt; 19. *ad: siwdd: pi&d: p'idd: g'iwed. n ) 

The nine sequences containing words of both the ad- and ar-classes are the 
following: 

20. d'wdd: si dr; 21. kiwdd: d'iwdd: k'idd: nidr; 22. k'ied: giwed: nidr; 23. 
sidr: piwdd: d'idr: tijbd: giwdd: dz'iwdd; 24. twdd: \xiwdd]: dz'iwdd: d'idr: p'iwdt; 
25. m iwdd: giwdr; 26. giwed: ts'idr; 27. siwdd: g'iwed: dziwdd: midd: Mdr; 

28. xidr: k'iwed . 14 ) 

10 ) I shall here confine myself to giving the authors* names. For more detailed references see Lo 
Ch'ang-p’ei’s and Chou Tsu-mo’s study. 1. Si-ma Siang-ju; 2. and 3. Wang Pao; 4. Wei Httan-ch’eng; 
5. Liu Hiang; 6.—10. Yang Hiung; 11. Liu Hin; 12., 13. anonymous; 14. Si-ma Siang-ju. 

M ) 15. Mei Sheng; 16. Liu Hiang. 

M ) 17. Si-ma Siang-ju; 18., 19. Wang Pao; 20. Pan Tsie-shu; 21. Yang Hiung. 
u ) 1. Feng Yen; 2. Fu Yi; 3.—6. Pan Ku; 7. Wang Yi; 8., 9. Li Yu; 10.—12. Chang Heng; 13., 14. 
Ts’uei Huan; 15.—17. anonymous; 18. Feng Yen; 19. Wang Yen-shou. 

14 ) 20., 21. Pan Ku; 22. Chang Heng; 23. Ma Jung; 24., 25. Wang Yen-shou; 26. Ts’ai Yung; 27., 
28. anonymous. 
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»4 -If. j . # >«.»#>. y -I,. * & * I; L 4 t*l i y<L fa 

It. 7 is.f. ?.-t a. /- //. ti amt $ a ; «■ 

Jt&Mf&J' ».&<*&. ' d • Iiil-f. ' e f£ ‘ff; >L£.fA : n. 
t M ig **■% ■. "• *% il **• 4 +f; >* rt up »>. i sf ^ 

>v lip >4^ je£ $ 4 >* fj 4 . 

4* iX. *7 #f ^ it ^ **. * 


After this tabulation of the rimes of the Western and Eastern Han we are now 
able to draw the following conclusions: 

(a) Karlgren’s two classes — ad and ar — are kept apart in the rime system of 
the Han dynasty. 

(b) Lo Ch’ang-p’ei and Chou Tsu-mo have, on the basis ofhie-sheng contacts, 
subdivided Wang Nien-sun’s Chi class into two classes: the Chi and the Wei 
class. Their subdivision cuts across the correct division into ad and ar established 
by Karlgren. Consequently they were unable to detect the distinctiveness of 
these two classes (ad and ar) and erroneously combined their Chi class and Wei 
class into one class, which they term the Chi class, the members of which are 
then said to interchange freely in the rime system of the Han dynasty. 

(c) Karlgren established the distinctiveness of his ad- and ar- classes on the criterion 
that these two classes are kept well apart in the Shi king and inhie-sheng. 
The phonetic values attributed to these classes are based on the contacts — 
in rime and hie-sheng — between -r and -n on the one hand, and between 
-d and -t on the other. We now find that in the rime system of the Han dynasty 
the distinction between the ad- and the dr-class is tonally conditioned. Words 
belonging to the ar-class occur as p’ing-sheng and shang-sheng 
rimes. Out of 191 p’ing-sheng and shang-sheng rimes all but 
four belong to the ar-class. The four exceptions have already been discussed 
above. We also find that words belonging to the dd-class do not occur outside 
the k’tt-sheng rime sequences. These statistics provide full evidence of the fact 
that the distinction between the ad-class and the ar-class was tonally conditioned. 

The only apparent overlapping between the two classes obtains in the fact that 
a small number of words, which belong to Karlgren’s ar-class, are found as rimes 
ink’ii-sheng. These words are 

1. 2. mar; 3. pjdr; 4. didr; 5. te’iar; 6. *far; 7. [*war]; 8. k{wer; 9. giwtr; 

10 . dz'wdr; 11. d’jar; 12. s\dr. 

Of these words 1.—5., and 8. all have k’ii-sheng readings. 0. has p’ing- 
sheng and also a k’ii-sheng reading, in Ch’u-ts’i (Li Sao), where all the 
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earliest commentators agree on the Ancient Chinese k’ ii - s h e n g reading 
Note also our 6. riming with 37. liU in Feng fu by Sung Yii. (See Karlgren: 
Word Families inChinese (BMFEA 5 (1933) p. 32) ). 9. —11. have shang-sheng 
and 12. has p’ing-sheng. 7. rimes in both p’ing-sheng and k’ ii - s h e n g. 

1. and 2. belong to a limited phonetic series, all the members of which have 
k’ ii - s h e n g. The attribution of these words to the ar-class is evidenced by neither 
rime nor h i e - s h e n g and these words (1. and 2.) could therefore equally well 
be regarded as belonging to the ad-class. 3. has hie-sheng contact with 13. 
Vidt (Chuang-tsi) and, furthermore, the Ts’ie-ylln manuscripts (Ts’ie III, Wang 
I and Wang II) have the reading b*i&, which is equated with 14. As for 12. we note 
the obvious semantic relation between sidr ‘army’ and 15. sljwdt ‘to lead an 
army’ and 15. sliwdd ‘leader of an army’; we also note the semantic relation between 
12. sidr ‘chief; master, to take as a master’ and 16. sliwdt and sljwdd ‘to follow; 
to lead; leader’, and, finally, between 12. s{dr ‘to imitate, to take as a norm’ and 
16. liwdt ‘norm’. A probable semantic connection also obtains between 5. ts'idr 
‘to arrange in order; order; sequel’ and 17. d’ja* ‘order; series; to arrange’. 

Apart from these contacts with -t words amongst these ar-class words, which 
are found, anomalously, as k’ ii - s h e n g rimes of the Han dynasty, we find a 
number of identical contacts — semantic or purely phonetic — between -r words 
and -t words. Examples are 18. nidr ‘near, close’ and 19. nidt ‘close-standing, familiar, 
intimate’; 20. piwdr and 21. piwdt; 22. Viwdr ‘hidden; obscure’ and 23. piwdt 
‘cover-screen’; 24. Viwdr ‘to cut the feet’ and 25. p'iwdt ‘to chop’; 26. dz'wdr 
’high; rocky’ and 27. dz'ywdt ‘high; ‘rocky mountain top’; 28. tiwdr ‘to pursue, 
overtake’; and 29. ct’jwdt ‘to proceed, to follow’. 1 *) 

Amongst the hie-sheng contacts between dr and dt we note the following: 30. 
ker in 31. lest; 32. kiwer in 33. k'iwdt; 34. d’tar in 35. d’jaJ. Note also 36. nidr 
and also nidt ( Chuang-tsi ). 

). * ? tti * *fL t.>K ± l-Hl sfa 9 % 

II. H Ii t* ,U * ’* *1> ,l -f' * ^ '* fa ,f VL Hfr 

»M *5$ if . #'] »k $ *7*$ ift it fa V •£* yl. in' V 

^ t *4 Hit 

These semantic and phonetic connections between dr words and dt words strongly 
corroborate my thesis that the distinction between Karlgren’s ad-class and ar- 
class was non-phonemic and conditioned by tonal features: we must assume that 
originally both classes ended in -d. The final voiced stop was retained in k’ ii - 
s h e n g; this lends weight to the assumption that Archaic Chinese k’ ii - s h e n g, 


1§ ) See Kiang Liang-fu: K’u Yuan fu kiao chu, Peking 1957, p. 78. 

Jjc A* : A* lArf */i 

1# ) For these and other examples of this contact see Karlgren’s Word Families in Chinese , BMFEA 
5, 1933. 
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like that of Modem Northern Mandarin, was a falling tone accompanied by dimi¬ 
nuendo intensity. In tones other than k’ ii - s h e n g — in p’ing-sheng and 
shang-sheng — the -d was gradually weakened and eventually replaced by -r. 

The fact that the ad- and the ar- words are in complementary distribution necessi¬ 
tates the following slight adjustment of Karlgren’s Archaic Chinese reconstructions: 
ad-finals are restricted to k’ ii - s h e n g : ar-finals are restricted top’ ing-sheng 
and shang-sheng and all k’ ii - s h e n g words belonging to Karlgren’s 
ar-class must be changed into the ad-class. In other words, the new phonetic values 
suggested here will be identical with those found in Grammata Serica, series 519: 
lidd/lji - ‘profit’, but Udrjlji ‘pear’. 

That the distinction between Karlgren’s ad- class and ar-class was non- phonemic 
and tonally conditioned can also be proved by other criteria. When we examine 
all the rime contacts between words belonging to Lo Ch’ang-p’ei’s and Chou Tsu- 
mo’s Chi class and words belonging to other rime classes, we get the following result: 


£ 
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m 
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k 
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s 
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14 
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2 

1 

29 

11 

2 

ar 

ar 

ad 

ar 

ar 

ar 

ar 

ar 

ar 

dd, 

ad 

ar 


This table shows all the rime contacts in the rimed literature of the Western Han 
between Lo Ch’ang-p’ei’s and Chou Tsu-mo’s Chi class and the other rime classes 
listed above. There is a total of 84 p’ i n g - s h e n g and shang-sheng contacts, 
and in these all Chi class words belong to Karlgren’s ar-class. Of 36k’ii-sheng 
contacts all but two of the Chi group belong to Karlgren’s ad-group. The two excep¬ 
tions are si dr ‘army’, which form we have discussed at length above, and k’wdrjk'uqi - 
(Grammata Serica 569 g.) which form must be altered to Ic'wdd in accordance with 
the adjustment described above. It is interesting to note that Karlgren suggests 
a semantic connection between this form and k’wdd/k'uqi- (Grammata Serica 510 a.). 

The splitting of an original * ad-group into two tonally conditioned and phonetically 
differentiated variants — the ad- and the ar-group — must have taken place prior 
to the phonological stage revealed by the Shi king rimes and the hie-shenq. 
This is the reason why the contacts — in rime and hie-sheng — between 
ad and ar are so relatively few and also why the ar-group has such frequent contacts 
with the -w groups. 

We would naturally expect that the nature of the distinction between the ad- 
class and the ar-class would be parallelled by that of the dd-class and the dr-class; 
in other words, we would expect to find the dr-words as the p’ing-sheng and 
the shang-sheng complement to the dd-words, which would be restricted to 
k’ ii - 8 h e n g. 
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Karlgren’s dr-class comprises the following finals: dr, wdr, jar, iwar, jar and 
iwar (See Orammata 8erica class VI and Compendium class VIII). 

We find, in the Shi king, a total of 11 rime sequences containing words from 
Karlgren’s dr-class. These are 

(a) miwdr: xi w ^' r: xi w & r: Ajar (10); (b) ts y idr: midr (43); (c) tad: ts y d: ndr (59); 

(d) x w & r: Qjwdr (154); (e) giwdr: lidr: Vlidr: nidr (246); (f) •d: ndr: g’ti (228); 
(g) pwdr: Van (259); (h) ts'idr: tsiar (179); (i) m iwdr: '{wan (201); (j) x w & r: 

•jdr (154); (k) d'idr: %wdr (212). 

<b i-Xts'W <C)J& Sjk m (») -A f (O jf yfl ft 

y/LliJ W ft 4? <V &■ <*> 4* !?r ti> SSi (j >'X < k ) ty *. 

In the list given above we find five shang-sheng sequences, (a) — (e), 
two p’ing-sheng sequences, (f) and (g), one k’ li - s h e n g sequence (h), 
and three sequences containing mixed tones, (i) — (k). It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that the dr-words in these mixed-tone sequences all have tones other than 
k’ ii - s h e n g. 

Out of these dr-class words riming in the Shi king we thus find one k’ ii - s h e n g 
word, viz. tsiar riming with ts'idr in sequence (h) above. Since the latter form for 
reasons given above has to be altered into ts’idd it is tempting also to change tsjdr 
into tsidd. 

Before we proceed any further, it is necessary to examine the problem from 
another angle. If Karlgren’s dd- and dr- class words represent tonally conditioned 
variants of an originally undifferentiated *dd- class, we would expect to find a 
number of contacts — semantic and purely phonetic — between the dr-class on 
the one hand, and the dJ-class on the other. We may note the following cognate 
pairs: 

1., 2. tdr, tdn 'exhausted’; ‘grieved’: 3. tat ‘grieved’; 4. kwdr: 5. kwdt ‘to 
bind’; 6. pu)dr: 7. pwdt ‘to spread’; 8. ts'iar: 9. sjat ‘small; petty’; 10. 
mar: 11. nidt ‘near’; 12. tiwar: 13. tjwat ‘grieved, sad’. 

A V i s * % * ft 1 7 0 S.Mt* J.sfy ii. «;€_i 

t> t\ * 15 . 

A thorough search for similar contacts may yield a few more instances. The total 
number of such contacts would no doubt be considerably smaller than the number 
of contacts of the types dr/dn and dr/dr, which are found in the Shi king rimes, 
in hie-sheng and in cognate series. If we assume that the complementary 
and tonally conditioned distribution of the ad-class and the ar-class is valid also 
for the dd- and dr-classes, this phenomenon (the scarcity of dr/dt contacts and the 
abundance of dr / dr/dn contacts) can only mean that the splitting of an originally 
undifferentiated* dd-class into two tonally conditioned and phonetically differentiated 
classes (dd and dr) took place prior to the phonological stage revealed by the Shi 
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I 

king rimes and the hie-sheng; once this stage had developed, the dr-class words 
came to be associated with the phonetically more alike dn- and ar-classes. 

If we consider the theory of the complementary distribution proved also for 
these classes, we will have to make the same adjustment to Karlgren’s Archaic 
Chinese values as were made in the ad- and ar-classes: dd-finals are restricted to 
k’ ii - s h e n g; dr-finals are restricted top’ ing-sheng and shang-sheng; 
Karlgren’s k’ii-sheng words with dr-finals will have to be changed into Af¬ 
finals. 

In the following we shall discuss the implication of this new theory with regard 
to the development of these finals from Archaic Chinese into Ancient Chinese. 
The two finals dr and wdr will be discussed later and I shall here concentrate on 
the finals dd, wdd , ad, wad, dd, wdd, jad, jwad, idd, jiodd, iad; tar, g war, iar, iiadr. 

Summarizing Karlgren’s description we find that the final -d — in the dd-class 
as well as in the ad-class — has been vocalized into -t; dd>di; dd>di; iwad>iwdi. 

The development of idd and {wdd shows a close parallel to that of tad, j wdd, 
idr, iwdr . The development of these latter finals was, according to Karlgren, condi¬ 
tioned by the initial. After velar initials and after bilabials (with w) the following 
development took place: 


jfc’gad 

k'jdi 

k'jli 

kjdr 

kidi 

kjli 

piw9r 

pjw9i 

pjwli 


After initials other than these we find the following development: 


Ijdd 

lidi 

Ijli 

iji 

liar 

tidi 

tili 

tii as compared to 

k f idd 

k’jdi 

k g at 

k’jH 


After velar initials and after bilabials (with w) the development of jdd and jw&d 
has been parallel to that of tad, etc.: 

ngjdd ngivi ngivi 

Xiwdd %iwvi xjwrA 

b’jwdd b’iwvi b’iwvi 

The only difference between the development of tad and idd is that j vi has been 
less susceptible of palatalization than gat. 

The close parallelism between gad and {dd probably obtained also in syllables 
with initials other than velars and bilabials (with w): the evolution of the form 
sjdd (the adjusted form for Karlgren’s fogdr-) has probably been as follows: 

t8{ad tsili t8ii tail as compared to 

fog ad fog at taili fot 

The a aigu would quite naturally be more susceptible to palatalization than the 
central vowel a. The final \li<{dd did therefore not coincide with the final g£t<tad. 
The complete palatalization of g£t and the thereby conditioned deplacement of 
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quantity, i&i >u, is a very natural development. Finally the last stage, i£, has been 
reached through dissimilation of it into il. 

According to Karlgren the development of his dr-class 17 ) and his ar-class has not 
been parallel. In the ar-class -r has been vocalized into -t, whereas in the dr-class 
it has disappeared without trace. Karlgren proposes that after the drop of -r there 
was a deplacement of quantity: tiar>tid. This theory regarding the deplacement of 
quantity has been introduced to account for the fact that after the drop of -r the 
resulting final did not coincide with the ia of the d-class. Karlgren also refers to 
the analogical influence from the strong category with Archaic ia ( >i$) in the 
d-class. In the finals with velar medials (iwar and {wdr) Karlgren suggests that i 
and w changed place through metathesis: xi w ^ r >X1 w ^^ 

I now suggest the following adjustment of Karlgren’s theory regarding these 
transitions: the -r of the finals jar, iwar , idr and jw&r was vocalized into i; on this 
point, therefore, there is a perfect parallel between the ar-class and the dr-class. 
In contrast to the development of the corresponding finals of the ar-class the subse¬ 
quent development was not conditioned by the initial. The following transitional 
stages are suggested: 

nj&r nili n£ii n£ii 
Xiwdr xi w & xiwii xi w 

This theory has the following advantages: 

(a) it reveals the close parallelism between the ar- and the dr-classes: 

mar mat n£n£i 

ri{&r n{U n£ii h£il 

and, furthermore, between transitions like 

tejdd teili tsii toil 

ti&r tiU tHi t&it 

(b) the development of the finals iwar and j wdr can be explained without reference 
to metathesis. 

A corroboration of the suggestion that -r was vocalized into -i is found in the 
transition dz'dr>dz'di (Orammata Serica Recensa 358 x.). 

The theory proposed here concerning the vocalization of -r in the dr-class appears 
to be contradicted by the fact that -r has disappeared without trace in the finals 
dr and wdr, which have become Ancient Chinese d and ud. The obvious solution 
to this problem is that -r was lost after the dark and velarized d already before 
the vocalization of -r took place in the finals jar, j war, idr and jwdr. 18 ) 

17 ) The two finals dr and wdr will be discussed below and I shall here confine myself to the finals 
jar, %war, %dr f ywdr. 

1S ) This may be confirmed by the fact that 1. xwdr rimes within the class corresponding to Karl¬ 
gren’s d-class in the poetry of the Han dynasty (see Lo Ch’ang-p’ei and Chou Tsu-mo, op. cit. p. 154), 
whereas a few words with the finals jar, {war, %dr and j wdr are found within the 9r -section of the Chi 
class. The presence of a final -r in this class is confirmed by rimes, such as 2. d'wm: 3. <fu&r(Wang 
Pao) and 4. *j^n: 5. d’j^r (Yang Hiung). Cf. also Cheng Huan’s well-known gloss to Li Ki (Chung Yung): 
“6. i»r is read like 4. i»n.” } a JTk *. 4, 
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The theory presented here regarding the complementary distribution of dd- 
and dr-finals appears to be contradicted by the fact that Archaic Chinese possessed 
a few forms like 1., 2. tdr/td-; 3. k'hvdr/k'ud-; 4. war/ud- and 5. Vwdr/Vud-. 

These k’ ii-sheng forms ending in -r are anomalous in the phonological system 
outlined in this paper. We cannot, of course, change these forms into dd, since 
they are all listed under the Ts'ie-ylln finals d and ud, and since there is no trace 
of a vocalized -d. 

The following observations may be made with regard to these words: 1. Karlgren 
has tdn/tdn and tdr/td- ‘disease, suffering, distress’; Ts'ie-ylln gives the readings 
tdn and d'dn (both in p’ i n g - s h e n g) and also td: and td- ‘toiled, exhausted’; 
2. Karlgren: d’dn/d’dn- ‘to fear, dislike’; tdr/td- ‘toiled, exhausted’; King-tien shi- 
wen identifies 1. and 2. (Cf. Karlgren, Glosses on the Ta Ya and Sung Odes , gloss 
998). 1. and 2. may be semantically connected with 6. tdt/tdt ‘grieved’; if so, this 
would greatly strengthen our theory. Ts'ie-yiin has a p’ing-sheng reading 
for 4. One Ts'ie-ylln manuscript (Wang I) has ak’ii-sheng reading. 5. b'wdri 
b'ud- may be semantically connected with 7. pwdt/pu&t. 

i.r$ * 1 $ ytt *.# 7 4$ 

With regard to these five words I can do no more than to state that they are 
anomalous in the theory developed here regarding the complementary distribution 
of -d- and -r-words. In my opinion these stray cases cannot invalidate the present 
theory regarding this complementary distribution. 19 ) 

This inquiry enables us to decide the Archaic Chinese values for some of the 
words which Karlgren has been unable to reconstruct for lack of rime and h i e - 
sheng contacts (See Grammata Serica , 1236 and following). 

The following five words are all found in the p’ing-sheng and shang- 
sheng section of Lo Ch’ang-p’ei’s and Chou Tsu’mo’s Chi class (our ar-class): 
1. (Grammata Serica 1240 h.) kwer/kwai; 2. (1237 v.) niwdr/nzwi; 3. (1241 d.) 
gidrjyiei; 4. (1237 a.) b'idr/b'ji\ and 5. (1237 u.) xiwvr/xjwi (This form also rimes 
in k’ ii - s h e n g; Ts'ie-yiin has an alternative k’ ii - s h e n g reading, therefore 
also xi w ^d). 

The following words are found as k’ ii - s h e n g rimes and may therefore be 
allocated to our ad-class: 6. (1239 a.) xi w ^d/xjwei; 7. (1241 m.) lidd/liei-; 8. (1237 y.) 
pjdd/pji- (Shi ming contains the etymological equation 8. = 9. p'iwdt). 

Archaic Chinese values can also be assigned to the following few words on account 
on their riming with words outside Lo Ch’ang-p’ei’s and Chou Tsu-mo’s Chi class: 
10. (1241 a.) kidd/kiei- riming with 11. tiad/tiei-; 12. (1237 a.) kidd/kji- and g'izd/ 

g'ji- riming with 13. Kad, 14. tidt, 15. iidb>tidd and 16. mar (our mad). 

i Jk y's' u ^ L 7, ffc i *£ ?. # >° if u. 

$ /*. n X /«. *t * *£ * 

1# ) One might perhaps venture a guess that the k* ii - s h e n g reading of these words has been 
introduced from the d-class. 
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FINAL -d AND -r IN ARCHAIC CHINESE 


BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


The preceding article by Goran Malmqvist is highly interesting and brings up 
important phenomena for discussion. The theory resultant from his investigation 
is that words ending in Arch, -d and words ending in Arch, -r all had -d in Proto- 
' Chinese, and that the scheme in Arch. Chinese was due to tonal conditions: 

Proto-Chinese Arch. Chinese 

-d~, d x -r~, -r' 

-d x -d N 

Thus original -d, according to Malmqvist, developed into -r in words with p’ing 
sheng and shang sheng, 1 ) but was preserved as -d in words with k’ii sheng. This is 
an ingenious theory, but some important facts seem to constitute a serious obstacle 
for its acceptance. An alternative interpretation will be proposed here. 

Let us operate with four groups: 2 ) 

A. The Arch, at, at group, i. e. ju sheng words in the a and a classes, final consonant 
still preserved in Southern dialects (Arch, finals 1 . dt, at , dt, 2. iat, idt , iat, 3. wdt, 
wat, wdt, 4. iwat, iwat, iwat; and 5. idt, idt , 6. ivdt, \wdt, iwdt, 7. et, wet , {wet). 

B. The Arch, ad, ad group, final consonant lost before Anc. Chinese (Arch, finals 
8. dd, ad, dd, 9. iad, idd, iad, 10. wdd, wad, wdd, 11. iwad, {wad; and 12. dd, idd, 
idd, 13. wdd, {wdd, itvdd, 14. ed, ied, wed, iwed ). 

C. The Arch, ar, ar group in p’ing sheng and shang sheng, final consonant lost 
before Anc. Chinese (Arch, finals 15. dr, dr, 16. (ar, idr, iar, 17. wdr, war, 18. {war, 
ii war; and 19. dr, idr, idr, 20. wdr, iwwr, iivdr, 21. er, {er, wer, iwer). 

s% 

c. 

//.%.*£. H.<kXA £■ !4. /s.%$L 

n.JLZA U.&M. 

*) For these Arch, tones see B. Karlgren, Tones in Archaic Chinese, BMFEA 32, 1960. 

*) For a full documentation see B. Karlgren, Compendium of Phonetics in Ancient and Archaic 
Chinese, BMFEA 22, 1964, pp. 286 and following. 
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D. The Arch, ar, ar group in k’ii sheng, final consonant lost before Anc. Chinee. 
According to my reconstructions (see Compendium pp. 209, 303) exactly the same 
Arch, finals as group C above, according to Malmqvist the same as group B above. 
We may express the difference of opinion by the formula: Arch, ts'idrjd, -r 

meaning Karlgren, -d meaning Malmqvist. The Arch, finals here thus are the 
following: dr/d , iar/d, jwdr/d; dr/d , jdr/d , wdr/d , jwdr/d , idr/d, jer/d, wer/d , jwerjd . 
We had better give a full list of the words in our D group; when marked by an 
asterisk, the word has alternative readings in p’ing sheng or shang sheng, along 
with that in k’ii sheng. 22. k'lwdr/d , 23. 'w&r/d, 24. isjdr/d, 25. is'jdr/d, 20. dz'jdr/d, 
27. -ji wdr/d , 28. d'jwdr/d, 29. njwdr/d . 30. liwdr/d; 31. k'dr/d, 32. kjdr/d, 33. -j ar/d, 
34. d 1 jdr/d, 35. d jdr/d, 36. d'jdr/d, 37. njdr/d , 38. njdr/d, 39. tsjdr/d, 40. ts 9 jdr/d , 41. 
pjdr/d , 42. b 9 jdr/d, 43. mjdr/d; 44. k 9 wdr/d, 45. g’wdr/d , 46. Iwdr/d , 47. pW/d, 48. 
gjwdr/d, 49. ngjwdr , 50. %iwwr/d , 51. • jwdr/d , 52. djwdr/d, 53. pjwdr/d , 54. b 9 jwdr\d, 
55. ngidr/d , 50. -iar/d, 57. fiar/d, 58. Vidr/d , 59. d’iar/d, 60. tsidr/d , 61. dz 9 idr/d, 62. 
ts'idr/d , 63. nidr/d, 64. kjer/d, 65. Ic’wer/d , 66. g’wer/d, 67. kjwer/d , 68. g'jwer/d. 

*4-•££ 25-.^ u.tittffi 17. 4 # 2S.^L 

30. V 31. SZ4&* 33.4C 35-3C^ 

33. 4I.W? 

44. 45.$fe 4C&*& 47 

4% 4350.%% SI.1L 53. w 54. 

55-.^ 5L. % 57. 5i.59.%ft£\% 

jS Sjq 60- ^ £/• ^ 62,. C3.f£y& 

Q5.& CC.^a ClMk^L 68 . 

To start with, we have to observe some fundamental facts regarding groups 
A, B and C. 

Firstly: The Arch, at, at finals (A group above, 20 finals) and the Arch, ad, ad 
finals (B group above, 21 finals) have constant and frequent interchange in the 
hie-sheng characters, a faf/ being Phonetic in a kdd and vice versa. Examples: 69. 
0 *dd: 70. &d£; 71. pjwdt: 72. pjwdd . In my article Tones in Archaic Chinese quoted 
above, I have given 34 examples of this (p. 134 ff.); many more may be culled 
in my Grammata Serica Recensa. 

70 H 7/. St 74.,/St 

The same groups have constant and frequent intercourse in the rimes of the 
Archaic poetry: a pjwdt riming with a sjwad etc. In the same paper “Tones” I have 
given 19 examples from Shi king and Yi king. 
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Secondly: The Arch, at, at finals (A) and the Arch. &d, ad finals (B) practically 
never have any interchange with the Arch, finals ar~, ar'', ar“, ar' (C group 
above, 19 finals) in the hie-sheng; that, for instance, a idt or a tad is Phonetic in a 
idf~ or jar'', or vice versa is so rare that it can practically be disregarded (among 
many hundred hie-sheng belonging to these three classes, the contacts between 
-t, -d on the one hand, and -r“, -r' on the other do not reach a dozen). 

Of the same Arch, groups A at, at and B ad, ad, the former never, the latter very 
rarely has any intercourse with the C ar", ar'', ar“, ar' in the Arch, poetry. In 
the Shi king there are 4 cases of such contacts (Odes 40, 198, 201, 222). 

How then — and this is the salient question — does our D group above (ar/d 
etc., 11 finals) behave in the hie-sheng and rimes? 

If Malmqvist were right, and these D words were Arch, ad (dd, idd 9 iivdd ), ad 
(dd, {dd , wdd, iwdd, {dd, fed, wdd, {wed), they would be absolutely congruent with 
the words of the B group: ad, ad above. We should then expect: 

a. That the characters chosen by the Arch, scribes for these words of the D group 
would have Phonetics belonging to the B group in the first place, and secondly 
to the A group (just as B interchanges with A in the hie-sheng). But they do not. 1 ) 

b. That these same words (according to Malmqvist ad x , ad x etc.) would rime 
with ad, ad words (B) and also at, at words (A) in the Archaic poetry. But they 
do not. There are only two such contacts in the Shi king (Odes 54, 241). 

To sum up: the D group has very seldom any interchange, in hie-sheng and rimes, 
with the B group (Arch, -d) and the A group (Arch, -t), and this makes it highly 
improbable that the D group was an Arch. -d x group, in the way Malmqvist has 
surmised. 

If, on the other hand, my reconstruction is correct, which interprets the D group 
as Arch. ar\ ar\ in fact identical with the Arch. C group, but for the k’ii sheng, 
we should expect: 

a. That the D-group words would have hie-sheng interchange with the C group 
(Arch. ar“, ar", ar“, ar"). That is precisely what they constantly have: ts’pr"' 
(D) is Phonetic in ts\dr~ (C), Jfe kiwdr' (C) is Phonetic in k’wer x (D) etc. 


q When we speak of “hie-sheng”, we must keep in mind that a hie-sheng fundamentally is a “kia- 
tsie”, phonetic loan character, elucidatingly enlarged by a “Radical”. Thus pjwdt ‘to send out 1 was 
borrowed (kia-tsie) to write the phonetically similar m piwdd ‘to reject’: the addition of the “Radical” 
not preventing that the former was really a kia-tsie, phonetic loan, for the latter. When we speak of 
the hie-sheng in Shi king or Shu king, we simply mean the kia-tsie employment of what became the 
“Phonetic” in the compound character — the Radicals were often added at a later date. Thousands 
of such kia-tsie-hie-sheng, however, were created in early Chou time, as shown both by the said texts 
and by the bronze inscriptions. On the other hand, in Yin time this kia-tsie-hie-sheng practice had not 
yet become frequent, as shown by the oracle inscriptions. The hie-sheng (= enlarged kia-tsie), such 
as we have them in our current form of the Chou-time texts are thus a mirror, from the phonetical 
point of view, of the Arch. Chinese in early Chou time. 
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Nearly all the words of group D tabulated above have such hie-sheng connections 
with group C. 1 ) 

b. That the D-group words would rime, in the Archaic poetry, with C-group words 
(Arch, ar, ar"\ ar, ar'). Such contacts, however, are rare. In the Shi king there 
are only 8 sure examples: Ode 76 g'wer~: m iwdr Odes 105 and 239 tsivf': 

Ode 156 •{wdr s ': g'wer~. Ode 173 nidr': d'idr'', Ode 212 8idT~: d’idr^, Ode 212 
d’idr'': xwdr', Ode 258 •war'': dz'vmr. 

This scarcity of C:D rimes would be an important phenomenon, if it were not 
immediately counterbalanced by the fact that the D words almost never rime with 
the words of the A and B groups; briefly, that it so happens that they rarely figure 
as rime words at all. But to the meagre list of C:D rimes in the Shi king we can add 
some testimonies from other Arch, texts. Some examples: 

1. Shu: Kao Yao mo • iwdr s : -hcdT", 

2. Yi: Kua 7 ipir : 

3. Yi: Kua 56 ts’idr' : tsiwr, 

4. Tso: Wen 7 m iw9T~ : g’wer^, 

5. Li: T’an kung g’wer x war 

6. Li: Chung yung kiwdr~ : • jwdr s , 

7. Li: Ju hing : lciwer 

8. Li: Ju hing : sidt', 

9. Ta Tai: Ai kung wen wu yi kiwdr ~: g'wer N , 

10. Ch’u ts’i: Kiu pien tsidf ": sidr'. 

I.&.& If'-'K. S’.*%.■■% (■H- 

S- l .jjv 9. 10. 

The behaviour of the words of group D: their keeping apart, in hie-sheng and 
rimes, from the words in -d and -t (B, A), but intimately connected in hie-sheng 
(and to a smaller extent in rimes) with the words in Arch. -r _ , -r^, makes it quite 
clear, to my mind, that groups C and D are only one group: C ar~, ar', ar - , ar'', 
D ar x , ar x , Thus these ar, ar finals existing in all three tones, p’ing, shang and 
k’ii. 

This fact is further underlined by cases like ’idr~ (C) ‘clothes’: ^Jc # j(D) 
‘to clothe’; and ^ ts'idr~ (C) ‘wife’: ts’idf x (D) ‘to give as wife’. In cases like 


*) Even if, for the sake of argument, we were to assume that the bulk of the kia-tsie (later improved 
into hie-sheng) were already chosen in pre-Chou time, and, on the other hand, that Malmqvist’s Proto - 
Chinese ad”, ad 7 , ad”, ad'' for group C, and ad N , ad x for group D were right, it would still be in¬ 
explicable why the ad x , ed N of group D had whole-sale kia-tsie (hie-sheng) connections with the 
supposed Proto-Chinese ad”, ad'', ad”, ed^ of group C, but never with the ad x , ad^of group B with 
which, according to Malmqvist, they would have been congruent. Obviously his theory should demand 
that the assumed pre-Chou creators of kia-tsie would have selected, for the words of group D, if they 
were ad x , ad N , characters from the ad N , ad x of group B. 
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these Malmqvist’s theory would force us to pose Arch. Ch. -{vr~ ‘clothes’: 'pd^. 
‘to clothe’ — the early Chou scribes would hardly have used one and the same 
character for both. 

Even more important is another phenomenon, which Malmqvist has left aside 
entirely: there is, besides the Arch, at, ad, ar and the at, ad, ar categories, an Arch, 
category et (and et) ed N (and ed x ). Here again, the d words regularly have the 
k’ii sheng (e. g. piU: £& pi&T)- There are 12 such examples in my “Tones” pp. 
154, 155, other examples can be culled in the Grammata Serica Recensa. In this 
case there exists no corresponding -r category (an isolated case M tjlr is quite 
exceptional), which could be the p’ing sheng counterpart to the k’ii sheng type of 
class ed x (ed N ). 

The strikingly independent nature of the large class of words ending in Arch, 
-r (their refusal to go together with -t and -d words in hie-sheng and rimes) makes 
it natural, instead of trying to force them in under a -d heading in Proto-Chinese, 
to look for their counterparts elsewhere in cognate languages. In Tibetan there are, 
of course, very extensive classes of words ending in -r. But we might take one 
step further. Even among the numerous Tibetan -s words there may exist counter¬ 
parts to Arch. Chinese -r words. It should be remembered that Indo-European 
final -s sometimes has become -r in Germanic languages (Ieur. sing. nom. *sunu8 , 
Gothic mnus: Anc. Icelandic sunr; Ieur. acc. plur. wlquos , Gothic wulfos: A. Icel. 
ulfar; etc.), and it is tempting to assume something similar in Chinese. It is not 
my intention to submit my materials in this respect in this short paper, I will 
only adduce two examples: 

Tibetan g-nyis ‘two’: Arch. Chin, npr ‘two’ (Z2); 

Tibetan bras ‘rice’: Arch. Chin, midr ‘rice’ (4&) (bras <*mras, as Greek brotos 
<*mroto8 ‘mortal’; for the vocalism cf. Tibetan k’rab: ‘to weep’: Arch. Chin, k'lipp 
‘to weep’ (i4); Tib. drags ‘much’: Arch. Chin, d’pg ‘to accumulate’ (fc$). 

Be this as it may — I hope to revert to this question soon — there still remains 
the riddle of the all-dominating k’ii sheng in group B: ad N , ad x ; and, as stated 
above, also in the corresponding category ed\ If Malmqvist’s theory, which 
would beautifully explain these k’ti sheng, is difficult to accept, because it entails 
an unacceptable reconstruction for the words tabulated in group D, how are we 
then to explain these constant k’ii sheng in all the -d categories? 

The simplest explanation would seem to be to say that the k’ii sheng here is not 
primary but a secondary phenomenon: in words ending in Arch, -d the final -d 
had depressed the word melody to a lower pitch towards the end: ad x , ad x , ed\ 

Against this could be objected that we should then expect a corresponding 
phenomenon in the velar class; all final -g ought to have caused a similar depression 
of the tone: ag x , ag x , og x etc. Yet we have hundreds of words with Arch. &g~ f 
df, t>g~, dg' etc. 

Here again, it could be argued that words with the front final -d need not have 
had a history parallel to that of words with the back final -g. But that would be 
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a weak defense. In reality matters were probably much more complicated. A spon¬ 
taneous evolution of all -d~, -d' >d N is improbable for weighty reasons. 

In the velar class there is an important series of cases with a stem variation 
k~g. In all these cases the -g variants had Anc. Chin, k’ii sheng, and in my ’’Tones” 
I gave reasons for concluding that this k’ii sheng obtained already in Arch. Chinese 
and that it was then, as later, a falling inflexion. There are, for instance, 1. cTdk 
‘to measure’: d'dg N ‘a measure’; 2. -die ‘bad’: * dg N ‘to find bad, to hate’; 3. piulc 
‘happiness’: piug N ‘wealth’; 4. dillc ‘to change’: dilg^ ‘(changeable:) easy’; 5. b'iok 
‘to return’: b'{6g N ‘(retumingly:) again’, etc. There are a score of safe examples 
of this kind. Here the k’ii sheng, which contrasts with the jogr, jogr' etc. in a great 
many other words, is certainly not due to a spontaneous change but is a feature 
connected with the stem variation. 

Again, there are in Arch. Chinese a considerable number of cases in which -k 
and -g interchange, as two variants of the same word, for instance: 6. kok and 
kog^ ‘to announce’; 7. niok and niog N ‘meat’; 8. giuk and giug^ ‘park’; 9. d'iak 
and d'iag^ ‘to shoot’; 10. g'wlk and g'w&g'" ‘to delineate, to draw 4 . Here again, 
as in the preceding category, the k’ii sheng is a feature in the stem variation. 


If we now revert to the -d groups, we find exact parallels to both these pheno¬ 
mena: 

On the one hand, we have: 11. pjwdt ‘to throw out’: 12. p{wad x ‘to throw away’; 
13. kiet ‘to tie’: 14. kied^ ‘hair-knot’; 15. diwat ‘to rejoice’: 16. d’u)dd s ‘glad’; 17. 
t'rv&t ‘to peel off, take off’: 18. t'wd/P' ‘exuviae of reptiles’; 19. i{wat ‘to speak’: 
iiwad s ‘to exhort*; 20. tilt ‘substance’: ‘gage, hostage’; 21. tjwdt ‘to go out’: 

i'iwdd^ ‘to bring out’; 22. dz'pvat ‘to break’: 23. ts'iwad' s ‘brittle’; 24. kdt ‘to cut’: 
25. kdd^ ‘to castrate’: 26. sdt ‘to kill’: sad x ‘(to truncate:) to reduce’ etc. 

On the other hand, we have: 27. sliwdt and sliwdd s ‘to follow’; 28. • iet and * ied ^ 
‘to choke’; 29. Vwdt and b'w&d^ ‘sacrifice to the Road gods’; 30. tiat and iiad N 
‘bright’; 31. t(wat and tivxuF' ‘to sew’; 32. tsiwat and tsiuxuT* ‘sheaf’; 33. pill and 
pi&T ‘lance shaft’; 34. piet and pied N ‘box-staple of a lock’; 35. b’wdt and b'u&d' 
‘comet’; 36. dz’jpt and dz’idd N ‘jealous’; etc. 


/./It 

i.M io Jl 
nfSL is .$L 
zsM u.%K. 
fe 33. 


3.11 4 % r fl C.% 7. fa s.ffl 

II. fit. IZ-M I3.fe tSltfL IC.& 

13. it 20 $ £|. it; Z3.A& 2,4. 

vM 3 qM 3i. iZL 3%. 

34.150 3r. $. 


The parallelism with the -g groups is here conclusive: the k’u sheng in the -g\ 
connected with the stem variation, is a morphological feature, not a result of a 
spontaneous phonetic evolution; and the same must be true of the -d N , due to 
stem variation, in our -d groups. 
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The B group (Arch. -d N class) is not a very comprehensive one. In the Grammata 
Serica Recensa there are some 300 characters under which we find -d N forms (in 
reality the number of -d words is slightly larger, since in a few cases one character 
stands for two or several independent words), and out of these 300 cases no less 
than about 70 belong to the afore-mentioned categories of stem variation, with 
a k’ii sheng of a morphological character. 

What about the other ones? 

Since we have witnessed that it is vain to look in the -r class (group C) for the 
Proto-Chinese categories -dr -d x , to be expected but missing in Arch. Chinese, 
we might be tempted to believe that they are hidden among the remaining 230 
cases of Arch. -d x , for it certainly looks suspicious that we have nearly exclusively 
Arch. -d x and no -d“ (besides -g“) in the same language. 

In point of principle, it is true, we need not necessarily expect that every square 
in a diagram of combined initials and finals in Arch. Chinese can really be filled in 
with Arch, words. We have, on the one hand, kdn , tdn , ts&n , Idn, ndn (in great num¬ 
bers), but we have only kdn , no tdn, tsdn , Idn , ndn; we have kpt, tsidt, and we have 
kwdt , tswdt , b’wdt , and we have kiwdt , t&iwdt , Ijwdt, ppvdt, but we have no kdt,tsdt, 
Idt , pdt, we have dng , dk , dg , and we have dng, 6k , og , but we have only ok , og, no 
ong . And so forth. It would thus be perfectly permissible to let matters rest with 
the fact that there are some 300 -d x but no Arch. -d~, -d'', all, of course, imputable 
to the earlier history of the language, which we cannot reach at present. 

But if we should suspect that some Proto-Chinese -d“, -d^ skulk in the Arch, 
-d' category, it is easy to realize how this may have happened. 

Supposing that — out of the 300 and some cases — the original cases of -d~ 
and -d'' were few , just as the on and at groups above, and on the other hand, that 
there existed a considerable group of original -d N , to which, then, was added the 
powerful group of 70 -d N of morphological origin, the k’ii sheng group would be 
overpowering and engulfed the -d~ and -d^ through analogy . The wholesale -d N 
(with k’ii sheng) in Arch. Chinese would then be due, not to a spontaneous phonetic 
change: all -d>-d\ but, in the case of original -d _ , -d x , to an analogical devel¬ 
opment, -d“, -d' becoming -d N through the strong analogical influence of a 
powerful -d N group. 

Why, then, were matters not the same in the -g groups? For the simple reason 
that in those groups we have hundreds and hundreds of -gr, -gog~, ~og^ etc., 
much too strong groups to succumb to the analogical influence of the -g N group. 
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STUDIES IN WESTERN MANDARIN 
PHONOLOGY 


BY 

GORAN AIALJUQVIST 


INTRODUCTION 

The aim of this article is to describe the phonological features of the 
Sich’uanese dialects spoken in Ch’engtu, Loshan and Omei. The material on 
which this study has been based was collected during field work in Sich’uan 
during 1949 and 1950. 

Ch’engtu, the provincial capital of the Sich’uan province, is situated on the 
great Sich’uanese plain. The city has excellent road and water-way connec¬ 
tions with other parts of the province and with the neighbouring provinces. 
The main eastern road, Ch’engtu—Neikiang—Ch’ungk’ing (450 road kilo¬ 
meters), is the commercially most important road of the province. The main 
northern road leads to Ningk’iang in the south-western part of the Shensi 
province (447 kilometers). Before the completion, in 1952, of the Ch’engtu— 
Ch’ungk’ing railway, travellers usually followed this road to Paoki in western 
Shensi, from where there are excellent rail connections with Hank’ou. A 
western road leads to Yaan in the former province of Sik’ang (152 kilometers). 
From Yaan there is a good road connection with the province of Yunnan. 

At the time of the investigation Ch’engtu had about 500 000 inhabitants. 
The census undertaken by the Ch’engtu City Council in 1942 counted 95 373 
families and 400 319 persons. The city is the most important educational 
centre of the province and had, in 1950, two universities and a great number of 
secondary schools. 

Loshan is situated on an air-line distance of 125 kilometers SSW of Ch’engtu. 
The road connections with Ch’engtu are fairly good; the main road Loshan— 
Meishan—Ch’engtu measures 162 kilometers. Situated on the bank of the Min 
river, a tributary to the Yangtsi river, Loshan has excellent water-way connec¬ 
tions with Ch’ungk’ing. At the time of the investigation Loshan had about 
60 000 inhabitants and constituted the main educational centre of this part of 
the province. 

The small town of Omei is situated 25 road kilometers to the west of Loshan. 
It was the chief town of the Omei County District and is one of the main market 
towns of this part of Sich’uan. At the time of the investigation there was no 
high school in Omei and middle school students, who wished to continue their 
studies, had to do so in Loshan. My investigation of the Omei dialect was 
undertaken in the immediate neighbourhood of Pao Kuo Si, a Buddhist 
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monastery situated at the foot of Mount Omei, about six kilometers SSW of 
the town itself. 

Mount Omei was one of the greatest Buddhist centres of China and a great 
number of pilgrims from all parts of China used to visit the mountain during 
the religious festivals. During the Sino-Japanese war many refugee students 
from the North were lodged in the larger monasteries on the mountain. Apart 
from these occasional contacts the farming population of the rich country-side 
appeared to be fairly isolated. 

My main informant for the Ch’engtu dialect was a 22 years old university 
student. His family belonged to the middle class and had been living in Ch’engtu 
for several generations. He himself had spent most of his time at school and 
with his family. 

My main Loshan informant was 29 years of age and temporarily employed 
as a primary school teacher. His family belonged to the lower middle class and 
he himself took great pride in belonging to an old Loshan family. He had 
attended middle school in Loshan and also spent one year at an agricultural 
college in Ch’engtu. Apart from this sojourn in Ch’engtu all his life had been 
spent in Loshan. 

Two main informants were used for the Omei dialect. One was a 40 years 
old farmer living and working in a farm just outside the monastery; the other 
informant was a 20 years old monk living in the monastery. The farmer, who 
had no schooling, was a bright and keen informant. His travels had not ex¬ 
tended beyond Loshan. The young monk was bom in the town of Omei and 
had been sent to the monastery as a child. All his life had been spent in various 
monasteries on Mount Omei. The fact that some of the monks in Pao Kuo Si 
came from different parts of Si'ch’uan and spoke slightly different dialects did 
not seem to have affected his speech. 

My main work with these informants consisted in working out complete 
syllabaries and phonemic transcriptions for each dialect. In order to facilitate 
the comparison between the dialects the original phonemic transcription has 
been somewhat modified in this article. Extensive wire recordings were made 
of the speech of my Ch’engtu and Loshan informants. These recordings have 
later been used to check my earlier notations. 

The dialects of Ch’engtu, Loshan and Omei are abbreviated as Ch, L and 0 
respectively. Sequences such as /er/:/l/:/er/ are to be read as ‘Ch/er/ corresponds 
to L/l/ and to 0/er/\ Whenever the three dialects agree only one form is given. 

All Ancient Chinese forms occurring in the summary description of the 
historic development of the dialects are given in B. Karlgren’s notation. 1 ) 

A short glossary of forms quoted in various compilations of idiomatic 
Sich’uanese expressions and a list of forms with more than one pronunciation 
(below abbreviated as Glossary and List respectively) have been added at the 
end of the article. 

2 ) B. Karlgren, Grammata Serica Recensa, The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Bulletin 
29, Stockholm 1957. 
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PHONETIC NOTATION 


With a few exceptions to be noted below the phonetic symbols used for 
consonants and vowels are those of the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
Phonetic symbols are placed within square brackets. 

The following diacritic marks are employed: 

["] denotes emphatic stress; 

[' ] denotes strong stress; weak stress is denoted by the presence of a tone 
mark and zero stress by the absence of a tone mark. 

[, ] placed before a symbol denotes that the sound is syllabic; 

[ 0 ] placed before a symbol denotes devoicing; 

[ - ] placed above a symbol denotes nasalization; 

[ . ] placed under a symbol means ‘closer than IPA cardinal’; 

[«] placed after a symbol means ‘more open than IPA cardinal’; 

[~] placed between two symbols denotes synchronic articulation; 

[ ‘ ] placed after a symbol denotes aspiration; 

[ ~ ] placed above a symbol denotes shortness. 

For the phonetic notation of the pitch and the form of tones I follow the 
system proposed by Y. R. Chao. 1 ) The pitch range of each dialect is measured 
on the scale 5-4-3-2-1, denoting high, half-high, mid-high, half-low and low 
pitch respectively. The form of falling-rising tones is indicated by three figures, 
of which the first denotes the initial pitch, the second the pitch at the turning- 
point of the form and the last figure the final pitch of the tone. With tones 
other than circumflex tones two figures are employed to denote the initial and 
the final pitch of the tone. One figure is employed to denote the pitch of 
unstressed and atonal syllables. Examples: 

[ 55] denotes a level high tone; 

[ 45] denotes a tone rising from half-high to high; 

[213] denotes a tone falling from half-low to low and then rising to mid-high. 

THE SYSTEMATIC TRANSCRIPTION 

In the present study the principles of phonemic analysis have not been 
adhered to in all instances and the systematic transcription accounts for 
certain non-distinctive features. It is felt that this compromise between a 
phonemic and a non-phonemic transcription will facilitate the comparison 
between the dialects. Alternatively possibly phonemic reductions will be noted 
in each instance. 

Letters in the systematic transcription are placed within slanting lines. 
The five tones recognized on the systematic level are denoted by the following 
diacritic tone marks: /“/, / N /, / A /, / v / and /"/. The presence of a tone mark 
also serves to indicate weak stress; absence of a tone mark indicates zero stress. 

*) Chao Yuan Ren and Yang Lien Sheng, Concise Dictionary of Spoken Chinese, Harvard 
University Press, 1947., p. XV. 
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SYLLABIC STRUCTURE 


The Sich’uanese syllable contains four segmental terms and a tone. The 
four segmental terms are 1. an initial, 2. a medial, 3. a syllabic and 4. an ending. 
The 2nd, the 3rd and the 4th terms constitute together the final of the syllable. 

Certain types of syllables contain one, two or three zero terms. In Ch and O 
syllables with three zero terms always contain a syllabic vowel, whereas in L 
there is one case of syllabic initial: /l/ [,1] or [d,l]. 

Finals without endings are termed simple finals. All other finals are termed 
compound finals. The L syllable /I/, which corresponds to Ch and 0 /er/, has 
here been treated as a syllable containing a compound final. An alternative 
phonemic treatment of L /!/ will be discussed below. 


Initials. 

Ch L 0 
/p ph m f/ 

It th 1/ 

/ts tsh s z / 

/k kh ng h / 

/zero/ 


Medials. 
Ch L 0 
/i iu u / 


/ i 


Simple finals. 
1. syllabics. 


Ch L 


0 

/i iu u / /i iu u / 

/i 

iu u/ 

I'il 

l l l I 1 ! 

/e a o/ /a o/ 

/© 

I 1 ! 

a o/ 

2. combinations of medials and syllabics. 

Ch L 


0 

lie ia io/ /ia/ 

/ie 

ia io/ 

/iue/ 

/iue/ 


/ue ua/ /ua/ 


/ua/ 

Endings. 

Ch L 


0 

n ng r / /i u n ng/ 

/i 

u n ng 


r / 
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Compound finals. 
Ch and O 


/ei ai 

ou 

au 

en 

an 

ong 

ang 

er/ 

/iai 

iou 

iau 

in 

ian 

iong 

iang 

ier / 




/iun 

iuan/ 



iuer/ 

/uei uai/ 



/uen 

uan 

uong 

uang 

uer / 




L 





/ei ai 

ou 

au 

en 

an 

ong 

ang 

i/ 

'/iai 

iou 

iau 

ing 

ian 

iong 

iang/ 





/iung 

iuan/ 




/uei uai/ 



/uen 

uan 

uong 

uang/ 



Tones. 


Ch 

L 

0 

Tone 1. /-/ [ 45] 

[ 55] 

[ 44] 

Tone 2. / '/ [ 21] 

t 11] 

t HI 

Tone 3. / * / [ 53] 

[ 43] 

[ 43] 

Tone 4. /* / [213] 

[213] 

[213] 

Tone 5. / “ / — 

[ 44] 

[ 55] 


PHONETIC REALIZATION OF INITIALS 
/p ph m f/. 

Ivl [ Q b]. Voicing may occur in intravocalic position, as in Ch /|p&-p&/ [ 0 baba] 
‘father’, and as a sandhi feature, as in Ch /s&n 'pu/ [sam bu] ‘to take a 
walk* and /'liang-pa/ [liaq~mba] ‘two handfuls*. 

/ph/ [pg], [px] and [p‘], [p 9 ] is found before medial and syllabic /i/, as in 
Ch /phi/ [p 9 i] ‘skin*‘, /phin/ [p 9 in] ‘bottle’ and /phii/ [p 9 ia] ‘bang, crash*, 
[px] is found in /pha phang pho phong/. The velar friction is especially 
prominent in L. 

/m/ Ch [m], L and O [m] and [mb]. L and O [m] occurs in /ma mau men man 
mang mian/, e.g. L /ma/ [ma] ‘mother’ and 0 /mfen/ [man] ‘door’; L and 
0 [mb] occurs elsewhere, as in L /m&/ [mbra] ‘ink* and O /min/ [mbin] 
‘people*. 

/f/ [f]. In L voiced labiodental friction is frequently present in the last 

phase of the initial. An unvoiced bilabial fricative, [<P], has occasionally 
been recorded in L /fu/ and /fei/. 

/t th 1/. 

N [ c d]. 

/th/ Ch [t‘], L and 0 [t‘] and [tx]. L and 0 [tx] is found in /tha thang tho 
thong/. The velar friction is especially prominent in L. 
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/I/ is an alveolar lateral/nasal variphone: [1/d] or [ld/nd]. The variphonic 
nature of this initial has previously been observed by Yang Shl-feng. 1 ) 
[ld/nd] is found in the syllables /li liu lu/ and, in L, also before medial 
/i/, as in /lian/ [ldie] or [ndte]. [1/n] is found elsewhere. L /l/ occurs as 
a complete syllable and is then realized as a voiced and labialized alveolar 
lateral, sometimes preceded by a voiced alveolar stop: [,1] or [d,l]. 

/ts tsh s z/. 

These four initials are realized as dental affricates and fricatives respectively: 

[ts ts‘ s z]. In /ts/ voice may be present in the last phase of the affricate. 

/k kh ng h/. 

Ch, L and O /k kh h/ and Ch /ng/ comprise palatal variants occurring before 

medial and syllabic /i/ and /iu/ and velar variants occurring elsewhere. 

/k/ [t$] and [ Q g]. The velar variant may occasionally be voiced in intravocalic 

position, as in Ch /,ko-ko/ [ O gogo] ‘elder brother’ and in sandhi, as in 
Ch /khan-ko/ [k’aqgo] ‘have seen’. 

/kh/ [t 9 ‘], [k‘] and [kx]. [kx] is found in /kha khang kho khong/. The velar 
friction is especially prominent in L. 

/ng/ Ch [ji], [q] and [qg]; L and 0 [qg]. Ch [ji] is found before medial and 
syllabic /i/ and /iu/; Ch [qg] is found in /ngo/ [qgo] ‘I’. Ch [q] is found 
elsewhere. L and 0 /ng/ does not occur before /i/ and /iu/. The velar 
stop is especially prominent in L. 

/h/ Ch [ft], [x], p] and [h]; L and O [x]. Ch [ft] is found before /e/ and /en/, 
as in /hfe/ [fte] ‘black’; Ch [h] and p] have only been recorded in the 
interrogative sentence suffix /ka-'ha?/ [ Q gaha], [ Q ga?a] ‘isn’t it?’; Ch [x] 
is found elsewhere. 

/zero/ is identified as the non-occurrence of any of the initials described above. 
In the syllables /i/, /iu/ and /u/ this initial is realized as initial palatal, 
labio-palatal and labio-dental friction. With tone 2 the same syllables 
are normally accompanied by simultaneous palatal, labio-palatal and 
bilabial friction. Voiced velar friction, either initial or simultaneous, has 
been observed in Ch, L and O /o/ [yo], [y~ o] and in L /a/ and /u/ [ya], 
[y~o], [yuro], [u y~(o]. After /zero/ the medials /i/, /iu/ and /u/ are 
realized as close and consonantal palatal, labio-palatal and labio-velar 
glides respectively. 

THE SIMPLE FINALS OF THE CH’ENGTU DIALECT 

HI [i]. With tone 1 [45] this final is slightly diphthongal and ends in fairly 
prominent palatal friction. With tone 2 [21] there is frequently simultane¬ 
ous palatal friction, especially after /zero/. 

*) Yang Shl-feng, On the Phonetics of Chengtu Dialect, Academia Sinica Bulletin of the In¬ 
stitute of History and Philology, vol. 23., part 1., 1951., p. 290. 
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/iu/ [y]. The lip-rounding sometimes tends to become relaxed before the end 
of the final. This feature appears with some speakers to be more prominent 
with tone 3 [53]: /iu/ [yi] ‘rain’. With tone 1 [45] the final is slightly 
diphthongal and ends in fairly prominent labio-palatal friction. With 
tone 2 [21] there is frequently simultaneous labio-palatal friction, espe¬ 
cially after /zero/. 

/u/ [u]. With tone 1 [45] this final is slightly diphthongal: [uw]. With tone 

2 [21] simultaneous bilabial friction has frequently been observed, 
especially prominent after /f/ and /zero/. With tones other than tone 2 
the syllable /u/ is normally realized as [vu]. In unstressed syllables the 
vowel is more open: [co]. 

/!/ [1 ]. This final is slightly more open and less retracted than the correspond¬ 
ing Pekinese final. The term ‘apical’ vowel, which is normally used in the 
description of this sound, does not suit Sich’uanese, as the tip of the 
tongue is kept low and actually touches the lower teeth throughout the 
production of the vowel. In unstressed syllables /!/ is intermediate 
between [e] and [o]. 

/e/ [e]. With some speakers this vowel is slightly closer than cardinal [e]. 

/a/ [a]. In unstressed syllables this final has been recorded as intermediate 

between [b] and [o]. 

/o/ is intermediate between [o] and [o]. In unstressed syllables the vowel is 
slightly more open, [o]. 

/ie/ [ie]. After /zero/ the main vowel is slightly more open. With some speakers 
this final has been recorded as [: ie ]. 

/iue/ [ye]. 

/ue/ [ne]. 

H [»]• 

/ua/ [uA]. 

/io/ [io]. The lip-rounding is normally slightly anticipated in the medial. 

In strongly stressed syllables accompanied by tone 4 [213] a glottal stop 
frequently occurs at the turning-point of the falling-rising form: /"tsfe/ [ts£?e]. 
The occurrence of p] in these simple finals is clearly incidental to the falling¬ 
rising form of tone 4. The same feature has been found in certain interjections 
accompanied by a falling-rising intonation contour: /"se/ [se^e] ‘certainly’, 
/o'io/ [ojo?o] ‘good heaven’. The same phenomenon may be found also in 
Swedish, where [j a>a\ with a falling-rising intonation contour occurs as a 
variant of /ja/ [ja] ‘yes’. 

In these cases we have to accept a two-syllabic sequence as a conditioned 
variant of a vowel phoneme. 1 ) 

l ) Cf Chao Yuan Ren, The Non-uniqueness of Phonemic Solutions of Phonetic Systems. 
Academia Sinica Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, vol. 4., part 4., 1934., p. 370. 
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THE SIMPLE FINALS OF THE LOSHAN DIALECT 


Each of the simple finals in the Loshan dialect possesses a variant con¬ 
ditioned by tone 5. These variants are all short. In order not to complicate the 
comparison between the dialects this non-distinctive shortness of tone 5 finals 
has not been noted in the phonetic notation. 

/i/ [i]. After /zero/ there is simultaneous palatal friction running through the 

final. 

/I/ Pi]- 

I in I [y]. After /zero / there is simultaneous labio-palatal friction running 
through the final. 

jin I [yu]. [u[ represents a vowel, which is slightly more open and slightly 
more retracted than Swedish short [u], 

/u/ [u]. After /f/ and /zero/ there is frequently simultaneous bilabial friction 

running through the final. 

/fi/ [co] is found after the initials /p ph m/; 

[uco] is found elsewhere. After /zero/ there is normally slight velar friction. 
/!/ [1]. In unstressed syllables this final is intermediate between [e] and [o]. 

/»/ W. 

/a/ [a]. In strongly stressed syllables simultaneous velar friction has frequent¬ 

ly been observed: [y~o]. 

/*/ M. 

/o/ [o]. After /h/ the vowel is considerably more open: /ho/ [xo], 

/6/ [©]. A half-open, slightly rounded central vowel. 

/»/ p°]« 

/i&l [w]. 

/ua/ [ua]. 

/u&/ [ub]. 


THE SIMPLE FINALS OF THE OMEI DIALECT 
Only the simple finals /a ia ua/ possess variants conditioned by tone 5. 


N 

H 

M 

[i] 

[y] 

[u] 


/!/ 



ra 


M 

/a/ 

N 

W 

[A] 

[o] 

/ie/ 

/ia/ 

/io/ 

[ie] 

[ia] 

[io] 

/iue/ 

/ua/ 


[ye] 

[uo] 



In /io/ the lip-rounding is normally slightly anticipated in the medial. 

The three tone 5 finals /a ia ua/ are realized as [ae iae use]. 

In unstressed syllables /e/ is intermediate between [e] and [q]; unstressed /a/ 
is intermediate between [b] and [o], 
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PHONETIC REALIZATION OF ENDINGS 


/-i/ denotes the second part of a diphthong moving towards a high front posi¬ 
tion. 

In Ch the following cases of tonally conditioned variation have been 
observed: in strongly stressed syllables accompanied by tone 1 [45] the 
ending is realized as prominent palatal friction and the syllabic quantity 
appears to be progressively distributed: /ai/ [aj:], /ei/ [ej:]. 

With tone 2 [21] and tone 3 [63] the ending is considerably more open 
and the syllabic quantity appears to be regressively distributed: /Ai/ 
[ai], /ei/ [el]. 

In these instances features of form, intensity and distribution of 
quantity within the syllable appear to be correlated in the following way: 
rising form — crescendo intensity — progressive distribution of quantity 
and falling form — diminuendo intensity — regressive distribution of 
quantity. 

I have not been able to ascertain the occurrence of similar conditioned 
features in L and O /-i/. 

/-u/ denotes the second part of a diphthong moving towards a high back 
position. Such correlations between features of form, intensity and 
intrasyUabic quantity distribution as were described sub /-i/ above have 
been observed in syllables accompanied by strong or emphatic stress, 
/-n/ has the following realizations: 

In Ch /en uen in/ and /iun/ the ending is realized as a voiced alveolar 
nasal. The following tonally conditioned variation has been observed: 
/en/ [on:], /fen/ [on~], /en/ [on~] and /fen/ [on:]. 

Ch /an ian iuan uan/ are subjected to the following conditioned varia¬ 
tion: with tone 4 the ending is realized as nasalization of the preceding 
vowel and a fully articulated [n]; with tones other than tone 4 the ending 
is realized as nasalization of the preceding vowel and a weakly articulated 
[n], during the production of which the tongue is raised towards but not 
reaching the position of [n]: /an/ [a 11 ]. 

L /en/ and /uen/ are realized as [on] and [uon]. L /an ian iuan uan/ are 
realized as [a ia ya ua] and we therefore have to accept [zero] as a condi¬ 
tioned variant of L /-n/. 

O /en uen in iun/ are realized as [on uon in yin]. In 0 /an ian iuan uan/ 
the ending is realized as complete nasalization of the preceding vowel: 
/an/ [a]. 

Certain sandhi modifications occur in the junction of Ch /-n/ and the 
velar initial of a following syllable: /'khin-ko/ [k’aqgo] ‘did once look at’; 
/'tfen ngo/ [toqqgo] ‘wait for me’; /'len-hin/ [loqxan] ‘cold perspiration’. 
The sandhi forms [q] and [q~m] have been found before the initial /zero/ 
followed by medial /u/, as in /'In-hen/ [iquon] or [iq^muon] ‘English’. 

The sandhi form [m] is found before bilabial consonants, as in /sin 'pu / 
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[sam c bu] or [sam bu] ‘to take a walk’; / san-pe/ [sam 0 be] ‘three hundred’; 
/'sen-phi/ [somp’a] ‘to be terribly afraid’ and /'san m6i/ [sam md] ‘third 
younger sister’. 

Before /t th 1/ a weakly articulated Ch /-n/ is pronounced with complete 
closure, as in /san-tin/ [san Q din] ‘mountain top’ and /hen-la/ [fcanna] 
‘extremely’. 

/-ng/ is in all three dialects a voiced velar nasal, [q]. In Ch the following oases 
of tonally conditioned variation has been observed: /ang/ [aq:], /kngj 
/aq"], /ang/ [aq~] and /ang/ [aq:]. 

The sandhi form [q~m] has been found before bilabial consonants, as 
in /'liang-pa/ [liaq^mba] ‘two handfuls’. 

/-r/ occurs only in Ch and 0 and is there realized as retroflexion of the pre¬ 
ceding vowel: /er/ [a r ]. 

PHONETIC REALIZATION OF COMPOUND FINALS 
Such cases of tonally conditioned variation as have been described above 


will not be noted 

Final 

in the following table. 

conditioning 

feature 

Ch 

L 

O 

H 


[«] 

[e.i] 

td] 

/ai/ 


[«] 

[ai] 

[a.i] 

/ou/ 

tones 1, 2, 3 

[au] 

[ou] 

[ou] 


tone 4 

[*u] 

[ou] 

[au] 

/au/ 


[Au] 

[Au] 

[Au] 

/on/ 


[an] 

[on] 

[on] 

/an/ 

tones 1, 2, 3 

[a“] 

[a] 

[*] 


tone 4 

[Sn] 

[a] 

[*] 

long1 

after /p ph m f zero/ 

[oil] 

[M)] 

[oq] 


elsewhere 

[or)] 

Co*)] 

[°q] 

/ang/ 


[aq] 

[a^] 

[aq] 

/er/ 


[® r ] 

— 

[a r ] 

IV 


— 

1,1]. [*1,1] 

— 

/iai/ 


[iai] 

[iai] 

[ia.i] 

/iou/ 

tones 1, 2, 3 

[iu] 

[iou] 

[iu] 


tone 4 

[ieu] 

[iou] 

[iou] 

/•au/ 


[iAu] 

[iAu] 

[iAu] 

/ian/ 

tones 1, 2, 3 

[U n ] 

[ie] 

[ii] 


tone 4 

[iin] 

[ie] 

[Ml 

/in/ 


[in] 

— 

[in] 

/■ng/ 


— 

[iq] 

— 

/iong/ 


[iuq] 

[iuq] 

[iuq] 

/iang/ 


[iarj] 

[i»q] 

[iaq] 

/uei/ 

tones 1, 2, 3 

[ui] 

[ue.i] 

[ui] 


tone 4 

[ll£i] 

[ue.i] 

[uei] 

/uai / 


[uai] 

[uai] 

[ua.i] 

/uen/ 

after /zero/ 

[uen] 

[uen] 

[uen] 


elsewhere 

[u®n] 

[uen] 

[u»n] 
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Final 

conditioning 

feature 

Ch 

L 

0 

/uan/ 

tones 1, 2, 3 

[ua n ] 

[Uft] 

[na.] 


tone 4 

[u§.n] 

[ua] 

[ua.] 

1 uong 


[iioq] 

[uorj] 

[uoq] 

/uang/ 


[uArj] 

[uArj] 

[uAij] 

/iun/ 


[y'n] 

— 

[y'n] 

/iung/ 


— 


— 

/iuan/ 

tones 1, 2, 3 

[yi n ] 

[y«] 

[yi] 


tone 4 

[yin] 

[ye] 

[y«] 


CH AND 0 /er ier iuer uer/ AND L /l/ 

In syllables with /zero/ initial Ch and 0 /er/ is a morphologically simple 
form. In all other cases Ch and 0 /er ier iuer uer/ represent fusions of various 
finals and a non-syllabic suffix /r/. 

The phonetic realization of a fusion of one of the finals /o u ong/ and the 
non-syllabic suffix is conditioned by the initial: with one of the initials /p ph m f/ 
the fusion is realized as /er/, with /zero/ initial as /uer/. With initials other than 
these we find either /er/ or /uer/. The latter form is normally found in second 
constituents of reduplicated expressions: 

1. /’khu-khuer/ ‘childrens’ pants; small pants’; 

2. /'tsha-tsha-khfer/ ‘childrens’ pants, open behind’. 

3. /'thu-tuer/ ‘rabbit; toy rabbit’; 

4. /'th£r-z&u/ ‘rabbit meat’. 

5. /'t&ng-tuSr/ ‘small cave; cavity’; 

6. /'san-tSr/ ‘mountain cave’. 

7. /'h6-hufer/ ‘small box’; 

8. /'hiau-her/ ‘small box’. 

With finals other than /o u ong/ the phonetic realization may be stated as 
follows: 

/er/ is a fusion of one of the finals /I e a ei ai ou au en an ang/ and the suffix 
/*/• 

/ier/ is a fusion of one of the finals /i/ or /in/ or one of the finals containing 
medial /i/ and the suffix /r/. 

/iuer/ is a fusion of the final /iuan/ and /r/. 

/uer/ is a fusion of finals containing medial /u/ and /r/. 

The corresponding L form /l/ is always syllabic. 

9. /' 1-tsi/ ‘son’; 10. /kou-l/ ‘dog’; 11. /'khiu-khiu-1/ ‘small bird’. 

/. ^ #.**.*$ & 3. & & Jt, f. £n(7lt 

3 >iq & <. ^ >■ ■>• £ %j 

r m »-A4kj 
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TONES 


All stressed syllables — with the exception of interjections — are accom¬ 
panied by a tone, a suprasegmental feature which may be described with 
reference to pitch, form and intensity. 

Pitch will be measured on a scale ranging from 5 (the highest pitch in the 
dialect) to 1 (the lowest pitch in the dialect). This scale is employed to describe 
the relative intervals between the tones. 

Form is identified as a pitch movement or a contour. The following forms 
have been found: falling, rising, neither falling nor rising, i.e. level, and both 
falling and rising, i.e. circumflex. 

By intensity is here implied the articulatory force applied to the articulation 
of a syllable. The following intensity manifestations have been found: diminu¬ 
endo, crescendo, neither diminuendo nor crescendo, i.e. level intensity, and 
both diminuendo and crescendo. 

Intensity manifestations have only been found in syllables with strong and 
emphatic stress. Forms and intensity manifestations are correlated: crescendo 
intensity occurs with rising forms, diminuendo intensity with falling forms, 
level intensity with level forms and, finally, diminuendo-crescendo intensity 
with falling-rising forms, as in /t&/ [ Q da?a] ‘big’. The same correlation of form 
and intensity has been found also in other languages. 1 ) 

The intensity manifestations of Northern Mandarin have been observed and 
shortly described by M. Swadesh and C. Hockett. 2 ) 

After the conclusion of the present study my attention was drawn to a study 
by M. Romportl. 8 ) Romportl bases himself on the observations made by 
Swadesh: ‘Die Ausbreitung der Intensitat innerhalb des Tons wurde gut von 
Swadesh beschrieben. Im ersten Ton ist die Betonung gleichmassig ausgebrei- 
tet, der zweite wird starker im zweiten Teil akzentuiert, im dritten Ton ist die 
Intensitat ziemlich gleichmassig mit einer Schwachung am Ende, der vierte 
Ton ist starker am Anfang. Ich bin der Meinung, dass diese Ausbreitung der 
Starke innerhalb der Silbe nur sekundar ist und dass sie nur als eine Folge der 
Tonhohe und des Tonverlaufs anzusehen ist’. 8 ) 

As far as the level, the rising and the falling tones of Northern Mandarin 
are concerned this description tallies well with my own observations of the 
Sich’uanese tones. The intensity manifestations of the circumflex tones — the 
third tone of Northern Mandarin and Sich’uanese tone 4 — are entirely different. 

We have seen that Romportl regards the intensity manifestations as condi¬ 
tioned by the pitch and the form of the tone. He does, however, recognize the 

*) Cf D. B. Fry and D. Kostic, A Serbo-Croat Phonetic Reader, University of London Press, 
1939, p. 8. and G. L. Trager, Serbo-Croatian Accents and Quantities, Language, vol. 16., No. 1., 
1940., p. 30. 

*) M. Swadesh, A Condensed Account of Mandarin Phonetics. Travaux du Cercle Linguistique 
de Prague, vol. 8., 1939., p. 213. and Charles F. Hockett, Peiping Phonology, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, vol. 67., No. 4., October-December, 1947., p. 266. 

*) M. Romportl, Zum Problem der Tone im Kuo-yu. Archive Orientalni, vol. 21., 1963., p. 276. 
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distinctiveness of intensity manifestations in whispered speech: ‘Meiner 
Meinung nach ist also die Ausbreitung der Intensitat innerhalb einer Silbe 
nur als sekundare Erscheinung anzusehen; doch konnte sie ausnahmsweise 
b.zw. beim Flustem, wenn weder die Tonhohe noch der Tonverlauf realisiert 
werden konnen, zum wichtigsten Kennzeichen eines Tons werden. Weil es 
sich aber nur um einen Ausnahmsfall handelt, muss auch dieses Element nur 
fur einen Begleitung des Tons gehalten werden’. 1 ) 

Also in Si'ch’uanese the whispered tones (by the term ‘whispered tone’ is 
here implied the features, which in whispered speech substitute the tones of 
normal speech) are clearly differentiated. The distinctiveness of whispered 
tones is probably not due to pitch and form, which features appear to be 
nearly entirely lost in whispered speech. Certain incidental features of the tones 
of normal speech, such as the conditioned variation between Ch /iou/ [iu] and 
/i&u/ [iou] are also found in whispered speech. No doubt the distinctiveness of 
whispered tones is to some extent due to such incidental features. The intensity 
manifestations remain, in my opinion, the most prominent distinctive feature of 
whispered tones. 

Without experimental analysis it is naturally impossible to decide which of 
the two features, form or intensity, is the primary tone differentiating factor. 

In unstressed syllables form and intensity manifestations appear to be 
entirely lost. Such unstressed syllables are said to be atonal. 

The tone of a syllable uttered in isolation has been termed its etymological 
tone. The etymological tones of Ch’engtu, Loshan and Omei will be described 
below. 

THE ETYMOLOGICAL TONES OF THE CH’ENGTU DIALECT 

Tone 1: [45]. Crescendo intensity is clearly observable in strongly stressed 
syllables with simple finals. With certain compound finals, such as /ai/, /ei/, 
/en/, /in/, /ang/ and /ong/ the syllabic quantity appears to be progressively 
distributed: [aj:], [ej:], [on:], [in:], [aq:] and [oq:]. 

Tone 2: [21]. The pitch-range is very narrow and this tone has frequently 
been heard as a low level tone: [11]. The slightly falling form is more easily 
observable in syllables with voiced initials and in syllables containing medial 
/i/, /iu/ and /u/. Both level and diminuendo intensity have been recorded. In 
stressed syllables with certain compound finals the quantity appears to be 
regressively distributed within the syllable: /ai/ [ai], /ei/ [el], /en/ [on w ], /ang/ 
[aq~] and /ong/ [oq w ]. 

Tone 3: [53]. Diminuendo intensity is clearly observable in strongly stressed 
syllables with simple finals. The same regressive distribution of quantity as 
has been observed with tone 2 is found also with tone 3: /ai/ [ai]. 

Tone 4: [213]. In strongly stressed syllables there frequently occurs a glottal 
constriction or a glottal stop in the turning-point of the falling-rising form: 

») Ibid., p. 314. 
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/ta/ [ 0 da?a]. Tone 4 is longer than the other tones of the dialect. This increased 
length is clearly incidental to the falling-rising form. The same lengthening of 
syllables accompanied by a falling-rising intonation occurs also in non-tonal 
languages. In syllables containing one of the endings /-n/ or /-ng/ the rising 
part of the form is normally carried by these endings. 

THE ETYMOLOGICAL TONES OF THE LOSHAN DIALECT 

Tone 1: [55]. Level intensity is clearly observable in strongly stressed syll¬ 
ables containing simple finals. 

Tone 2: [11]. Both level intensity and diminuendo intensity have been 
recorded for strongly stressed syllables containing simple finals. 

Tone 3: [43]. Diminuendo intensity is clearly observable in strongly stressed 
syllables containing simple finals. 

Tone 4: [213]. In strongly stressed syllables p] frequently occurs in the 
turning-point of the falling-rising form. 

Tone 5: [44]. This tone is considerably shorter than the other four, which 
are all more or less long, tone 4 being the longest tone in the dialect. This 
non-distinctive difference in length has not been marked in the phonetic nota¬ 
tion: /si/ [s]]: Isi I [so]. The tone mark p] used in the systematic transcription 
is meant to suggest also the conditioned shortness of these tone 5 finals. 

THE ETYMOLOGICAL TONES OF THE OMEI DIALECT 

The pitch-range of the Omei dialect is considerably wider than that of the 
other two dialects. The relative intervals between the first four tones are 
approximately the same as those of the corresponding tones of the Ch’engtu 
dialect. Omei tone 5, however, is an extra-high level tone. The interval between 
tone 5 and tone 1, which also is high level, has frequently been recorded as a 
major third. 

Intensity manifestations have been observed in strongly stressed syllables 
with simple finals. 

Tone 1: [44]; level intensity; 

Tone 2: [11]; level intensity; 

Tone 3: [43]; diminuendo intensity; 

Tone 4: [213]; in strongly stressed syllables containing one of the finals /e/, 
/a/, /ia/ and /ua/ p] frequently occurs in the turning-point of the falling-rising 
form. 

Tone 5: [55]; level intensity. 

All five tones are long; tone 4 is slightly longer than the other tones. 

In all three dialects there are certain restrictions as to what tone may occur 
with what type of syllable. 

Ch tone 1 rarely occurs with syllables containing one of the initials /m/, /l/ or 
/ng/ jji]. Such cases as do occur are often idiomatic expressions, for which there 
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are no written forms, e.g. /min/ in 1. /"mln-thi&n/ ‘extremely sweet’, /'ml-mi/ 
‘breasts; nipples’, /'mang-mang/ ‘food’ (in children’s language), /len/ ‘to 
twine’, /lou/ ‘to bear responsibility’ and /'ngia-per/ ‘spoilt, of children’. 

In syllables containing unaspirated stops and affricates Ch tone 2 is restricted 
to syllables with simple finals. Only a few exceptions have been found, such 
as the t'u hua words /tin/ ‘to stare’, /t6ng/ ‘to push’, /pi&ng/ ‘clumsy’. 

After initials other than /ts tsh s z/ Ch /e/ is restricted to tone 2. The only 
exceptions found are 2. /ke/ ‘to give’, /k6/ in 3. /|m&n-k6-k6-li/ ‘sluggish’ and 
/ke/ in 4. /ta ke/ ‘to belch’. 

Ch /mie thie lie ngie khiue kue khue hue lio kio hio/ are found only with tone 
2. With the exception of 5. /pie/ ‘to compel’, 6. /tie/ ‘father’, /kiufe/ ‘to jostle’, 
7. /hiue/ ‘boots’, 8. /iue/ ‘to bend’ and /khio/ ‘to peep’ the syllables /pie tie kiue 
hiue iue khio/ have only been found with tone 2. 

In L and 0 unaspirated stops and affricates do not occur with tone 2. 

L tone 5 is only found with simple finals. 

The tonal system of the Omei dialect presents a highly interesting phenom¬ 
enon which has no known parallel in any other Chinese dialect. The distribu¬ 
tion of tone 4 and tone 5 is almost complementary: tone 4 occurs with all 
compound finals except /er/ and with the simple final /e/. Tone 5 is found with 
all simple finals with the exception of /e/ and with the compound final /er/. 
The finals /a ia ua/ occur with both tone 4, [A iA uA] and tone 5, [ae iae use]. 
If we could regard [ae iae use] not as allophones of /a ia ua/ but as separate 
phonemes occurring only with tone 5 the complementary distribution of tone 
4 and tone 5 would be without exception. 


TONE SANDHI 

In connected speech tones are subjected to certain conditioned variation 
normally referred to as tone sandhi. In the present study observations of tone 
sandhi features have been confined to the Ch’engtu dialect. 

The tone sandhi features of the Ch’engtu dialect are conditioned by the 
stress pattern of the expression in which the sandhi features occur, the position 
in that same expression of the syllable subjected to sandhi variation and the 
tonal environment. 

The following degrees of stress are recognized: strong stress (2), weak stress 
(1) and zero stress (0). 

The present study of the tone sandhi features of the Ch’engtu dialect has 
been confined to two-syllabic expressions with one of the stress patterns 1 — 2, 
2—1 and 2—0 and three-syllabic substantival expressions with the stress 
pattern 2—1 — 1. The two positions, which a syllable may occupy in two- 
syllabic expressions, are termed initial and final. In three-syllabic expressions 
the positions are termed initial, medial and final respectively. 
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In the following list of two-syllabic expressions with the stress pattern 1—2 
in all possible tonal combinations the first column gives the tones of the two 
syllables (cf. p. 147 below): 


11 

1. /khai kong/ 

[44:45] 

‘to begin to work’; 

12 

2. /khai men/ 

[44:21] 

‘to open the door’; 

13 

3. /khai lian/ 

[44:53] 

‘to wipe one’s face’; 

1 4 

4. /khai huei/ 

[44:213] 

‘to hold a meeting’; 


We find that the tones of the final syllables are identical with the etymological 
tones. The same tonal values are found in all strongly stressed final syllables 
irrespective of the tonal environment. In initial syllables tone 1 is realized as a 
half-high level tone. 


2 1 5. /so su/ 

2 2 6. /so ming/ 

2 3 7. /so hau/ 

2 4 8. /so tsho/ 


[21:45] ‘to tell stories’; 

[21:21] ‘to explain*; 

[21:53] ‘to settle’; 

[21:213] ‘to pronounce wrongly’; 


Initial tone 2 appears to be identical with its etymological variant. When 
followed by tone 2 or tone 4, however, initial tone 2 has frequently been heard 
as a half-low level tone: [22]. 


31 

9. /ta tsen/ 

[55:45] 

‘to give an injection’; 

32 

10. /ta zen/ 

[55:21] 

‘to beat people’; 

33 

11. /ta hau/ 

[55:53] 

‘to hit well’; 

34 

12. /ta ts’i/ 

[55:213] 

‘to type’; 

41 

13. /khan su/ 

[213:45] 

‘to read’; 

42 

14. /khan uan/ 

[213:21] 

‘to finish reading’; 

43 

15. /khan sua/ 

[213:53] 

‘to look for fun’; 

44 

16. /khan hi/ 

[213:213] 

‘to go to the opera’; 


Initial tone 4 retains its circumflex form, but appears to have a slightly 
higher pitch than its etymological variant. When the following syllable has 
tone 4 the rising part of the initial tone appears to be more prominent than 
the falling. 

Examples of two-syllabic expressions with the stress pattern 2—1 in all 
possible tonal combinations: 


11 

17. /tong-pian/ 

[45:33] 

‘the East’; 

12 

18. /in-uen/ 

[45:21] 

‘English’; 

1 3 

19. /hiong-sou/ 

[45:31] 

‘murderer’; 

14 

20. /kan-fan/ 

[45:12] 

‘dry rice’; 

21 

21. /lan-pian/ 

[21:33] 

‘the South’; 

22 

22. /khiong-zen/ 

[21:21] 

‘poor people’ 

23 

23. /pe-sou/ 

[21:53] 

‘white hand’; 

24 

24. /pe-fan/ 

[21:12] 

‘plain rice’; 
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31 

25. 

/la-pian?/ 

[55:33] 

‘which side?’; 

32 

26. 

/hiau-zen/ 

[55:21] 

‘children’; 

33 

27. 

/tso-sou/ 

[55:31] 

‘the left hand’; 

34 

28. 

/tsau-fan/ 

[55:12] 

‘breakfast’; 

41 

29. 

/la-pian/ 

[213:33] 

‘that side’; 

42 

30. 

/ta-zen/ 

[213:21] 

‘grown-ups’; 

43 

31. 

/iou-sou/ 

[213:53] 

‘the right hand’; 

44 

32. 

/pian-fan/ 

[213:12] 

‘everyday food’; 


In initial syllables tone 1, tone 2 and tone 4 have the same tonal values as 
the corresponding etymological tones. Initial tone 3 is realized as a high level 
tone. 

In final syllables we find the following tone manifestations: tone 1 is mid- 
high level; tone 2 is unchanged; the realization of tone 3 is conditioned by the 
tonal environment: [53] occurs after tone 2 and tone 4, [31] occurs after tone 
1 and tone 3; tone 4 is low rising. 

Certain special tone sandhi features are found in reduplicated expressions 
with the stress pattern 2—1: 


11 

33. /ma-ma/ 

[45:33] 

‘mother’; 


34. /thang-thang/ 

[45:33] 

‘gravy’; 

22 

35. /ngiang-ngiang/ 

[21:33] 

‘father’s mother’; 


36. /thou-thou/ 

[21:33] 

‘tip, end’; 

33 

37. /kie-kie/ 

[55:31] 

‘elder sister’; 


38. /pan-pan/ 

[55:31] 

‘board’; 

44 

39. /mei-mei/ 

[213:33] 

‘younger sister’; 


40. /lu-lu/ 

[213:33] 

‘thin pencil-stroke; 


parting of the hair’. 


The same tonal variants as occur in second syllables of reduplicated expres¬ 
sions have been recorded in the following expressions: 

41. /'hfc-th&u/ ‘walnut’, 42. /'phh-th&u/ ‘grape’, 43. /'kh-thdu/ ‘bone’ and 

44. /'tshh-thdu/ ‘hoe’, which compounds all have been recorded as [21:33] and 

45. /u&i-thdu/ [213:33] ‘outside’. 

Unstressed syllables have no distinctive pitch forms and are said to be 
atonal or accompanied by neutral tone. Atonal syllables occur predominantly 
in post-tonal position and are pronounced on a half-low or low pitch: 

46. /'khu-tsi/ [45:2] ‘ring’, 47. /'fkng-tsi/ [21:1] ‘house’. 48. /'mi-ts!/ [55:2] 
‘shelled peanuts’ and 49. / khu-tsi/ [213:1] ‘trousers’. 

The subordinative particle 50. /li/ differs from other atonal syllables in the 
following respects: /li/ is always atonal and its pitch is conditioned by the tonal 
environment: 

51. /'suan-li/ [45:4] ‘sour’, 52. / hukng-li/ [21:1] ‘yellow’, 53. /'hiau-li/ [55:4] 
‘small’ and 54. /'ti-li/ [213:3] ‘something large’. 
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List of Tonal Variants Occurring in Isolated Syllables and in Two-Syllabic 

Expressions 


Tones: 

Variants 

Distribution 

Tone 1 

1) [45] 

In isolated syllables. In syllables, initial and final, accompanied by 
strong stress. 


2) [44] 

In initial syllables accompanied by weak stress. 


3) [33] 

In final syllables, accompanied by weak stress (including the final 
syllables of reduplicated expressions). 

Tone 2 

4) [21] 

Everywhere, except in the final syllables of reduplicated expressions. 


5) [33] 

In final syllables of reduplicated expressions. 

Tone 3 

6) [63] 

In isolated syllables. In final syllables, accompanied by strong stress. 
In final syllables accompanied by weak stress, after syllables with 
tone 2 and tone 4. 


7) [56] 

In initial syllables. 


8) [31] 

In final syllables, accompanied by weak stress, after syllables with 
tone 1 and tone 3 (including therefore, the final syllables of redupli¬ 
cated expressions). 

Tone 4 

9) [213] 

In isolated syllables. In syllables, initial and final, accompanied by 
strong stress. In initial syllables accompanied by weak stress. 


10) [12] 

In final syllables accompanied by weak stress. 


11) [33] 

In final syllables of reduplicated expressions. 


Most three-syllabic substantival compounds contain one monosyllabic and 
one two-syllabic constituent in the arrangement (a—b)-f-(c) or (a)-f(b—c). In 
compounds of the former type the first constituent is frequently a verb-object 
expression, which in free position has the stress pattern 1 — 2, or a compound 
noun, which in free position has the stress pattern 2—1. We find that the 
contrastive stress patterns of such two-syllabic expressions become neutralized 
when these forms are included as first constituents of larger compounds, which 
normally have the stress pattern 2—1 — 1. 

The second syllable of compounds with this stress pattern appears to be 
less prominent than the third syllable. It is interesting to note that the presence 
of stress sometimes is most easily determined from the tonal features of the 
second syllable. This may be illustrated by a comparison between the following 
two compounds: 55. /'kid-tsi-mer/ [21:55:31] ‘toe* and 56. /'kiii-tsf-suei/ 
[21:1:53] ‘orange juice’. In the first compound the second syllable has a high 
level tone, which, as we shall see later, is a conditioned variant of tone 3, 
whereas in the second compound the second syllable is atonal and pronounced 
on a low pitch. On the basis of these tonal features the stress patterns of these 
compounds may be stated as 2—1 — 1 and 2—0—1 respectively. 

In substantival compounds of the type (a)-f(b—c) the second constituent 
is frequently a compound noun, which in free position has the stress pattern 
2—1. In such compounds emphatic stress on the first syllable is frequently 
accompanied by a weakening of stress on the following two syllables, resulting 
in the stress pattern 2—0—0. When there is no emphatic stress such compounds 
normally have the stress pattern 2—1 — 1. 
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The following list contains three-syllabic substantival compounds with the 
stress pattern 2—1 — 1 in all possible tonal combinations (cf. p. 149): 


111 

1 . 

/kau-tsong-ser/ 

[45:33:33] 

‘high-school student*; 

1 1 2 

2. 

/hua-sen-thang/ 

[45:33:21] 

‘sweet, made of peanuts’; 

113 

3. 

/si-sen-tsi/ 

[45:33:31] 

‘illegitimate child’; 

1 14 

4. 

/hin-i-uan/ 

[45:33:12] 

‘the New Hospital’; 

121 

5. 

/hin-hio-ser/ 

[45:21:33] 

‘new student’; 

122 

6 . 

/thou-iou-pho/ 

[45:21:21] 

‘cockroach’; 

123 

7. 

/pa-pi-fer/ 

[45:21:53] 

‘house lizard’; 

124 

8. 

/ku-er-uan/ 

[45:21:12] 

‘orphanage’; 

131 

9. 

/san-ten-tshe/ 

[45:53:33] 

‘3rd class carriage’; 

132 

10. 

/uen-suei-phin/ 

[45:53:21] 

‘thermos-bottle’; 

133 

11. 

/san-hiau-kie/ 

[45:53:31] 

‘third miss’; 

134 

12. 

/khai-suei-tan/ 

[45:53:12] 

‘poached egg’; 

141 

13. 

/hin-ta-i/ 

[45:11:33] 

‘new overcoat’; 

142 

14. 

/hi-tsang-zen/ 

[45:11:21] 

‘Tibetans’; 

143 

15. 

/ten-ki-so/ 

[45:11:53] 

‘registration office’; 

144 

16. 

/hi-tsang-hua / 

[45:11:12] 

‘Tibetan’; 

211 

17. 

/huang-pau-tshe / 

[21:45:33] 

‘street ricksha’; 

212 

18. 

/phu-ten-uer/ 

[21:45:21] 

‘moth’; 

213 

19. 

/kio-kian-u/ 

[21:45:31] 

‘ballet dancing’; 

214 

20. 

/hong-sau-zou/ 

[21:45:12] 

‘red-cooked meat’; 
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221 

21. /liou-hio-ser/ 

[21:21:33] 

'student studying abroad’; 

222 

22. /pe-zi-khe/ 

[21:21:21] 

‘whooping cough’; 

223 

23. /phu-th&u-kiou/ 

[21:21:53] 

‘port-wine’; 

224 

24. /la-pa-fan/ 

[21:21:12] 

‘special rice dish eaten on 
the 8th day of the 12th 
month’; 

231 

25. /kio-pan-kai/ 

[21:55:33] 

‘street name’; 

232 

26. /huang-su-ler/ 

[21:55:21] 

‘skunk’; 

233 

27. /kio-tsi-mer/ 

[21:55:31] 

‘toe’; 

234 

28. /ngi-suei-kiang/ 

[21:55:12] 

‘bricklayer’; 

241 

29. /hong-ta-i/ 

[21:11:33] 

‘red overcoat’; 

242 

30. /iou-iun-tshi/ 

[21:11:21] 

‘swimming pool’; 

243 

31. /iou-tsa-mer/ 

[21:11:53] 

‘locust’; 

244 

32. /u-hian-tian/ 

[21:11:12] 

‘wireless’; 

311 

33. ‘kuei-ten-kuer/ 

[55:33:33] 

‘owl’; 

3 1 2 

34. /san-hi-zen/ 

[55:33:21] 

‘people from Shensi’; 

3 13 

35. /fang-sa-tshang/ 

[55:33:31] 

‘cotton mill’; 

314 

36. /hai-kiau-inier/ 

[56:33:12] 

‘ground red pepper’; 

321 

37. /hiau-hio-ser/ 

[66:21:33] 

‘primary school student’; 

322 

38. /lau-lan-men/ 

[55:21:21] 

‘the Old South Gate’; 

323 

39. [suei-phin-tsh!/ 

[56:21:53] 

‘a level’; 

324 

40. /pian-thau-hian/ 

[55:21:12] 

‘the tonsils’; 

331 

41. /ta-ho-ki/ 

[55:53:33] 

‘cigarette lighter’; 

332 

42. /hi-lian-phen/ 

[65:63:21] 

‘wash-basin’; 

333 

43. /lau-hiau-kie/ 

[55:53:31] 

‘old spinster’; 

334 

44. /ma-thong-kai/ 

[55:63:12] 

‘closet lid’; 

341 

45. /ta-tsi-ki/ 

[66:11:33] 

‘typewriter’; 

342 

46. /ta-phi-tshong/ 

[55:11:21] 

‘beetle’; 

343 

47. /ta-khi-thong/ 

[55:11:63] 

‘a pump’; 

344 

48. /mian-tian-hua/ 

[55:11:12] 

‘Burmese’; 

411 

49. /ian-o-thang/ 

[213:45:33] 

‘bird’s nest soup’; 

412 

50. /uang-kiang-lou/ 

[213:46:21] 

‘the Pavilion overlooking 
the River’; 

413 

61. /ti-tsong-hai/ 

[213:45:31] 

‘the Mediterranean’; 

414 

52. /si-tshuan-tshai/ 

[213:45:12] 

‘Sich’uanese food’; 

421 

53. /tsi-hi-pan/ 

[213:21:33] 

‘self-study group’; 

422 

54. /si-kio-se/ 

[213:21:21] 

‘lizard’; 

423 

55. /lai-ke-pau/ 

[213:21:53] 

‘toad’; 

424 

56. /pau-kue-si/ 

[213:21:12] 

‘the Monastery that recom 


penses the country’; 
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431 57. /tso-pan-tshuang/ [213:55:33] ‘boils on the buttocks’; 

43 2 58. /si-u-lu/ [213:55:21] ‘the 4—5—6 restaurant*; 

43 3 59. /ta-thuei-u/ [213:55:31] ‘can-can’; 

43 4 60. /tian-in-uan/ [213:55:12] ‘cinema’; 

441 61. /tsau-hiang-ki/ [213:11:33] ‘camera’; 

442 62. /iun-ho-tshuan/ [213:11:21] ‘freighter’; 

44 3 63. /kau-hua-tsi/ [213:11:53] ‘beggar’; 

444 64. /kua-hua-hin/ [213:11:12] ‘registered mail’. 

The tone sandhi features of the three-syllabic compounds listed above are 
summarized in the following table: 

Tone initial medial position final position 

position 

1 [45] [33], after tone 1 and 3 [33] 

[45], after tone 2 and 4 

2 [ 21 ] [ 21 ] [ 21 ] 

3 [55] [53], after tone 1 and 3 [31], after tone 1 and 3 

[55], after tone 2 and 4 [53], after tone 2 and 4 

4 [213] [11] [12] 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE DIALECTS 


Purely phonetic divergences between the dialects have been described above. 
In this chapter we shall discuss only the systematic divergences, i.e. such 
divergences as are revealed in the systematic, quasi-phonemic transcription. 

The main systematic divergences between the three dialects are shown in 
the following correspondence charts, which list 73 numbered correspondence 
series (below abbreviated as corr.). The Ch’engtu finals are given in the top 
row and the corresponding Loshan and Omei finals in the two bottom rows. 
The last row gives the actual number of recorded instances within each corre¬ 
spondence series. 

List containing these instances of correspondence are added after the charts. 
Numbers occurring in these lists refer to the Kuang yiin rimes as tabulated by 
Karlgren. The two rimes ia* and iua*, which are not included in Karlgren’s 
list, have been inserted as 1 b and 2 b respectively. 1 ) 

One correspondence series — /i 6 /:/u/:/u/ — has for practical reasons not 
been included in the charts. The few recorded instances of this correspondence 
are given in the list 34 a below. 

A comparison between the dialects reveals that there is on the whole a one- 
to-one correspondence as far as initials are concerned. The only major system¬ 
atic difference results from the fact that the oppositions /ngi/:/li/, /ngiu/:/liu/, 
/ngian/:/lian/ etc. of the Ch’engtu dialect do not obtain in Loshan and Omei, 
which dialects have /li/, /liu/ and /lian/ etc. for Ch’engtu /ngi/, /ngiu/ and 
/ngian/. The correspondence charts are based on the Ch’engtu dialect and 
forms like /ngi/ occurring in these charts will therefore have to be interpreted 
as /ngi/:/li/:/li/. 

The complementary distribution of Ch [ji] and [q] has made me prefer to 
treat the palatal affricates [t§], [t$‘] and the palatal fricative [ 9 ] as conditioned 
variants of /k/, /kh/ and /h/ respectively. L and O [t§], [t^] and [ 9 ] could 
equally well have been regarded as conditioned variants of /ts/, /tsh/ and /s/. 

The initial system of the Sich’uanese dialects studied by N. C. Scott*) appears 
to be identical with that of the Ch’engtu dialect. Scott’s treatment differs 
widely from the present one. What has here been termed medial /i/, /iu/ and 
/u/ has by Scott been regarded as palatalization, labio-palatalization and labio- 
velarization of the initial. Instead of regarding [q] and [ji] as conditioned 
variants of one initial term Scott has chosen to treat the latter as ny , i.e. n 
followed by palatal friction. The Ch’engtu opposition /ngi/:/li/, which obtains 
in one of the dialects studied by Scott, is described as nyi.lyi , i.e. n followed 
by palatal friction -ft and n without palatal friction -ft respectively. 

Some of the most interesting divergences between the finals of the three 


*) Li Yung, Ts’ie yun yin hi, Chung kuo k’o hue yuan yu yen hue chuan k’an, Peking, 1952., 
p. 47 and p. 95. 

*) N. C. Scott, The Monosyllable in Szechuanese, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, vol. XII, part 1., 1947. 
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dialects relate to the fact that the dialect of Loshan does not possess the vowel 
phoneme /e/: 

corr. 13. /e/:/ei/:/e/ 
corr. 14. /&/:/&/:/&/ 
corr. 15. /&/:/6/:/&/ 
corr. 16. /e/:/6/:/i/ 
corr. 25. /ie/:/i/:/ie/ 
corr. 26. /iS/:/!/:/i£/ 
corr. 27. /ie/:/i/:/i/ 
corr. 28. /i&/:/i/:/ie/ 
corr. 35. /iue/:/iu/:/iue/ 
corr. 36. /iue/:/iu/:/iue/ 
corr. 37. /iue/:/i5/:/iu5/ 
corr. 38. /iu&/:/iu/:/i6/ 
corr. 39. /ue/:/6/:/6/ 
corr. 40. /ue/:/5/:/u&/ 
corr. 41. /ue/:/u&/:/u&/ 
corr. 55. /er/:/l/:/er/ 
corr. 56. /6r/:/l v /:/Sr/ 

I have elsewhere 1 ) tried to demonstrate how the ‘displacement’ of /e/, 
which vowel must have existed at a transitory stage in the development of 
the Loshan dialect, probably was conditioned by the zero realization of /n/ in 
the finals /an ian iuan uan/ [a ie ye ua]. 

Corr. 55. /er/:/l/:/er/ and corr. 56. /6r/:/l v /:/er/ are of special interest. L /l/ 
could be regarded as a realization of /z!/:/zi/[,l] ‘son’ and /zl/ [za] ‘sun’. This 
treatment would in fact be in strict conformity with the historic development of 
the syllable. Ch and O /er/, however, cannot be so treated, as Ch possesses the 
forms /&r/ ‘son’ and /zl/ ‘sun’ and O possesses the forms /er/ ‘two* and /zl/ ‘sun’. 

One of the dialects studied by N. C. Scott 2 ) appears to be structurally similar 
to the Ch’engtu dialect. The syllables er and zi of this dialect have both been 
represented by zi. The difference in realization has been regarded as conditioned 
by tone: with tone 5 zi is realized as V, with other tones as ‘a kind of retroflex 
ce\ 3 ) The difficulty is that the dialect in question does not possess tone 5, or, 
rather, that tone 5 is an abstraction introduced to make possible a systematic 
transcription adequate for the two dialects studied by Scott. In fact, the 
construction of such an intra-dialectal transcription is one of the main purposes 
of Scott’s study. 

*) A Note on two Szech’uanese Dialects, Studia Serica Berhard Karlgren Dedicate, Copen¬ 
hagen, 1959,. p. 92. 

*) N. C. Scott, The Monosyllable in Szechuanese, Bulletin of the School of Oriented and African 
Studies, vol. XII, part 1., 1947. 

*) N. C. Scott, The Monosyllable in Szechuanese, p. 204. 
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The Loshan finals [$i u§i an uon] could be phonemically treated as /oi uoi on 
uon/. In the present study these finals have been transcribed as /ei uei en uen/ 
in conformity with the corresponding finals in Ch’engtu and Omei. 

In a strictly phonemic analysis our finals /i/ and /!/ could be treated as 
members of one phoneme, preferably represented by /i/. Ch and O /i/ would 
then comprise two allophones: [\] ocurring in /tsi tshi si zi/ and [i] occurring 
elsewhere. L /i/ would comprise four allophones, viz. [j], [o], [i] and [ii], which 
terms in the present study are treated as /!/, /!/, /i/ and /!/ respectively. L [,1] 
could also be treated as /zi/. 

It would be possible to treat L /a/, /&/ and the final in /ko kho ngo ho/ as 
allophones of one phoneme. With this treatment the distinction between 
L /u/ and /o/ would be neutralized in syllables accompanied by tone 5. 

For a comparison between the tone categories of the three dialects see sub 
The evolution of the Ancient Chinese tones below. 
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Corr. to. /i/•/'/••/>/ 
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221 

21. /liou-hio-ser/ 

[21:21:33] 

‘student studying abroad’; 

222 

22. /pe-zi-khe/ 

[21:21:21] 

‘whooping cough’; 

223 

23. /phu-thau-kiou/ 

[21:21:53] 

‘port-wine’; 

224 

24. /la-pa-fan/ 

[21:21:12] 

‘special rice dish eaten on 
the 8th day of the 12th 
month’; 

231 

25. /kio-pan-kai/ 

[21:55:33] 

‘street name’; 

232 

26. /huang-su-ler/ 

[21:55:21] 

‘skunk’; 

233 

27. /kio-tsi-mer/ 

[21:55:31] 

‘toe’; 

234 

28. /ngi-suei-kiang/ 

[21:55:12] 

‘bricklayer’; 

241 

29. /hong-ta-i/ 

[21:11:33] 

‘red overcoat’; 

242 

30. /iou-iun-tshi/ 

[21:11:21] 

‘swimming pool*; 

243 

31. /iou-tsa-mer/ 

[21:11:53] 

‘locust’; 

244 

32. /u-hian-tian/ 

[21:11:12] 

‘wireless’; 

3 1 1 

33. ‘kuei-ten-kuer/ 

[55:33:33] 

‘owl’; 

312 

34. /san-hi-zen/ 

[55:33:21] 

‘people from Shensi’; 

3 13 

35. /fang-sa-tshang/ 

[55:33:31] 

‘cotton mill’; 

314 

36. /hai-kiau-mier/ 

[55:33:12] 

‘ground red pepper’; 

321 

37. /hiau-hio-ser/ 

[55:21:33] 

‘primary school student’; 

322 

38. /lau-lan-men/ 

[55:21:21] 

‘the Old South Gate’; 

323 

39. [suei-phin-tshi/ 

[55:21:53] 

‘a level*; 

324 

40. /pian-thau-hian/ 

[55:21:12] 

‘the tonsils’; 

331 

41. /ta-ho-ki/ 

[55:53:33] 

‘cigarette lighter’; 

332 

42. /hi-lian-phen/ 

[55:53:21] 

‘wash-basin’; 

333 

43. /lau-hiau-kie/ 

[55:53:31] 

‘old spinster’; 

334 

44. /ma-thong-kai/ 

[55:53:12] 

‘closet lid’; 

341 

45. /ta-tsi-ki/ 

[55:11:33] 

‘typewriter’; 

342 

46. /ta-phi-tshong/ 

[55:11:21] 

‘beetle’; 

343 

47. /ta-khi-thong/ 

[55:11:53] 

‘a pump’; 

344 

48. /mian-tian-hua/ 

[55:11:12] 

‘Burmese’; 

411 

49. /ian-o-thang/ 

[213:45:33] 

‘bird’s nest soup*; 

412 

50. /uang-kiang-lou/ 

[213:45:21] 

‘the Pavilion overlooking 
the River’; 

413 

51. /ti-tsong-hai/ 

[213:45:31] 

‘the Mediterranean’; 

414 

52. /si-tshuan-tshai/ 

[213:45:12] 

‘Sich’uanese food’; 

421 

53. /tsi-hi-pan/ 

[213:21:33] 

‘self-study group*; 

422 

54. /sl-kio-se/ 

[213:21:21] 

‘lizard’; 

423 

55. /lai-ke-pau/ 

[213:21:53] 

‘toad’; 

424 

56. /pau-kue-si/ 

[213:21:12] 

‘the Monastery that recom- 


penses the country’; 
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431 57. /tso-pan-tshuang/ [213:55:33] ‘boils on the buttocks’; 

43 2 58. /si-u-lu/ [213:55:21] ‘the 4—5—6 restaurant’; 

43 3 59. /ta-thuei-u/ [213:55:31] ‘can-can’; 

434 60. /tian-in-uan/ [213:55:12] ‘cinema’; 

441 61. /tsau-hiang-ki/ [213:11:33] ‘camera’; 

44 2 62. /iun-ho-tshuan/ [213:11:21] ‘freighter’; 

44 3 63. /kau-hua-tsi/ [213:11:53] ‘beggar’; 

444 64. /kua-hua-hin/ [213:11:12] ‘registered mail’. 

The tone sandhi features of the three-syllabic compounds listed above are 
summarized in the following table: 


Tone 

initial 

position 

medial position 

final position 

1 

[45] 

[33], after tone 1 and 3 

[33] 



[45], after tone 2 and 4 


2 

[21] 

[21] 

[21] 

3 

[55] 

[53], after tone 1 and 3 

[31], after tone 1 and 3 



[55], after tone 2 and 4 

[53], after tone 2 and 4 

4 

[213] 

[11] 

[12] 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE DIALECTS 


Purely phonetic divergences between the dialects have been described above. 
In this chapter we shall discuss only the systematic divergences, i.e. such 
divergences as are revealed in the systematic, quasi-phonemic transcription. 

The main systematic divergences between the three dialects are shown in 
the following correspondence charts, which list 73 numbered correspondence 
series (below abbreviated as corr.). The Ch’engtu finals are given in the top 
row and the corresponding Loshan and Omei finals in the two bottom rows. 
The last row gives the actual number of recorded instances within each corre¬ 
spondence series. 

List containing these instances of correspondence are added after the charts. 
Numbers occurring in these lists refer to the Kuang yiin rimes as tabulated by 
Karlgren. The two rimes ia* and iua*, which are not included in Karlgren’s 
list, have been inserted as 1 b and 2 b respectively. 1 ) 

One correspondence series — /i 6 /:/u/:/ti/ — has for practical reasons not 
been included in the charts. The few recorded instances of this correspondence 
are given in the list 34 a below. 

A comparison between the dialects reveals that there is on the whole a one- 
to-one correspondence as far as initials are concerned. The only major system¬ 
atic difference results from the fact that the oppositions /ngi/:/li/, /ngiu/:/liu/, 
/ngian/:/lian/ etc. of the Ch’engtu dialect do not obtain in Loshan and Omei, 
which dialects have /li/, /liu/ and /lian/ etc. for Ch’engtu /ngi/, /ngiu/ and 
/ngian/. The correspondence charts are based on the Ch’engtu dialect and 
forms like /ngi/ occurring in these charts will therefore have to be interpreted 
as /ngi/:/li/:/li/. 

The complementary distribution of Ch [ji] and [q] has made me prefer to 
treat the palatal affricates [t§], [t 9 ‘] and the palatal fricative [ 9 ] as conditioned 
variants of /k/, /kh/ and /h/ respectively. L and O [t 9 ], [t 9 ‘] and [ 9 ] could 
equally well have been regarded as conditioned variants of /ts/, /tsh/ and /s/. 

The initial system of the Si'ch’uanese dialects studied by N. C. Scott 2 ) appears 
to be identical with that of the Ch’engtu dialect. Scott’s treatment differs 
widely from the present one. What has here been termed medial /i/, /iu/ and 
/u/ has by Scott been regarded as palatalization, labio-palatalization and labio- 
velarization of the initial. Instead of regarding [q] and [ji] as conditioned 
variants of one initial term Scott has chosen to treat the latter as ny, i.e. n 
followed by palatal friction. The Ch’engtu opposition /ngi/:/li/, which obtains 
in one of the dialects studied by Scott, is described as nyi:lyi , i.e. n followed 
by palatal friction +i and n without palatal friction +i respectively. 

Some of the most interesting divergences between the finals of the three 


l ) Li Yung, Ts’ie yiin yin hi, Chung kuo k’o hue yuan yii yen hue chuan k’an, Peking, 1952., 
p. 47 and p. 95. 

*) N. C. Scott, The Monosyllable in Szechuanese, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, vol. XII, part 1., 1947. 
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dialects relate to the fact that the dialect of Loshan does not possess the vowel 
phoneme /e/: 

corr. 13. /e/:/ei/:/e/ 
corr. 14. /&/:/&/:/&/ 
corr. 15. /6/:/6/:/&/ 
corr. 16. /e/:/6/:/i/ 
corr. 25. /ie/:/i/:/ie/ 
corr. 26. /i6/:/i/:/ie/ 
corr. 27. /»/:/!/:/!/ 
corr. 28. /ife/:/i/:/ie/ 
corr. 35. /iue/:/iu/:/iue/ 
corr. 36. /iue/:/iu/:/iue/ 
corr. 37. /iu&/:/iu/:/iu8/ 
corr. 38. /iu6/:/iu/:/i6/ 
corr. 39. /ufe/:/6/:/6/ 
corr. 40. /ufc/:/u/:/u&/ 
corr. 41. /u&/:/u&/:/u&/ 
corr. 55. /er/:/l/:/er/ 
corr. 56. /6r/:/l v /:/er/ 

I have elsewhere 1 ) tried to demonstrate how the ‘displacement’ of /e/, 
which vowel must have existed at a transitory stage in the development of 
the Loshan dialect, probably was conditioned by the zero realization of /n/ in 
the finals /an ian iuan uan/ [a ie ye ua]. 

Corr. 55. /er/:/l/:/er/ and corr. 56. /6r/:/l v /:/er/ are of special interest. L /l/ 
could be regarded as a realization of /zi/:/zl/[,l] ‘son’ and /zf/ [za] ‘sun’. This 
treatment would in fact be in strict conformity with the historic development of 
the syllable. Ch and O /er/, however, cannot be so treated, as Ch possesses the 
forms /hrI ‘son’ and /zl/ ‘sun’ and O possesses the forms /Sr/ ‘two’ and /zl/ ‘sun’. 

One of the dialects studied by N. C. Scott 2 ) appears to be structurally similar 
to the Ch’engtu dialect. The syllables er and zl of this dialect have both been 
represented by zi. The difference in realization has been regarded as conditioned 
by tone: with tone 5 zi is realized as V, with other tones as ‘a kind of retroflex 
ce \ s ) The difficulty is that the dialect in question does not possess tone 5, or, 
rather, that tone 5 is an abstraction introduced to make possible a systematic 
transcription adequate for the two dialects studied by Scott. In fact, the 
construction of such an intra-dialectal transcription is one of the main purposes 
of Scott’s study. 

J ) A Note on two Szech’uanese Dialects, Studia Serica Berhard Karlgren Dedicata, Copen¬ 
hagen, 1959,. p. 92. 

*) N. C. Scott, The Monosyllable in Szechuanese, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, vol. XII, part 1., 1947. 

*) N. C. Scott, The Monosyllable in Szechuanese, p. 204. 
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The Loshan finals [$i u§i on non] could be phonemically treated as /oi uoi on 
uon/. In the present study these finals have been transcribed as /ei uei en uen/ 
in conformity with the corresponding finals in Ch’engtu and Omei. 

In a strictly phonemic analysis our finals /i/ and /I/ could be treated as 
members of one phoneme, preferably represented by /i/. Ch and O /i/ would 
then comprise two allophones: [j] ocurring in /tsi tshi si zi/ and [i] occurring 
elsewhere. L /i/ would comprise four allophones, viz. [j], [o], [i] and [ii], which 
terms in the present study are treated as /!/, /!/, /i/ and /!/ respectively. L [,1] 
could also be treated as /zi/. 

It would be possible to treat L /a/, /&/ and the final in fko kho ngo ho/ as 
allophones of one phoneme. With this treatment the distinction between 
L /u/ and /o/ would be neutralized in syllables accompanied by tone 5. 

For a comparison between the tone categories of the three dialects see sub 
The evolution of the Ancient Chinese tones below. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE ANCIENT CHINESE INITIALS 
Anc. Ch. p*, p’*, b 9 * and m*. 

As in other Mandarin dialects dentilabialization has taken place before Anc. 
Ch. jw$i*, {wvi*, \wrm*, jump*, iwrm *, {wot*, iudn*, iwat*, twang*, iwong *, iung*, 
jw* and jaw*. Anc. Ch. m* has eventually been lost in the dentilabializa¬ 
tion process. Before finals other than those listed above the bilabial articula¬ 
tion has been preserved (cf. table on p. 171): 

p* = /p/ and /f/. 

Irregular aspiration is found in 1. pvk* /ph&/:/ph&/:/ph&/ and 2. puk* 
/phii/:/phfl/:/phfl/. 

p’* — /ph/ and /f/. 

b’* = /ph/, /p/ and /f/. 

/ph/ is found in syllables with Anc. Ch. p’ing sheng and modem tone 2; 
/p/ is found elsewhere. Irregular aspiration is found in 3. b'uqi -* /phSi/, 4. 
b’wat* /phi/:/phi,/:/phi/ and 5. /phii/:/phi/:/phi/ (Tsi yiin has p'iak*). 

Irregular lack of aspiration is found in 6. b’eng* /p6ng/ (Tsi yiin has pong*), 
7. 6’an* /p&u/ (cf. Glossary, item 56.), 8. b'u&n* /pan/ and 9. b'wdng* /pang/. 

ra* = /m/ and /zero/ 

Anc. Ch. f*, $*♦, d’*, n* (incl. ri*) and l*. 

t* = /t/. 

Exceptions: 10. /thou/ and 11. fieifc* /li/, cf List, item 42. 

V* = /th/. 

d’* = /th/ and /t/. 

/th/ is found in syllables with Anc. Ch. p’ing sheng and modem tone 2.; /t/ 
is found elsewhere. Irregular aspiration is found in 12. d’du -* /thau/ and 13. 
d’afc* /thfe/:/thi/:/th&/. 

n* and n* = Ch /ng/ [ji] and /!/, L and O /l/. 

Ch /ng/ is found before medial and syllabic /i/ and /iu/; elsewhere the modem 
dialects have /l/. Exceptions: 14. nidm-* /l!n/:/l!ng/:/lin/, 15. nieng* /lin/:/ling/: 
/lin/ and 16. niang* /zing/. Cf also Glossary, items 18. and 49. 

= /i/. 

Exceptions: 17. Wn-* /ngIn/:/l!ng/:/l!n/. Cf also List, item 3. 

Anc. Ch. ts ♦, te’*, dz’*, s* and z*. 

The dental affricates and fricatives have been palatalized before modem 
medial and syllabic /i/ and /iu/; elsewhere the dental articulation has been 
preserved. 

is* = /k/[t$] and /ts/. 
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Irregular aspiration is found in 18. tsizm-* /kh!n/:/khIng/:/khIn/, cf Glossary, 
item 21 ., and 19. taiak* /khi 6 /:/khiii/:/khi 6 /. Cf also Glossary, item 13. 

ta'* = /kh/[t 9 ‘] and /tsh/. 

Irregular lack of aspiration is found in 20 . ts’u&t* /ts 6 /:/tsQ/:/t 86 /, cf List, 
item 22 ., 21 . ta’iu-* /kiii/:/kiu/:/kiu/, 22 . ta’iap* /kie/:/kI/:/kie/. For the irregular 
O form /tsh#/, deriving from ta’ia:*, cf List, item 2 . 

dz’* = /kh/ [t?*], [kI [< 9 ], /tsh/ and /ts/. 

The aspirated initials are found in syllables with Anc. Ch. p’ing sheng and 
modem tone 2 ; the unaspirated initials are found elsewhere. Irregular aspira¬ 
tion is found in 23. dz'du-* /tshau/, cf List, item 51., 24. dz’uk* /khi 6 /:/tshQ/: 
/tshii/, 25. dz’i* /tshi/. Irregular lack of aspiration is found in 26. dz’iei* /kl/. 

a* = /h/ [ 9 ] and /s/. 

Exceptions: 27. auqi-* /tshuSi/, 28. stg-* /tsh!/:/tsh!/:/tshI/. Note also 29. 
auk* /hi 6 /:/su/:/su/, 30. and 31. /hi 6 /:/hiu/:/su/ (30. and 31. L also /sQ/). 

2 * = /h/[ 9 ] and /s/. 

Exceptions: 32. and 33. ziang* O /khiang/, Ch and L regularly /hikng/, 34. 
ziang:* /khiang/, cf List, item 32. Note also 35. and 36. zjiook* /hi 6 /:/sfl/:/sfl/. 

Anc. Ch. ?*, <’*, <?’*, «*, «’*, di’*, d*, i* and rii*. 

?* = /ts/. 

Exception: 37. tak* /tshb/i/tshd/./tshd/. 

I’* = /tsh/. 

<?’* = /tsh/ and /ts/. 

/tsh/ is found in syllables with Anc. Ch. p’ing sheng and modem tone 2 ; 
/ts/ is found elsewhere. Irregular aspiration is found in 38.—40. d’vk* /tsh#/: 
/tsha/:/tsh&/ and 41. d'jlt* /tshl/:/tsh!/:/tshI/. 

- /ts/. 

Exception: 42. taidt* /s#/:/s&/:/sS./, cf Glossary, item 26. Cf also List, item 4. 

ti’* = /tsh/. 

Exception: 43. ta'iak* /tsd/:/tsQ/:/ts 6 /. 

di’*=/s/. 

Exceptions: 44. dz'iwdn* /tshukn/ and 45. dz’iwok* /tii/:/tu/:/tu/. 

^ = /s/. 

Exceptions: 46. iig-* /tsl/:/tsl/:/tsI/ and 47. sjen* /tshen/. 

i* = /tsh/ and /s/. 
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/tsh/ is found in 48. sjSn*, 49. dpng*, 50.—52. siting* /tshdn/ and 53. sitn-* 
/tshSn/; /s/ is found elsewhere. 

ns* 

nsi* and nzi$* have become /er/:/l/:/er/; in all other instances the modem 
dialects have /z/. 


Anc. Ch. t§*, t§'*, ds'* and $*. 

t?* = /ta/. 

Irregular aspiration is found in 54. topic* /tsh^/:/tsh&/:/tsh&/. 

to'* = /tsh/. 

ds'* = /tsh/, /ts/ and /s/. 

/tsh/ is found in syllables with Anc. Ch. p’ing sheng and modem tone 2; 
/s/ is found in 55. and 56. dz'i-* /s!/:/sf/:/s!/; /ts/ is found elsewhere. 

** = /»/. 

Exception: 57. «dn* /tshan/. 

Anc. Ch. A;*, A;’*, gr’*, ngr*, %*, y*, •*, zero* and j*. 

The Anc. Ch. velar initials have in the modem dialects been split in a 
palatal series, occurring before medial and syllabic /i/ and /iu/, and a velar 
series occurring elsewhere. 

Palatalization has occurred before Anc. Ch. a*, di*, ai*, dm*, am*, tin*, an*, 
tmg*, eng*, ting*, dk* and au*. Velar articulation has been preserved in the 
following instances: 58. kai* /kai/, 59. ktmg* /ken/, 60. Jcvng-* /k$n/, 61. keng:* 
/ken/, 62. k&ng* /king/, 63. and 64. lcdng-* /k&ng/, cf Glossary, item 40., 65. 
kau:* /kau/, 66. k'di* /khai/, 67. k'ai:* /khai/, 68. k'tmg* /khen/, 69. k'au* 
/khau/, 70. ngan-* /ng&n/, 71. ngrmg-* /ngfen/, 72. ngdu:* /ngau/, 73. ydm:* 
/han/, 74. yat:* /hai/ (reading pronunciation: /hiai/), 75. yai* /h&i/, 76. yam* 
/h&n/, 77. ydm* /h&n/, 78. yam* /h&n/, 79. yvng:* /hfen/, cf List, item 38., 80. 
yang:* /hang/ and 81. ydng-* /hang/. 

fc* = Mt?], W. 

Irregular aspiration is found in 82. kai-* /kh&i/, 83. kv4i-* /khuai/, cf List, 
item 7., 84. kudi-* /khuai/, 85. kjwi-* /khu&i/, 86. fozp* /kh6/:/kh6/:/kh6/, 87. 
Hop* /khife/:/khi/:/khi2/, 88. kudn* /khuen/ and 89. Amo* /khu/, cf Glossary, 
item 46. For the irregular O form 90. /tsai/ see List, item 8. 

k'* = /kh/ [t 9 ‘], [k‘]. 

Exception: 91. k'pp* /hife/:/hi/:/hi/. 

0’* = /kh/ [tg‘], [k‘] and /k/ [t?], [k]. 
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The aspirated forms are found in syllables with Anc. Ch. p’ing sheng and 
modem tone 2; the unaspirated forms are found elsewhere. Exception: 92. 
g'iwdn* /kiuan/. 

ng* = /ng/:/l/:/l/, /ng/ and /zero/. 

/ng/:/l/:/l/ occur in 93. ngji *, 94. ngji$* and 95. ngji$* /ngl/:/ll/:/li/, 98. ngien 
/ngian/:/lian/:/lian/, 97. ngivm* /ngi&n/:/h&n/:/li&n/, 98. ngi&m -♦ /ngiin/:/li&n/: 
/liin/, 99. ngiwp*, 100. ngiep* and 101. ngivk* /ngi&/:/li/:/li§/, 102. ngjdng* 
/ngin/:/llng/:/lin/ and 103. ngidu* /ngi6u/:/li6u/:/li6u/. 

In all other cases the modem dialects have /zero/ before /i/ and /iu/. Before 
velar medials the initial has dropped without trace. 

104. nga:* has become /ngo/, 105.—108. have become /6/. Elsewhere 
the velar articulation has been preserved. 

X* = N [<?]> M and /f/. 

/f/ is found in the syllable /fu/ derived from Anc. Ch. ywo*. 

y* = /h/ [ 9 ], [x] and /£/. 

The evolution of this initial has been parallel to that of ** above. 

•* = /ng/ and /zero/. 
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/zero/ is found before medial and syllabic /i/, /in/ and /u/. 109. -a* has 
become /o/; 110. a ung* has become /6ng/ and 111. • ung * has become /u5ng/. 
In all other cases the modem dialects have /ng/ in analogy with ng* above. 

j* = /zero/, followed by /i/, /in/ or /u/. 

Exceptions: 112. jiung* and 113. jiung* /hi6ng/, 114. jw$i-* /luSi/ and 115. 
jiudn-* /huen/, cf List, item 27. 

zero* = /zero/, followed by /i/, /in/ or /u/. 

Exceptions: 116. /ngi&n/:/li&n/:/li&n/, 117. idng-* /zuftn/ and 118. 

iwai-* /zu&i/. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ANCIENT CHINESE TONES 

Ancient Chinese possessed four tone classes, termed p’ing sheng , shang sheng , 
i’ll and afongr respectively. We know from the reconstruction of the 

tonal system of Ancient Chinese that certain distinctions were present within 
each tone class and that these distinctions had some relation to the voiced or 
unvoiced quality of the initial. The exact nature of these distinctions is not 
known. A study of certain dialects in South China has led to the conclusion that 
the distinctions within each tone class were distinctions in pitch and that each 
of the Ancient Chinese tones comprised a high-pitched variant occurring in 
syllables with unvoiced initials and a low-pitched variant occurring in syllables 
with voiced initials. 

The distribution of the Sich’uanese word material into the present tone 
classes, tone 1, tone 2, tone 3, tone 4, and, as far as L and O are concerned, 
tone 5, has been conditioned by various factors. In some cases the change of 
tone class bears a certain relation to the initials: Anc. Ch. p’ing sheng has in 
Sich’uanese, as in other Mandarin dialects, been distributed over two tone 
classes, tone 1 and tone 2, depending on the unvoiced or voiced quality of the 
initial. 

In other cases we might be justified in assuming, that a change of tone 
class has been influenced by a strong similarity between the tonal features of 
two tone classes, a similarity which might be responsible for a wholesale 
incorporation of the one class into the other. This seems to be the case in Ch, 
where Anc. Ch. ju sheng has been assimilated with tone 2. 

Finally, a tonal change may have been influenced by the quality of the final, 
as in the highly interesting case of Anc. Ch. k’ii sheng, which in syllables with 
certain finals has become 0 tone 5. This phenomenon, which does not seem to 
have a parallel in any other Chinese dialect, will be discussed in detail below. 

In order to facilitate the description we divide the Anc. Ch. initials into three 
classes: a), b) and c). 

Class a) comprises all unvoiced initials: the velars k*, k*, x* an< i the laryngal 
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•*, the palatals i* 9 t 9 * y ii* y ii 9 *, &*, the supradentals is *> is **, the dentals 
t*, $**, te*, is 9 * s * and the bilabials p* and p\ 

Class b) comprises the following initials: ng*, nz*> n* (including ri*), l*, m*, 
j* and zero*. 

Class c) comprises the following initials: the voiced stops b'*, d 9 * and g’*, 
the voiced affricates dzdz 9 * and dz 9 * and the voiced fricatives y* 9 z* and z*. 

A comparison of the tone classes in Anc. Ch. and in the modem dialects is 
given in the following table: 


Anc. Ch. 

tone class 

initial 

class 

modern 

finals 

modern 

Ch 

tone 

L 

class 

0 

p’ing sheng 

a 

aU 

1 

1 

1 


b c 


2 

2 

2 

shang sheng 

ab 

all 

3 

3 

3 


c 

/i iu u I o ie er/ 

4 

4 

5 



other finals 

4 

4 

4 

k’ii sheng 

a b c 

/i iu u I o ie er/ 

4 

4 

5 



other finals 

4 

4 

4 

ju sheng 

a b c 

all 

2 

5 

5 


The change from Anc. Ch. k’ii sheng — and shang sheng in syllables contain¬ 
ing initials of class c) — has been extensively illustrated in the following 
correspondence series: 

2 . /!/:/!/:/!/ 

5. /iu/:/iu/:/iQ/ 

8. /fi/:/u/:/0/ 

11 . /!/:/!/:/!/ 

20 . / 6 /:/ 6 /:/ 6 / 

21. /6/:/6/:/u&/ 

26. /ife/:/i/:/ie/ 

66. /§r/:/ y l/:/gr/ 

We find only four simple finals in the Omei dialect, in which this change has 
not taken place, namely /a ia ua/ and /e/. The three finals /a ia ua/ are the only 
0 finals that possess variants conditioned by tone 5: [ae iae uae]. The fact that 
the transition has not occurred in these finals suggests that a phonetic identity 
of finals has been an indispensible condition for the transition. In other words, 
the transition has been prevented in those finals where a change of tone class 
would inevitably have involved a change of vowel quality. The tendency to 
preserve the vowel quality of the finals /a ia ua/ was evidently stronger than 
the tendency of the assimilation of k’ii sheng into 0 tone 5. 

Only one case has been found where the change of tone class has involved 
a change of vowel quality: correspondence series 21. /kh6/:/kh6/:/khu&/, 
deriving from Anc. Ch. k 9 ud-*. 
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As for the highly interesting form 0 /Sr/ (cf correspondence series 56. /Sr/: 
/'l/r/Sr/ ‘two’) we must conclude, that the transition from Anc. Ch. k’ii sheng 
into 0 tone 5 had occurred already before the process of retroflexion — nzi-* > 
>zi >z% >z>er — set to work: nzi-* must have become nzi*, just as zi- became* 
if* and later on this nil* has quite regularly been subjected to retroflexion. 

It would be possible to treat Anc. Ch. ju sheng as a conditioned variant of 
Anc. Ch. k’ii sheng, which tone could then be regarded as containing two 
conditioned variants: one occurring with finals ending in -p*, -t* and -k* and 
another variant occurring with all other finals. The possibility of a similar 
interpretation of 0 tone 4 and tone 5 has been noted above. 

All recorded instances of irregular tones are listed below. 

We expect tone 1 in 1. t&'idm* /khin/:/kh!ng/:/khln/. For other deviations 
from an expected tone 1 see List, items 15., 31. and 33. and Glossary, items 
41., 47., 59. and 60. 

We expect tone 2 in 2. dz'iei /ki/ (we expect /khi/), 3. g’ji* /khl/, 4. ziu* 
/sfi/, 5. mud* /m6/, 6. muo* /mo/ 7. b'udn* /pan/, 8. niem* and 9. ngien* /ngian/:/ 
lian/:/lian/, 10. jiam* /ian/, 11. g'{wan* /kiuan/ (we expect /khiukn/), 12. png* 
/!n/:/ing/: /in/, 13. b’eng* /pong/ (Tsi yiin has pdng*), 14. ziwong* /song/, 
15. b’au* /phau/, 16. b'w&ng* /pang/ (we expect /phkng/), 17. ziang* /sang/ (Tsi 
yiin also iiang:*), 18. d'idng* /tsh§n/ and 19. nzpm* /zfen/. 

For other deviations from an expected tone 2 see List, items 16., 26., 44. 
and 50. and Glossary, items 52., 56. and 57. 

We expect tone 3 in 20. k'$u:* /kh&u/, 21. sudn:* /suan/, 22. ngji%:* /!/:/!/:/!/ 
and 23. p'%u:* /ph6/:/ph&/:/ph6/. For other deviations see List, item 9 and 
Glossary, item 49. 

We expect Ch and L tone 4, 0 tone 5 in 24. tsiei-* /ki/, 25. and 26. b'{u:* 
/ffi/ and 27. yud:* /ho/. 

In the following syllables the Ch and L forms point to Anc. Ch. ju sheng: 
28. tsi*, 29. ii-*, 30. and 31. d’i-*, which syllables all have become /tsl/:/tsl/: 
/tsi/, 32. b'ji-* /pl/:/pi/ : /pi/ and 33. siei-* /hi/:/hi/:/hi/. 

We expect tone 4 in 34. ngudn-* /u4n/, 35. miwang-* /uing/, 36. ka-* /kia/ 
‘vacation', 37. k'w&i-* /khuai/, 38. g'fin-* /kin/:/king/:/kin/, 39. t&j&n-* /ts6n/, 
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40. ydn:* /h6n/, 41. g’itim:* /kian/, 42. tjang-* /tsang/ and 43. t’uong-* /thdng/ 
(Yiin huei has t’ung:*). 

For other deviations from an expected tone 4 see List, items 11., and 53. 
We expect Ch tone 2, L and O tone 5 in 44. Idp* /la/, 45. td{ak* /tsi/, 46. yap * 
/hik/, 47. pieJ* /pia/, 48. *ap* /i&/, 49. idk* /I/:/I/:/i/, 50. and 51. &idk* /s!/:/sl/: 
/si/ and 52. mdk* /m6/:/m6/:/m6/. 

For other deviations see List, items 20., 21., 23., 24., 25., 29., 36., 41., and 
58. and Glossary, items 31., 32., 33., 43., 44. and 45. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ANCIENT CHINESE FINALS 

With the exception of Anc. Ch. ju sheng finals there is on the whole a fairly 
strict agreement between Sich’uanese and Northern Mandarin with regard to 
the development of the Anc. Ch. finals. The result of this development is shown 
in the following list of Anc. Ch. finals and their modem projections in Ch, L 
and O; the actual number of instances within each correspondence series is 
given within parenthesis. 

It is felt that this list and a few supplementary remarks on certain changes 
with regard to syllabic structure will be sufficient to render a fairly full account 
of the historic development. 

One feature which Sich’uanese shares with other Mandarin dialects is 
partial palatalization identified as the appearance of a palatal medial before 
Anc. Ch. finals containing one of the vowels &*, a* and d* in syllables with 
velar initials. This development appears to have been somewhat retarded in 
Sich’uanese and we consequently find a vacillation of forms with and without 
palatal medial. In the case of the Anc. Ch. final a* this partial palatalization 
has occurred in all recorded instances. There are, however, a fairly large number 
of unwritten t'u hua expressions without palatal medial, which probably derive 
from this final. Examples are /'ka-ka/ ‘fat meat’ (in children’s language), /kha/ 
‘to smart, of eyes’, /'nga-kha/ ‘to treat people in an arrogant manner’, /'nga-tau/ 
‘to pinch’, /hi/ ‘to tickle’ and /ha/ ‘reckless’. 

In syllables with the Anc. Ch. finals vng* and eng * we find a vacillation 
between completely palatalized forms: /in/:/ing/:/in/ and non-palatalized forms: 
/en/. The complete palatalization appears to be a fairly recent development 
(cf Glossary, item 35.). 

The disappearance of Anc. Ch. palatal medials has been effected either 
through the depalatalizing influence of Anc. Ch. palatal (>supradental> 
>dental) initials or through complete palatalization, as in the transition idm* 

>/in/:/i n g/:/m/. 

As for the appearance of a modem velar medial Sich’uanese is in agreement 
with Northern Mandarin: sang * >sdang* /suang/. In O the same development 
has occurred also in the Anc. Ch. final dug * after dental affricates and fricatives: 
tsdng * >0 /tsuang/. 
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In some cases the loss of Anc. Ch. velar medials has been the result of a more 
or less strong velarization of the vowel: ud* >uo> /o/ and tio*>/u/. Before 
the velarized L vowel /a/ the velar medial has been retained only after modem 
/zero/ initial: ngwa* >L /ua/, but kwa* >L /ka/. Before the centralized vowel 
/&/ the velar medial has been retained: ywat* >L /hu&/. 

In Anc. Ch. udn* the medial has been kept only after velar initials. The loss 
of the velar medial after initials other than velars had probably taken place 
already before the mid of the 15th century (cf Glossary, item 36.). 

The Anc. Ch. medial clusters -\u-* and -jw-* have been reduced or entirely 
lost as a result of the depalatalization process after Anc. Ch. palatal (>supra- 
dental>dental) initials, as in tiiu&n* > /tsuen/ and tdjivo* >Itsu/, or through 
the dentilabialization of Anc. Ch. bilabial initials, as in p(unm*>/fan/, or, 
finally, through partial or complete palatalization, as in fcwdn* >/kiuan/ and 
kiwo* > /kiu/. 

As for the final consonants the distinction between -m* and -n* has dis¬ 
appeared without trace. Anc. Ch. -ng* has been retained after the modem 
vowels /a/ and \o\. In syllables with the Anc. Ch. finals dng*, vng* and eng* 
after bilabial initials the modem dialects vacillate between /en/ (in analogy 
with dn* >/en/) and /ong/ (in analogy with ung* >/ong/). The Anc. Ch. distinc¬ 
tions dn*:dng* and \dn*:{dng* have been neutralized in Ch, L, O /en/ and /in/: 
/ing/:/in/ respectively. 

The final stops have been lost in all three dialects. In Ch these Anc. Ch. ju 
sheng finals all have tone 2. The corresponding L and O finals are restricted 
to tone 5. 

After Anc. Ch. velar initials the finals dp*, ap*, dt* and dk* have become 
/6/:/6/:/6/. The finals dk*, vk* and ek* have become /6/:/6/:/&/. The multiple 
Anc. Ch. distinctions dp*, ap*, dt*, dk*: dk, vk*, ek* have thus been lost in L, 
whereas Ch and O have, to a certain degree, preserved the distinction: dp*: dk* 
emerges in Ch as /6/:/6/ and in O as /&/:/&/. 

After Anc. Ch. initials other than velars dp*, dp*, ap*, dp*, dt*, dt* and 
at* have coalesced in Ch /&/, L and O /&/, whereas dk*, vk* and ek* have become 
Ch /&/, L and O /&/. The multiple Anc. Ch. distinctions between dp*, dp* etc. 
and dk*, vk* and ek* have been lost in L and O, but are still mirrored in the Ch 
opposition /&/:/&/. 

The Anc. Ch. distinction between dk* and uk* has been lost without trace in 
L, but is still preserved in Ch /6/:/ii/ and O /6/:/u/. 

When preceded by Anc. Ch. initials other than palatals the finals \dp*, idt*, 
ivp*, ivt*, iep*, iet*, iak*, ivk*, iek*, idp*, idt*, iU* and %dk* have become Ch 
/!/ and /i&/, O /!/ and /ie/ and L /!/. The Ch and O finals denote two different 
degrees of palatalization. The multiple Anc. Ch. distinctions between {A* and 
ia* on the one hand and jap*, idt* etc. on the other, which oppositions were 
based on different syllabic structure and difference in vowel quality emerge in 
L as a tonal distinction: /i/:/I/. 

Similarly we notice that L /iu/, deriving from Anc. Ch. ivffl*, iwvt*, iwet*, 
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ivat *, \vrdk* and junk*, corresponds to Ch /iii/, /iufe/, Jib/ and /i6/ and O 

/iii/, /iue/, /iS/ and /i6/, which finals denote different degrees of palatalization 
and velarization. In L the Anc. Ch. distinction between iu(w)-V on the one 
hand and iu(w)-V-p(-t-k) on the other has been replaced by a tonal distinction: 
two* and %u* have become L /in/ and jwat*, jwvt*, iwet*, iudt *, ivM*, {wdk* 
and nook* have become L /iii/. 


1 a. d* 


1 b. id* 

2 a. ud* 


2 b. {u&* 

3 a. a* 


3 b. wa* 


3 c. ia, 


4 a. ji* 


4 b. jwi* 


5. ji* 


6 a. j«i* 


corr. 19. (21) /ko/ 

k’ii corr. 20. (4) /k6/:/k6/:/k6/ 
corr. 17. (2) /tha/ 

corr. 36. (1) /khiue/:/khi/:/khiu/ 
corr. 19. (24) /to/ 

k’ii corr. 20. (11) /p6/:/p6/:/p6/ 
k’ii corr. 21. (1) /kh6/:/kh6/:/khu&/ 
corr. 36. (2) /khiue/:/khiu/:/khiue/ 
velars corr. 29. (21) /kia/ 

others corr. 17. (25) /pha/ 

corr. 43. (1) /sua:/:/sa/:/sa/ 

/zero/ corr. 42. (1) /ua/ 

others corr. 43. (6) /kua/:/ka/:/kua/ 

corr. 44. (1) /khua/:/kha/:/kha/ 
palatals corr. 13. (13) /tse/:/tsei/:/tse/ 

others corr. 25. (8) /kie/:/ki/:/kie/ 

k’ii corr. 26. (3) /iS/:/i/:/ie/ 

n£* corr. 66. (1) /6r/:/l/:/6r/ 

palatals corr. 10. (12) /tsi'/ 

k’li corr. 11. (5) /ts!/:/ts!/:/tsI/ 
corr. 12. (4) /trf/:/ts!/:/tsI/ 
others corr. 1. (7) /pi/ 

k’ii corr. 2. (1) /pl/:/pI/:/pI/ 
bilabials corr. 46. (2) /pei/ 

corr. 1. (2) /phi/ 

k’ii corr. 2. (2) /pI/:/pI/:/pI/ 
others corr. 66. (16) /luei/ 

corr. 67. (1) /suai/ 

corr. 4. (1) /hui/ 

corr. 5. (1) /hih/:/hiii/:/hiO/ 
iii corr. 55. (2) /er/:/l/:/er/ 

palatals corr. 10. (19) /tsi/ 

k’ii corr. 11. (10) /tsI/:/tsi/:/ts!/ 
others corr. 1. (24) /ki/ 

k’ii corr. 2. (5) /kl/:/k!/:/kI/ 
velars corr. 1. (8) /ki/ 

k’ii corr. 2. (2) /kI/:/kl/:/kI/ 


12 
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6 b. jwgi* 

m* 

corr. 66. (1) 

/uei/ 


bilabial 




stops 

corr. 46. (7) 

/pei/ 


velars 

corr. 66. (14) 

/kuei/ 



corr. 5. (1) /iu/:/ii/:/ifl/ 

7 a. ;ig* 

nz* 

corr. 65. (1) /er/:/l/:/er/ 


palatals 

corr. 10. (15) 

/tei/ 


k’u 

corr. 11. (6) /tsI/:/tsI/:/tsf/ 


others 

corr. 1. (14) 

/khi/ 


k’ii 

corr. 2. (10) /khl/:/khl/:/khi/ 

7 b. jtoifi 

m* 

corr. 66. (4) 

/uei/ 


bilabial 




Stop8 

corr. 46. (1) 

/pei/ 



corr. 1. (1) 

/pi/ 


others 

corr. 66. (7) 

/khuei/ 



corr. 67. (1) 

/tshuai/ 

8. di* 


corr. 47. (41) 

/tai / 

9. u$i* 

bilabials 

corr. 46. (7) 

/phei/ 


others 

corr. 66. (19) 

/kuei/ 

10 a. di 


corr. 47. (8) 

/kai/ 



corr. 17. (1) 

/ta/ 

10 b. udi* 

velars 

corr. 67. (2) 

/khuai/ 



corr. 66. (1) 

/huei/ 


others 

corr. 66. (2) 

/tsuei / 

11a. di* 

velars 

corr. 58. (3) 

/kiai/ 



corr. 47. (3) 

/khai/ 


others 

corr. 47. (3) 

/tsai/ 

lib. wdi* 

bilabials 

corr. 47. (1) 

/pai/ 


others 

corr. 67. (5) 

/kuai/ 

12 a. ai* 

velars 

corr. 58. (1) 

/kiai/ 



corr. 47. (3) 

/kai/ 


others 

corr. 47. (6) 

/mai/ 

12 b. wai* 

bilabials 

corr. 47. (2) 

/phai/ 


velars 

corr. 43. (1) /kua/:/ka/:/kua/ 

13 a. ai* 

no examples 


13 b. wai* 

bilabiate 

corr. 47. (1) 

/pai/ 


velars 

corr. 67. (1) 

/khuai/ 



corr. 43. (1) /hua/:/ha/:/ha/ 

14 a. \&i* 

palatals 

corr. 11. (6) /tsf/:/tsf/:/ts!/ 


others 

corr. 2. (6) /lI/:/li/:/li/ 


14 b. iwdi* 


corr. 66. (4) 

/suei/ 



corr. 5. (1) /hiu/:/hiu/:/hift/ 

15 a. ivi* 

no examples 


15 b. j tmn* 


corr. 46. (3) 

/pei/ 
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16 a. 

iei* 


corr. 1. (24) 

/ki/ 



k’ii 

corr. 2. (13) /kI/:/kl/:/kI/ 




corr. 3. (1) /hl/:/hI/:/hl/ 

16 b. 

iwei* 


corr. 66. (3) 

/ huei/ 

17. 



corr. 51. (14) /than/ 

18. 

dm* 


corr. 51. (11) /tan/ 

19. 

dm* 

velars 

corr. 61. (2) 

/kian/ 




corr. 51. (3) 

/han/ 



others 

corr. 51. (3) 

/tsan/ 

20. 

am* 

velars 

corr. 61. (1) 

/kian/ 




corr. 51. (1) 

/han/ 




corr. 47. (1) 

/ngai/ 



others 

corr. 51. (1) 

/san/ 

21. 

{dm* 

palatals 

corr. 51. (4) 

/tsan/ 



others 

corr. 61. (11) /kian/ 




corr. 51. (1) 

/ngan/ 

22. 

{wri* 

velars 

corr. 61. (2) 

/khian/ 

23. 

{worn* 

bilabials 

corr. 51. (2) 

/fan/ 

24. 

iem* 


corr. 61. (7) 

/tian/ 

25. 

dp* 

velars 

corr. 24. (3) 

/h6/:/h6/:/h6/ 



others 

corr. 18. (5) 

/tk/:/ta/:/t&/ 




corr. 17. (1) 

/la/ 

26. 

dp* 

velars 

corr. 24. (1) 

/khd>/:/kh6/:/kh6/ 



others 

corr. 18. (4) 

/th4/:/th&/:/th&/ 

27. 

dp* 

velars 

corr. 30. (2) 

/ki&/:/ki&/:/ki&/ 



others 

corr. 18. (4) 

/tsk/:/t8&/:/tsa/ 

28. 

ap* 

velars 

corr. 30. (4) 

/kik/:/ki&/:/ki&/ 




corr. 29. (2) 

/hia/ 

29. 

{dp* 

palatals 

corr. 14. (2) 

/tsa/:/t8&/:/tsa/ 



others 

corr. 28. (5) 

/ki6/:/kI/:/ki«/ 

30. 

l'op* 


corr. 28. (3) 

/khife/:/khl/:/khi6/ 

31. 

{wvp* 

bilabials 

corr. 18. (2) 

/fk/:/f&/:/f&/ 

32. 

iep* 


corr. 28. (5) 

/tife/:/tI/:/tiS/ 

33. 

{dm* 

palatals 

corr. 50. (8) 

/tsen/ 



others 

corr. 63. (19) /kin/:/king/:/kin/ 

34. 

pp* 

nz* 

corr. 9. (1) /zii/:/zii/:/zfi/ 



other 




palatals corr. 12. (4) /tsl/:/tsI/:/ts!/ 


supra- 

dentals corr. 14. (14) /se/: /s&/: /sS,/ 
others corr. 3. (7) /ki/:/kI/:/kI/ 
corr. 16. (1) /ke/:/k6/:/kI/ 
corr. 27. (1) /hife/:/hI/:/hi/ 

36. tin* corr. 51. (31) /tan/ 
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36. uan* 

bilabials 

corr. 61. (9) 

/pan/ 


others 

corr. 69. (26) /tuan/ 

37 a. &n* 

velars 

corr. 61. (5) 

/hian/ 


others 

corr. 61. (3) 

/san / 

38 a. an* 

velars 

corr. 61. (2) 

/ian/ 



corr. 51. (1) 

/ngan/ 

38 b. wan* 

bilabials 

corr. 51. (4) 

/pan/ 


others 

corr. 69. (6) 

/uan/ 

39 a. i&n* 

palatals 

corr. 51. (7) 

/tsan/ 


others 

corr. 69. (6) 

/kian/ 



corr. 58. (2) /iai/:/ian/:/ian/ 



corr. 73. (1) 

/hiuan / 

39 b. iw&n* 

palatals 

corr. 69. (7) 

/tsuan/ 


others 

corr. 73. (17) /kiuan 



corr. 61. (1) 

/lian/ 



corr. 69. (1) 

/uan/ 

40 a. jpn* 


corr. 61. (2) 

/ian/ 



corr. 73. (1) 

/hiuan/ 

40 b. ji won* 

m* 

corr. 69. (3) 

/uan/ 


bilabial 




&top8 

corr. 51. (6) 

/fan/ 


others 

corr. 73. (9) 

/kiuan / 

41 a. ten* 


corr. 61. (26) /tian/ 



corr. 73. (1) 

/hiuan/ 



corr. 62. (1) 

a 

I 

i 

41 b. iwen* 

bilabials 

corr. 61. (3) 

/pian/ 


velars 

corr. 73. (2) 

/hiuan/ 

42. %* 

velars 

corr. 24. (1) 

/k6/:/k6/:/k6/ 



corr. 22. (1) 

/hd/:/hfl/:/h6/ 


others 

corr. 18. (3) 

/lk/:/l&/:/ia/ 

43. not* 


corr. 22. (7) 

/pd/:/p0/:/p6/ 



corr. 18. (1) 

/khu&/: /khu&/:/khu&/ 



corr. 41. (1) 

/ma/:/ma/:/ma/ 

44 a. St* 

velars 

corr. 30. (1) 

/hia/:/hia/:/hia/ 


others 

corr. 18. (2) 

/8a/:/sa/:/sa/ 

44 b. wSt* 


corr. 45. (2) 

/sua/:/8ua/:/sua/ 

46 a. at* 


corr. 18. (2) 

/tea/:/tsa/:/t8a/ 

46 b. wat* 

bilabials 

corr. 18. (2) 

/pa/:/pa/:/pa/ 


others 

corr. 45. (1) 

/huk/: /hua/:/hua/ 



corr. 42. (1) 

/ua/ 

46 a. jOt* 

palatals 

corr. 14. (7) 

/tsfe/:/tsa/:/t8a/ 


others 

corr. 28. (7) 

/mia/:/mI/:/miS/ 



corr. 37. (1) 

/hiu&/:/hiQ/:/hiu6/ 
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40 b. jwdt* & corr. 22. (1) /s6/:/sii/:/86/ 

l* corr. 28. (1) /li8/:/l!/:/lie/ 

others corr. 37. (4) /kiu8/kiii/:/kiu8/ 

47 a. {nt* corr. 28. (1) /hi8/:/hi/:/hie/ 

47 b. ivwt* m* corr. 45. (1) /uk/:/u&/:/u&/ 

bilabial 

stops corr. 18. (5) /fk/:/f&/:/f&/ 

velars corr. 38. (4) /iu8/:/iu/:/i6/ 

48 a. iet* corr. 28. (0) /mi8/:/ml/:/mie/ 

corr. 37. (1) /hiu&/:/hift/:/hiu8/ 
corr. 29. (1) /pia/ 

48 b. iwet* corr. 28. (2) /hi8/:/h!/:/hi8/ 

corr. 38. (1) /kiue/:/ki5/:/ki6/ 

49. dn* corr. 50. (0) /then/ 

50. van* velars corr. 08. (9) /kuen/ 

others corr. 50. (19) /tshen/ 

51. jdn* corr. 03. (4) /kin/:/king/:/kin/ 

52. iudn* m* corr. 08. (5) /uen/ 

bilabial 

stops corr. 50. (4) /fen/ 

velars corr. 72. (11) /kiun/:/kiung/:/kiun/ 

53 a. tin* palatals corr. 50. (15) /tsen/ 

others corr. 03. (19) /kin/:/king/:/kin/ 

53 b. twin* no examples 


54. 

1 win* 

palatals 

corr. 08. (4) /tsuen/ 



l* 

corr. 50. (3) /len/ 



others 

corr. 72. (1) /kiun/:/kiung/:/kiun/ 

55. 

im* 

no examples 

50. 

udt* 


corr. 9. (4) /thu/:/thQ/:/thii/ 
corr. 23. (1) /hd/:/hii/:/hfi/ 

57. 

idt* 


corr. 27. (1) /khife/:/khI/:/kh!/ 

58. 

judt* 

m* 

bilabial 

corr. 23. (2) /6/:/G/:/fii/ 



stops 

corr. 9. (3) /fii/:/ffi/:/fQ/ 



velars 

corr. 31. (1) /khi6/:/khiu/:/khiu/ 

59. 

ill* 

palatals 

corr. 12. (7) /tsf/:/tsI/:/t»l/ 



others 

corr. 3. (12) /mi/:/mI/:/mI/ 
corr. 28. (2) /kife/:/ki/:/ki§/ 

00. 

jult* 

palatals, V 

*corr. 9. (2) /lu/:/10/:/lti/ 



k* 

corr. 6. (1) /kiii/:/kifl/:/kifl/ 



8* 

corr. 28. (1) /hife/:/hI/:/hiS/ 
corr. 31. (1) /hi6/:/hiil/:/hiQ/ 



dz'* 

corr. 8. (2) /sii/r/sii/i/sG/ 

01. 

iet* 

8* 

corr. 14. (1) /sfe/:/8&/:/s&/ 
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62 a. 4 ti 0 * 

'corr. 54. (9) /sang/:/sang/:/suang/ 

others 

corr. 53. (22) 

/tang/ 

62 b. w&ng* bilabials 

corr. 53. (3) 

/pang/ 

velars 

corr. 71. (7) 

/huang/ 

63 a. ja 7 i 0 * palatals 

corr. 53. (23) 

/tsang/ 

supra- 



dentals 

corr. 71. ( 8 ) 

/tsuang/ 

others 

corr. 65. (39) 

/kiang/ 

63 b. j wang* m* 

corr. 71. (3) 

/uang/ 

bilabial 



stops 

corr. 53. ( 6 ) 

/fang/ 

velars 

corr. 71. (5) 

/khuang/ 


64 a. &k* velars corr. 24. (4) /k 6 /:/k 6 /:/k 6 / 

others corr. 22. (14) /16://16/:/16/ 

corr. 20 . ( 1 ) /m 6 /:/m 6 /:/m 6 / 
64 b. w&k* k* corr. 40. (1) /kue/:/kii/:/ku&/ 

corr. 22 . ( 1 ) /h 6 /:/hfi/:/h 6 / 

66 a. jaJfc* palatals corr. 22. (4) /tsd/:/ts5/:/ts6/ 

l* corr. 33. (2) /li 6 /:/liii/:/li 8 / 

others corr. 32. (10) /ki 6 /:/kiu/:/kid/ 


corr. 60. ( 1 ) /ki&u/ 

66 b. iwak* no examples 

66 a. dng* bilabials corr. 60. ( 1 ) /pen/ 

corr. 62. ( 1 ) /phong/ 

others corr. 60. (9) /ten/ 

66 b. u&ng* no examples 

67. jangr* palatals corr. 50. ( 6 ) /tshen/ 


others corr. 63. (7) /hin/:/hing/:/hin/ 

68 a. di fc* velars corr. 15. (3) /kh 8 /:/kh 6 /:/kh&/ 

others corr. 14. (11) /tfe/:/t&/:/t&/ 

68 b. waft* £* corr. 40. (1) /ku 8 /:/kfi/:/ku&/ 

corr. 39. (1) /hu 8 /:/h 6 /:/h 6 / 

69 a. pi* palatals corr. 12. (5) /tsl/:/tsi/:/tsf/ 

corr. 11 . ( 2 ) /sl/:/s!/:/s!/ 

supra- 

dentals corr. 14. (4) /tshe/:/tsh&/:/ tsh&/ 
others corr. 3. (4) /kl/:/kl/:/ki/ 

corr. 27. (2) /hife/:/hI/:/hl/ 

69 b. jwaJfc* j* corr. 31. (1) /i6/:/iCk/:/i\i/ 

70 a. tm< 7 * bilabials corr. 52. (3) /mong/ 

corr. 50. (1) /phen/ 

velars corr. 63. ( 2 ) /hin/:/hing/:/hin/ 

corr. 50. (4) /ken/ 

others corr. 50. (3) /tshen/ 
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70 b. wvng* corr. 68 . (1) /huen/ 

70 c. itmg* velars corr. 63. (9) /kin/:/king/:/kin/ 

70 d. j wvng* bilabials corr. 63. ( 6 ) /pin/:/ping/:/pin/ 

corr. 64. (1) /hiong/ 

j* corr. 72. (1) /iun/:/iung/:/iun/ 

71 a. eng* bilabials corr. 62. ( 1 ) /pong/ 

velars corr. 63. (2) /in/:/ing/:/in/ 

corr. 60. (3) /ngen/ 

others corr. 60. ( 1 ) /tsen/ 

71 b. wen#* corr. 52. (1) /hong/ 

72 a. i&ng* palatals corr. 60. (11) /tsen/ 

others corr. 63. (15) /kin/:/king/:/kin/ 

72 b. {w&ng* k* corr. 72. (1) /khiun/:/khiung/:/khiun/ 

zero corr. 63. (1) /in/:/ing/:/in/ 

73 a. ieng* corr. 63. (24) /tin/:/ting/:/tin/ 

73 b. iweng* no examples 

74 a. vk* velars corr. 15. (4) /ke/:/k5/:/k3./ 

others corr. 14. (11) /phfe/:/ph&/:/ph&/ 

74 b. vmk* no examples 

74 c. ivk* ng* corr. 28. (1) /ngie/:/lI/:/lie/ 

75 a. ek* velars corr. 15. (4) /ke/:/k 5 /:/k 8 ./ 

others corr. 14. (3) /tsfe/:/tsfi./:/ts5/ 

75 b. wek* m* corr. 14.(2) /m^/:/mi/:/mii/ 

y* corr. 39. (1) /hu&/:/h 6 /:/h 6 / 

76. i&k palatals corr. 12 . (4) /ts!/:/tsl/:/tsI/ 

corr. 10 . ( 1 ) /ts'i/ 

others corr. 3. ( 6 ) /kl/:/kI/:/ki/ 

corr. 27. (2) /phie/:/phi/:/phl/ 
corr. 34. (2) /i6/:/i0/:/I/ 
corr. 26. ( 1 ) /i 6 /:/l/:/ie/ 

77 a. iefc* corr. 3. (9) /pl/:/pi/:/pi/ 

corr. 27. (3) /lie/:/lI/:/H/ 


77 b. 

iwek* 

no examples 


78. 

ang* 

bilabials corr. 53. (1) 

/pang/ 



velars corr. 65. (5) 

/kiang/ 



corr. 53. (5) 

/hang/ 



supra- 




dentals corr. 71. (1) 

/suang/ 



corr. 53. (1) 

/tshang/ 


79. di* velars corr. 32. (5) /ki6/:/kiQ/:/ki6/ 

corr. 24. (2) /kh6/:/kh6/:/kh6/ 
corr. 22. (1) /o/:/ii/:/6/ 
others corr. 22. (4) /tsh6/:/tshu/:/tsh6/ 
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80 a. 

ung* 

corr. 70. (1) 

/uong/ 



corr. 52. (1) 

/ong/ 



others corr. 52. (37) 

/tong/ 

80 b. 

iung* 

bilabials corr. 52. (1) 

/fong/ 



palatals, Z*co it. 52. (10) 

/tsong/ 



velars corr. 52. (3) 

/kong / 



corr. 64. (3) 

/khiong/ 

81. 

uong* 

corr. 52. (7) 

/tong/ 

82. 

iuxmg* 

bilabials corr. 52. (5) 

/fong/ 



palatals, Z*corr. 52. (6) 

/tsong/ 



velars corr. 64. (7) 

/iong/ 



corr. 52. (4) 

/kong/ 

83 a. 

uk* 

corr. 9. (11) /phii/:/phu/:/phu/ 



corr. 34 a. (2) /khi6/:/tshu/:/tshu/ 


83 b. {uk* bilabials corr. 9. (10) /fii/:/fu/:/fu/ 

palatals corr. 9. (8) /tsu/:/tsu/:/tsu/ 

8* corr. 34a. (1) /hi6/:/su/:/sQ/ 

velars corr. 31. (3) /i6/:/i0/:/ifl/ 

corr. 6. (1) /kiii/:/kiO/:/kifl/ 

84. uok* corr. 9. (4) /tu/:/tQ/:/tfi/ 

85. {took* palatals, Z*corr. 9. (8) /tshu/:/tshu/:/tshu/ 

corr. 7. (1) /tshu/ 

te*, z* corr. 34 a. (3) /hi6/:/s5/:/su/ 

velars corr. 31. (3) /khi6/:/khiQ/:/khiQ/ 

corr. 6. (1) /kiti/:/kiu/:/kiQ/ 
corr. 5. (2) /iu/:/iu/:/iu/ 

86. wo* corr. 7. (48) /ku/ 

k’ii corr. 8. (24) /ku/:/kO/:/kQ/ 

corr. 20. (1) /tsh6/:/tsh6/:/tsh6/ 
corr. 19. (2) / m< >/ 

corr. 9. (1) /khu/:/khfl/:/kM/ 

87. j'ioo* palatals corr. 7. (15) /tsu/ 

k’ii corr. 8. (6) /tsu/:/tsu/:/tsu/ 
others corr. 4. (14) /kiu/ 

k’ii corr. 5. (8) /kiO/:/kiu/:/kiii/ 

88. jtt* palatals corr. 7. (8) /tsu/ 

k’ii corr. 8. (8) /tsu/:/tsu/:/tsu/ 
bilabials corr. 7. (15) /fu/ 

k’ii corr. 8. (7) /fu/:/fu/:/f0/ 


others corr. 4. (7) /kiu/ 

k’u corr. 5. (7) /kiu/:/kiu/:/kiii/ 


89. <iu* 

corr. 49. (47) 

/pau/ 

90. aw* 

velars corr. 60. (8) 

/kiau/ 


corr. 49. (3) 

/khau/ 
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others 

corr. 49. (15) 

/tshau/ 

91. 

jfiu* 

palatals 

corr. 49. (10) 

/tsau/ 



others 

corr. 60. (25) 

/kiau/ 

92. 

ieu* 


corr. 60. (12) 

/liau / 

93. 

IU* 

bilabials 

corr. 52. (4) 

/mong/ 




corr. 7. (3) 

/mu/ 



k’ii 

corr. 8. (1) /pu/:/pu/:/pfl/ 




corr. 20. (1) /ph6/:/ph6/:/ph6/ 



others 

corr. 48. (36) 

/kou/ 

94. 

tju* 

bilabials 

corr. 52. (1) 

/fong/ 



k’ii 

corr. 8. (3) /fu/:/fu/:/fii/ 



palatals 

corr. 48. (19) 

/tsou/ 




corr. 52. (2) 

/tsong/ 



others 

corr. 59. (36) 

/kiou/ 

94 b. 

pu* 


corr. 59. (1) 

/iou/ 


GLOSSARY 

The following short glossary contains syllables to which reference has been 
made in various compilations of idiomatic expressions. The study of the re¬ 
levant material in these compilations was not undertaken until after the 
conclusion of the fieldwork and my informants have not been asked to identify 
items occuring in these works. 

The quoted compilations include Yang Hiung’s Fang yen 1 ), Chang Ping- 
lin’s Sin fang yen 2 ), Li Shi’s Shu yxi 3 ) and Chang Shen-yi’s Shu fang yen 4 ). 
Most of the items listed below are quoted from either Li Shi’s or Chang Shen- 
yi’s compilations. Li Shi was a native of Suei-ning in Central Sich’uan. His 
compilation is undated but the author is known to have passed the isin shi 
examination in the year 1442. Chang Shen-yi refers in his preface to Li Shi: 
“Yang Hiung’s Fang yen contains special idioms collected from various 
states and is not restricted to only one area. The practice of compiling mono¬ 
graphs [of the special idioms] of one area started with Shu yii by Li Shi of 
the Ming dynasty”. 

*) Chou Tsu-mo and Wu Hiao-ling, Fang yen kiao tsien ki t’ung kien, K’o hiie ch’u pan she, 
Peking, 1956. 

*) Chang shl ts’ung shu ed. 

*) Han hai ts’ung shu ed. 

4 ) Ai yuan ts’ung shu ed. 

-v-? 3L£i4$r. i* *..4 rt.#f A 

Hf fa ir ,4 %'$. 

4? fl is, 
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Li Shi and Chang Shen-yi were mainly concerned with tracing the origin 
of what they regarded as typical Sich’uanese expressions. In some cases their 
etymologies and identifications are uncertain or even highly improbable. 

In a majority of cases the pronunciations recorded in these compilations 
agree with the modem forms. In some cases, however, the modem forms de¬ 
viate from readings recorded by Li Shi and Chang Shen-yi (cf items 1, 2, 4, 
8 and 9 below). 

Occasionally Li Shi’s glosses afford evidence that certain sound transi¬ 
tions had occurred already before the mid 15th century (cf items 2 and 35—37). 

In the following list the Anc. Ch. forms and their projections in the modem 
dialects have been given for each entry and also for each character, which in 
the quoted compilations have been employed to indicate the pronunciation 
of the entry word. The sign=means ‘has the same sound as or is pronounced 
like’. 

The lexical origin of such forms as do not obtain in Ts’ie yun or Kuang 
yun has been given after the Anc. Ch. forms. Reference to rime dictionaries 
other than Ts’ie yiin, Kuang yun, Tsi yun and Yu p’ien have merely been 
quoted from K’ang hi tsi tien. (Cf. p. 188). 

1. dz'ud* /tsh6/ in a. / I ngai-tsh6-tsh6-li/ ’short, of persons*; Li Shi 11a. = b. 
ts'd* /tsh6/. 

2. Ind* /16/ in a. /'16-si/ ‘spiral-shelled snail’. Li Shi 42 a. = b. nud* /16/:/l6/: 
/16/. This note indicates the lack of distinction, in the language of Li Shi, 
between n and l. 

3. lud* /16/ in a. /'16-u6n/ ‘whorls on the finger tips’. Li Shi 37 b. = b. Id*1 16/. 

4. ya\* (Tsi yiin: pa-*) /sua/:/sa/:/sua/. Li Shi 44 a. indicates the pronuncia¬ 
tion /sa/, cf sub item 25. below. Chang Shen-yi has the variant character 
a. = b. sa* /sa/ ‘k’ii sheng’. 

5. ya\* /hi&/; also ydk* /h6/:/h&/:/h&/. Li Shi 14 b. = a .ya:* /hia/, also = b. 
X dk* /h6/:/h&/:/h&/. 

6. la* /tsa/ in a. /tsa-'khai/ ‘to open (one’s mouth)’. Li Shi 40 a. = b. dz'a* 
/tshk/, which syllable in Li Shi’s language probably has unaspirated ini¬ 
tial, cf sub item 7. below. 

7. tsa:* /tsa/ in a. /'tsa-iu/ ‘devilled fish’. Li Shi 8 b. = 6 b. dz'a* /tshk/ 
‘shang sheng’, cf sub item 6. above. 

8. sa:* (P’ien hai) /sua/:/sa/:/sua/. Li Shi 43 b. = a. sa:* /sa/. 

9. tsia:* /kie/:/ki/:/kie/. Li Shi 5 a. quotes the Shuo wen gloss: ‘p’ing sheng 
= mother; shang sheng = elder sister’. No p’ing sheng derivation has 
been recorded in the modem dialects. 

10. zwi-* /hiu/:/hifi/:/hiu/. Li Shi’ 11 b. = a. siwai-* /sufei/. 

11. mjwgi:* /uei/. Li Shi 13 b. = a. i :* /i/. 

12. mudi-* /mi/:/mI/:/mi/ in a. /ta'ml-th6u/ ‘to dip one’s head into water’. Li 
Shi 26 a. = b. miei* /mi/ ‘k’u sheng’; the phrase /ta'mi-th6u/ is recorded 
by Li Shi in the sense ‘to dive into water’. 
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13. teu&i-* /tsuSi/; also /kiu/:/kiii/:/kiu/ in a. /'kiu-to/ ‘at the most*. Chang 
Ping-lin 13 a. gives the spelling b. dz’lfu-* as ‘still prevailing in Sich’uan’. 

14. mi*, $ai* /tsai/ in a. /'tsai-tsai/ ‘puppy’. Yang Hiung 10/61/4: ‘child’. 
Ibidem, Kuo P’u’s commentary: = b. tsdi:* /tsai/. Chang Ping-lin 87 b. 
‘the most frequently used abusive term in Ch’engtu and Ank’ing; in Ch’eng- 
tu pronounced like c. tsai * /tsai/’. Li Shi 10 a. = b. tsai:* /tsai/ ‘child’. 
Chang Shen-yi I.5a.: ‘small boy’. 

15. 8\wdi~* /hiu/:/hiu/:/hiu/. Li Shi 27 a. = a. zwi -* /hiu/:/hiu/:/hiii/. Cf sub 
item 10. above. 

16. miei-* /mi/:/mi/:/mi/. Li Shi 26 a. = a. mji-* /mi/:/mi/:/mi/. 

17. ftim* /ngan/. Li Shi 32 a. = a. % am* /ngan/. 

18. n%dm* /ngikn/:/likn/:/likn/ ‘sticky’; also /tsan/ ‘to paste’. Li Shi 17 a. = a. 
nien* /ngikn/:/likn/:/likn/ ‘sticky, of rice’. 

19. t$dp /tsk/:/ts&/:/t8&/. Li Shi 19 a. = a. t&p* /tsk/:/ts&/:/ts&/‘to wink’. 

20. -jam* /in/:/!ng/:/in/ ‘to drink; to water’. Li Shi 43 b. indicates k’ii sheng 
in the sense ‘to water flowers and vegetables’. No k’ii sheng derivation 
has been recorded in the modem dialects. 

21. tefam-* /khin/:/khing/:/khin/. The irregular aspiration is indirectly indic¬ 
ated by Li Shi 5 b., cf item 29. below. 

22. zpp* /sl/:/sf/:/sI/. Li Shi 8 b. = a. &%* / 8 %* /s!/. 

23. • An -* /ng&n/. Li Shi 36 b. = a. /ngan/ ‘late in the day’. 

24. -jdn* /ian/ ‘to wither’. Li Shi 32 a. = a. m jdn* /ian/. 

25. sat* /sk/:/8&/:/s&/. Li Shi 44 a.: pronounced in k’ii sheng like a. «a-* (Tsi 
yiin) /sua/:/sa/:/sua/. 

26. tii&t* /t8&/:/t8&/:/ts&/ ‘to break’; also /sfe/:/s&/:/sa/ in a. /sfc'pen/ ‘to fail in 
business’. Chang Shen-yi 1.5 a. = b. dz{dt * /s6/:/s&/:/8&/ ‘to fail in business’. 

27. d’uwt:* /tSn/ ‘a bin’. Li Shi 40 b. = a. tudn-* /tSn/. 

28. -pTi:* /in/:/ing/:/in/. Li Shi 43 b. = a. *an* /ngen/ “shang sheng; an impedi¬ 
ment”. Ch has b. /ngfen/, as in c. /ngo 'ki6-p6r 'ngdn-tau la/ ‘something is 
pressing against my footblade’. 

29. ts’iZn* /khin/:/khing/:/khin/. Li Shi 5 b. notes that in the expression a.: 
‘two families united in marriage’ the first syllable is pronounced in k’ii 
sheng. like b. tsidm* /khin/:/khing/:/khin/. Cf item 21. above. 

30. m iU* /l/:/i/:/i/. Li Shi 8 a. = a. /i/. 

31. and 32. dz'{vM* /su/:/su/:/su/. Li Shi 40 b. = a. ziwok* /sft/:/8u/:/s5/. 

33. dz’jak* /ki&u/ in a. /'hu&i-kiau/ ‘to ruminate’. Li Shi 15 b. = b. t8idu~* 
/ki&u/ ‘to ruminate, of cows and sheep’. 

34. b'dng* /ph6ng/. Li Shi 40 b. = a. b'ung /ph6ng/. 

35. xvnff'* (P’ieu hai) /hin/:/hing/:/hin/. Li Shi 41 a. = a. ydn:* /hdn/ ‘to blow 
the nose with one’s hand’. 

36. t’vng* /tshen/ ’to stretch out’; /tshfen/ ’to support’. Li Shi 15 a. = a, ts’uzn* 
/tshen/ ’to stretch out’; also k’ii sheng, ’to support’. 

37. 8vng* /sen/. Li Shi 34 a. = a, 8\idm-* /sfen/ ‘to lay eggs’. No k’ii sheng deri¬ 
vation has been recorded in the modem dialects. 
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38. mvng-* /m&ng/. Li Shi 11 b. = a. miung-* /m6ng/. 

39. liek* /li£/:/li/:/li/. Li Shi 36 a. = a. liek* /li/:/li/:/li/ ‘to strain off liquid'. 

40. k&ng -♦ /kang/ ‘rainbow'; also yung* Ch /h6ng/ in a. /'lkn-hdng-lu/ ‘South 

Rainbow Street’. Li Shi 40 b. = b. /kang/ k’ii sheng’. Li Shi 16 a. 

= c. kang -* /ki&ng/. This character has by Li Shi also been employed to 
indicate the pronunciation of d. g’iang-* /ki&ng/. 

41. k’&ng* /khiang/ ‘to choke'. Chang Shen-yi 1.10 a. = a. k'&ng* /khiang/ 
‘k’ii sheng'. 

42. sung:* /song/ ‘to push'. Li Shi 33 a. = a. siwong * /song/ ‘to push'. Chang 
Shen-yi 1.10 b.: ‘to push forward with one's hands’. 

43. t&'iwok* /tshfi/. Li Shi 1 a. = a. ti'iwo:* /tshu/ ‘to treat rudely'. This ety- 
mology is highly uncertain. 

44. fwok* /iu/:/iu/:/iii/ ‘to file off'. Li Shi 5 a.: ‘formerly pronounced like a. 

/i6/:/iii/:/iii/; now commonly pronounced like b. ngiu-* /iu/:/iu/:/iu/. 
Chang Shen-yi II.5 b. = c. iu-* /iu/:/iu/:/iii/. 

46. ng{wok* /iu/:/iu/:/ifi/. Li Shi 6 a. = 44 b. ngiu-* /iu/:/iu/:/iu/. 
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46. kuo* /khu/. Li Shi 27 b. = a. kuo* /ku/ ‘to tie with bamboo splints’. 
Chang Shen-yi 11.21 a.: ‘formerly pronounced like a. kuo* /ku/, now pro¬ 
nounced like b. kuo* /khu/’. 

47. kuo* /khii/:/khii/:/khu/. Chang Shen-yi 1 .11 b.: ‘formerly pronounced like 
46 b. kuo* /khu/, now ju sheng’. 

48. iiwo\* /sfi/. Chang Shen-yi 11.24 a. = a. iwi\* /sufii/. 

49. n\wo\* /ngift/:/liu/:/M/ ‘woman’; also /ifi/:/iu/:/iii/ ‘to get engaged, of 
women’, as in a. /tha'iu la ’z&n me-te?/ ‘is she engaged?’. Li Shi 6 a. = 
b. ngiwo-* /iu/:/iu/:/iii/ ‘to give a daughter in marriage’. Chang Shen-yi 
1.6 a. quotes Li Shi and adds that this form is found in Northern Slch’uan. 

60. ziwo-* /su/:/su/:/sii/. Li Shi 40 b. = a. &{u-* /su/:/su/:/sii/. 

61. tiiu-* /tail/:/tsu/:/tsii/; also /t&u/. Li Shi 46 a. = a. tdu-* /t&u/. 

62. and 63. m{u* juj. Li Shi 40 b. = a. * uo* /u/. 

64. Idu-* /l&u/; also /l&u/ in a. /l&u-pin/ ‘consumption; T. B.’ Yang Hiung 3/20/12 
‘to poison’. Li Shi 16 a. = b. /lau/ ‘to poison’. Chang Shen-yi 1.14 a. = c. 
Idu* /l&u/ ‘consumption’; also k’ii sheng, ‘to poison’. 

65. pau-* /p&u/. Li Shi 25 b. = a. p&u-* /p&u/ ‘a plane 4 . 

56. b'au* (Yu p’ien) /p&u/ in a. /'p&u-i&/ ‘protruding teeth’. Li Shi 3 a. = 
55 a. pdu-* /p&u/ ‘protruding teeth’. 

57. mau* /mau/. Li Shi 3 b.: ‘pronounced muo either in the first or the second 
tone’ (mao ts'ing cho liang hu). It is interesting to note that Li Shi here 
employs the traditional phonological terms a. ts'ing and b. cho , normally 
referring to the absence or presence of voice in initials, as a means of dis¬ 
tinguishing the first and the second tone. 

58. k{tiu-* /khi&u/ in a. /'khi&u-khi'kii 'tsou/ ‘to walk on one’s heels, like 
women with bound feet’. Chang Shen-yi 1.11 b.: ‘to lift the feet’. 

59. kdu* /k 6 u/. Li Shi 6 a. = a. kdu-* /k 6 u/. 

60. is{^u* /ki5u/ ‘to seize’; also /kiou/ ‘to wring’. Chang Shen-yi 1 .10 b. = a. 
tejau:* /kiou/ ’p’ing sheng, ‘to seize tightly with one’s hand’. 

61. nzi$u-* /z 6 u/; also nziuk* /zu/:/zu/:/zu/. Li Shi 21 b. indicates k’ii sheng. 


LIST OF FORMS WITH MORE THAN ONE PRONUNCIATION 

1 . yud* /h 6 /, as in a. /'h 6 -kh!/ ‘amiable’; also /h 6 / ‘to mix’. 

2 . ts'%a\* 0 /khifi/ and /tshe/, which latter form points to Anc. Ch. ts’ia:*. 

3. Iji:* fill , Ch. also /i/ in a. /'i-thou/ ‘inside’. 

4. t&wi* /tsuei/ ‘an awl’; also /kiu/ ‘to sting, to prick’. 

5. d'di* /th&i/ ‘to carry’; also /thai/ ‘to lift’. 

6 . dz'di:* /ts&i/; also /t&i/, especially as coverb and postverb. 

7. yudi-* /hufei/ ‘know how to’; also kudi -* /khu&i/ in a. /‘khu&i-kl/ ‘accoun¬ 
tant’. 

8 . kdi* 0 /kai/ ‘all’; also /tsai/ in a. /'kiu-tsai/ ‘all’. 
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9. •&%:* /ngai/ ‘to suffer*, as in a. /ngo'pang ngi ngai 'ta/ ‘I had to take the 
beating for you*; also /ngai/ ‘to be near*, as in b. Ch /'ngai-tau ngo 'ts6/ 
‘sit next to me’. 

10. ts’ai-* /tshi/ in a. /'tshk-tsi/ ‘a slit in a dress*; also /tsha/ in b. /'tsha- 
tsha-khu/ ‘childrens’ pants, open behind*. 

11. yai:* /hai/ in a. /'phkng-hai/ ‘crab*; reading pronunciation /hi&i/. 

12. ku&n* /kuan/ ‘crown*; also /ku&n/ in a. /'ku&n-tsS/ ‘a married man*. 

13. ywdw* /u&n/ ‘pill*, also /iu&n/ in a. /'iu&n-tsi/ ‘(meat) ball*. 

14. Mn* /kian/, as in a. /'tsong-kian/ ‘in the middle’; also /kan/ in b. /'f&ng-kan/ 
‘room*. 

15. tsidn* /kian/ ‘to fry*; also /kian/ ‘to melt (wax)’. 

16. ziwan* /hiu&n/, as in a. /'hiu&n-tsuan/ ‘to turn in a circle’; also tone 4 
in b. / 'hiu&n-fong/ ‘whirl-wind*. 

17. t\wdn\* /tsuan/ ‘to return’; also tiwdn-* /tsu&n/ ‘to revolve*. 

18. k’iwdn* /khiuan/ ‘a circle*; also g’twdn:* /kiuan/ in a. /'ma-kiu&n/ ‘astable*. 

19. jiwan-* /u&n/ in a. /'I-u&n/ ‘hospital*; also /iu&n/ in b. /'iu&n-tsi/ ‘court¬ 
yard*. 

20. /h6/:/hh/:/h6/, as in a /tshl-h6/ ‘food and drink’; Ch also /ho/ ‘to drink; 
to cheat*. 

21. mu&t* /mi/:/m&/:/m&/ ‘to dust’; also /mo/ ‘to rub on, as powder or paint’; 
cf also a. /mo 'kin-tsi/ ‘to cut one’s throat*. 

22. te’udt* /tsh6/:/tshu/:/tsh6/ ‘to gather together*; also /ts6/:/tsii/:/tsii/ ‘to 
pinch*. 

23. /pk/:/p&/:/p&/ ‘eight’; 0 also tone 2 in a. /'p&-p&/ *800*. 

24. -tm** /ua/ ‘to dig*; also /ua/ ‘to scope put*. 

25. ng{wvt* Ch /iue/ in a. /'iue-khi/ ‘to bend*; also tone 2 in b. /ta 'iu& la/ ‘it 
has been bent*. 

26. yum* /huen/ ‘muddy*; also tone 2 in a. /hu&n-sen/ ‘the whole body*. This 
character is also used for /khuen/ ‘whole, undivided*. 

27. foum-* /iun/:/iung/:/iun/ ‘to feel dizzy’; also /huen/ ‘to faint*. 

28. i$n* /tshen/ ‘to stretch out’; also /sen/ in a. /sen'iuan/ ‘to redress a griev¬ 
ance*. 

29. mudt* /m6/:/mu/:/m6/ in a. /m6-iou/ ‘have not’; /m&/:/m&/:/m&/ in b. /mk-tk/ 
:/m&-t&/:/m&-t&/ ‘have not’; Ch also /mfei/ in c. /mSi-iou/; for /mi/:/mi/:/ml/ 
deriving from Anc. Ch. mudi-* see Glossary, item 12. 

30. nzi&t* /zi/:/zI/:/zf/ ‘sun’; Ch also /kr/ in a. /'hiang-er-khu&i/ ‘sun-flower*. 

31. p’iwang* /fang/ ‘to hinder’; also tone 2 in a. /u'f&ng/ ‘never mind*. 

32. z^ang:* /hiang/ ‘image*; /khi&ng/ ‘to resemble*. 

33. xi an 9* /Wang/ ‘fragrant*; /hi&ng/ ‘to add condiments to food*. 

34. d’ai* /th&/:/th&/:/th&/, as in a. Ch /'thk-i/ ‘on purpose*. Ch also /thik/inb. 
/'thik/-pi& ‘special*. 

35. dz'dk* /tse/:/ts&/:/ts&/ ‘thief*; Ch also /tsu&i/ in a. /'tsuki-uk-tsi/ ‘petty 
thief*. 

36. piai* /pi/:/pI/:/pi/ ‘to force*; Ch also /pie/ in a. /'pie-tau/ ‘to compel*. 
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37. lcvng* [ken / ‘to change*; also ktmg-* /k&n/ ‘still more*. 

38. yvng:* /hSn/ in a. /'hfen-zer/ ‘almonds*; /h!n/ in b. /'hin-tsi/ ‘apricots’. 

39. *engr* /ngen/ in a. /'ngen-thku/ ‘cherries’; also /In/:/ing/:/m/ in b. Ch /'In-hua/ 
‘cherry blossom*. 

40. tiffing* /tsen/, as in a. Ch /'tsen-iufe/ ‘the first lunar month*; tiffing-* /tsfen/ 
‘to correct*. 

41. jfcejfc* /k&/:/k6/:/k&/, as in a. Ch /tshfe 'kfe-ter/ ‘to hiccough* Ch also /kd/ 
in b. /ta 'k6/ ‘to belch*. 

42. Jiei* /ti/:/ti/:/t!/ ‘a bull’s eye’; also /li/ ‘subordinative particle*. 

43. Mi* /k6/:/k6/:/k6/ ‘horn*; /kid/:/kiu/:/kid/ ‘ten cents*. 

44. iwngr* /16ng/ in a. Ch /tha 'er-to '16ng la/ ‘he is deaf’; also tone 1 in b. /'l6ng- 
tsl ‘a deaf person*. 

45. lung*, lung:* /16ng/ ‘a cage*; /long/ ‘an eel trap*. 

46. tuo* /tu/, as in a. /'tsh&n-tu/ ‘Chengtu*; also /tou/ ‘all*. 

47. d’uo:* /tu:/tu/:/th/ ‘stomach*; Jwo:* /tu/ ‘animal stomach, as dish*; Cf also 
Ch a. /'ki6-tu-tsi/ ‘the calf of the leg*. 

48. k’%ivo-* /khiu/:/khiu/:/khiu/ ‘to go away*; also /khi6/:/kh!/:/khiS/. 

49. tdu:* /tau/ ‘to fall*; tdu-* /t&u/ ‘to turn, to reverse*. 

50. Mt4* /lku/ ‘to take out of water*; also /lau/ as in a. Ch /pa 'i-skng 'lau-khi/ 
‘hold up your dress’. 
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51. dz’du-* /tsh&u/ ‘to make, to create’; also /ts&u/ in a. Ch. /'ts&u-ngifc/ 
‘unlucky’. 

52. d'ieu -* /ti&u/ ‘to drop, to fall’; also /thiau/ ‘to exchange’. 

53. y?u'* /h6u/ in a. /'h6u-thou/ ‘behind’; also tone 1 in Ch. a. /'hdu-thou/ 
‘inside’. 

54. teja-* (?) /ts6/:/tsfei/:/tsfe/; Ch also /kifc/. 

55. /uai/ ‘wicked’; /uai/ in a. /'uai-khi-te/ ‘on the slant’. 

56. /ts5n/ in a. /'ts6n-mo?/ ‘how?’; also /tsi/:/ts&/:/tsi/ in b. /'tsi-ko?/ ‘how’. 

57. /hdng/ ‘to drive away’; also /h6ng/ ‘to cheat’. 

58. /kh6/:/kh6/:/khd/ ‘to put, to place’; also /k6/:/k6/:/kd/ in a. /'tan-k6/ ‘to 
delay’. 
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